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Sydney  J.  Harris: 

One-Man  Crusade 
to  save 
conversation 
dropouts. 


Conversation  is  a  cause  Sydney  J.  Harris 
believes  in.  And  has  the  experience  to 
support.  In  student  days,  he  was  a 
teen-age  philosophy  major  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  And  a  newspaper 
copy  boy  as  well. 

Upon  completing  his  studies,  Harris 
revealed  a  talent  for  social  criticism  as  a 
Chicago  Daily  News  feature  writer. 
Combine  philosophy  with  social  criticism 
and  what  do  you  have  ?  The  Daily  News 
gave  Sydney  J.  Harris  his  own  column, 
to  find  out. 

That  was  in  1944. 

Today,  they  know.  Harris's  "Strictly 
Personal"  column  provides  the  minimum 
adult  daily  requirement  of  dry  wit  and 
compassionate  comment  for  devoted 
readers  across  the  country. 

Harris's  readers  like  him  because  he's 
trenchant.  Cultivated.  Witty.  We  like  him 
because  his  One-Man  Crusade  seems 
to  be  working. 

Chicago  Daily  News  readers  are  not 
conversation  dropouts. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News 


Boston  women  curl  up  with  the  Record  American 


Pick  up  the  Record  American  any  day  and  you’ll  find 
stories  that  give  women  ideas.  They're  written  by  people 
who  know  women  best:  other  women. 

That’s  why  so  many  Boston  women  reach  for  the 
Record  American.  They  get  advice  from  Dear  Abby  and 
household  hints  from  Heloise.  They  learn  what’s  going 
on  in  Hollywood  from  Dorothy  Manners  and  with  the 
Smart  Set  from  Rose  Walsh.  They  pick  up  recipes  from 
Martha  Lee  and  entertainment  news  from  Peggy  Doyle. 
And  they  get  the  woman’s  view  on  politics,  medicine,  and 


other  things  from  writers  like  Ruth  Mugglebee  and 
Dr.  Joyce  Brothers. 

Small  wonder  more  than  506,000  women  make 
up  their  minds  with  the  help  of  the  Record 
American! 

Busy  Bostonians  like  their  news  clear,  concise,  capsuled 


Record  Americarv 


Advertiser 


The  Hears!  Newspapers  in  Boston 
For  rates,  see  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


.  '4r  t\.  -fkrii*. 


The  home  of 

Strambera- Carlson 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORPORATION  HIV 

is  the  home  of  the  SKILLionaire 

Which  makes  sense. 

Stromberg’s  wizardry  in  telecommunications  takes  more  than  average  hands,  average 
heads.  It  takes  those  of  the  SKILLionaire. 

He’s  in  Rochester.  There  are  over  304,000  SKILLionaires.  Putting  their  skills  to  work  at 
Stromberg  and  other  precision  industries  like  Kodak,  Xerox  and  Graflex. 

And  their  skills  earn  them  well.  The  effective  buying  income  per  household  is  over  $1 0,000 
annually.  That’s  about  $2,000  more  than  the  national  average. 

Get  your  share  of  the  SKILLionaire’s  big  dollar  by  talking  to  him  in  his  daily  newspapers: 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  The  Times-Union. 

Let’s  get  down  to  specifics.  Robert  W.  Fromm,  our  general  advertising  manager,  is  ready. 
Write  him  at  55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614.  Or  call  our  representative.  Story 
and  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


The  Times-Union  Umacratant'dtbmtidr 

Members  of  the  prize-winnmg  Gannett  Group  Rochester,  hlSw  York 


DECEMBER 


Our  Probing 
Found  a  Job 
For  This  Man 

The  suicide  of  a  youth  in  the  City 
Prison  Farm  struck  one  of  our 
reporters  as  needing  investigation. 

He  wrote.  Soon  more  reporters  were 
digging.  What  they  wrote  helped 
bring  about  a  study  of  the  operation 
of  the  City  Prison  Farm. 

Our  reporting  prompted  questions 
that  demanded  answers.  The  public 
Ijegan  to  demand  action. 

On  June  1  Walter  McCurry  was 
appointed  warden  of  the  City  Prison 
Farm.  A  former  federal  prison 
administrator,  he  brought  to  the 
city’s  farm  both  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Reforms  have  followed. 


Wct-kday  mornififi  eivnin^  229,139  . . .  Sunday  162,496 


'^e  T^irgiman-^ilot 


Ledger- Star 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesopcoke  ond  Virglnio  Beoch,  Virginia 


\ 


2— California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

2- 3 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association,  Plankinton  House, 

Milwaukee. 

3 —  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Stillwater. 

3- 4— North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Hotel  Robert  E.  Lee, 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

4- 6— Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  Freedom  of  Information  Center, 

School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

4-7 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Valley  Ho, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

4-16 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors,  (For  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

JANUARY 

8-11 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  The  Blltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

8-20 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Production,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

13-14— Virginia  Press  Association,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk. 
16-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  50th  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

19-21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
19-21 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19- 2 1— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting,  St.  Anthony  Hotel, 
San  Antonio. 

20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel.  Albuquerque. 

22-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librarians, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

22-Feb.  25— National  Newspaper  Association,  African  Study  Mission. 

25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

29-Feb.  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 


FEBRUARY 

3-4— South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Capital  Cabana  Motel,  Columbia. 

5-17— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

9-1 1 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

23-25 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

23-25— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 


MARCH 

3-5 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Pick-NIcollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

9-11 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-11 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

1 2- 1  ^-Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference 
(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

12-24— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (For  newspapers 
under  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

17-18 — Texas  Press  AssocIatlon/SSP  Mechanical  Conference,  Sam  Houston 
State  College,  Huntsville. 

30-AprII  I — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg. 


APRIL 

2-14— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Pictures,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

16-28 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

19-22— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

24-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 
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The  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  no  photographs. 

Yet  we're  the  second- largest  daily 
newspaper  in  the  country. 


Can 

You  have  to  look  at  words  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Words  with 
a  one-track  mind:  they  always 
talk  about  business. 

Yet  The  Journal's  circulation,  in 
the  past  18  years,  has  moved 
from  85th  place  to  second.  Among 
all  daily  newspapers,  nationwide. 
The  words  aren't  extraordinary. 
They're  all  in  the  dictionary.  But 
notice  them.  They  don't  just  stand 
there,  they  say  something — 
something  businessmen  want  to 
hear.  They  jab  through  to  the 


facts.  They  jar  the  mind  and 
jostle  the  imagination. 

Crisp,  concise  business  reporting 
is  our  bread  and  butter.  We 
bring  our  readers  the  fast, 
accurate,  useful  information  they 
need  in  their  work.  The  news  of 
business  as  they  live  it  day  to  day, 
as  government  rulings  change  it, 
as  supply  and  demand  alter  it, 
as  labor  and  management  modify 
it.  Without  favor.  Without  quib¬ 
bling.  And  without  photographs. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  an 


unchanging  purpose:  to  pass 
along  business  news  that  enlarges 
an  executive's  grasp  of  business 
(with  a  capital  "B")  and  enables 
him  to  make  surer,  sounder 
decisions  on  the  job. 

In  short,  we  intend  to  give  our 
readers  a  head  start  in  business 
every  business  day. 

Incidentally,  you  can  draw  some 
pretty  sharp  pictures  with  words. 
Pass  your  eyes  over  the  pages  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  We 
think  you'll  find  them. 


twin  6  L^olumn 


Thirty  years  hath 

Dave  West 


Troy  cordon,  puckish  driver  of  the  “  ‘Round  the  Clock” 
column  in  the  Tulsa  Daily  World,  alerted  his  loyal  readers 
about  a  personal  milestone:  “I  always  knew  it  would  be  a 
cold  day  in  November  when  I  felt  happy  about  becoming  46. 
I  received  several  nice  cards  and  some  words  of  praise  from 
my  mother,  Julie  Blakely,  poet  laureate  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  women’s  department,  who  wrote  me:  Merry  Medicare, 
dear  old  man,/  Were  you  ever  a  boy  with  cheeks  of  tan?/If 
Time  in  its  flight  could  reverse  its  gears/It  would  take  you 
back  eons,  not  years./Nevertheless,  Best  Wishes  Old  Father 
Time, /You’re  the  only  one  I  know  Older  than  I’m./Julie,  39 
and  holding.  It  sort  of  gets  you  right  here,  doesn’t  it?  A  group 
of  two  gathered  around  and  sang  ‘Happy  Birthday’  and  I 
had  to  cut  the  cake — probably  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  But 
the  nicest  gesture  came  from  good  old  Walt  Radmilovich,  who 
sits  at  the  next  desk.  He  took  the  day  off.” 


Thirty  years  of  expert  service 
to  the  Times  papers  in  such  slots  as 
police  reporter,  city  hall  reporter, 
and  city  editor.  Dave  has  covered 
so  many  floods  and  fires,  blizzards 
and  bombscares,  gumshoes  and 
shady  characters,  we  simply 
couldnT  think  of  anyone  more 
completely  qualified 
to  deal  with  our  own  people. 

So  he’s  just  been  named 
Assistant  Managing  Editor. 


Warning  To  Cttlnmnists 

If  on  a  single  string  you're  harping. 

You'll  have  a  lot  of  rrities  carping. 

—Tom  Pease 

— Heady  heads:  “Tuba-Toting,  Trumpet -Tootling  Tussles 
Tossup” — and  “Pads  Pop;  Purples  Turn  Pale”- — Seattle  Times; 
“Glitter.  Glisten.  Glimmer” — Chicapo  Tribune;  “Zoo  Crew  Can’t 
Bear  Bear  in  Moat” — Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle;  Mortar  Mixing 
Mixer  Missing” — Fairborn  (Ohio)  Daily  Herald.  .  .  .  Lively 
lead  to  Royal  Brougham’s  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  sports 
column:  “Friday’s  b'earless  Forec-asts  for  Feverish  Football 
Fans — .”  .  .  .  Appropriate  byline  over  a  feature  on  opals  was 
that  of  Opal  Crockett,  Indianapolis  Star  fashion  editor.  .  .  . 
Eyebrow-raising  statement  in  the  Albuquerque  Journal:  “Blank 
beat  Smith’s  wife  in  1964.”  It  referred  to  a  political  “beating,” 
so  it  was  all  right. 


TRENTON  TIMES 


Serving  New  Jersey's  capital — 
represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-W'alker 


Place  Yonr  Bet 

Perhaps  you’d  like  to  wager 
That  a  journalism  Major 
Vi'ill  go  higher  in  position 
Than  a  Private  with  amhition? 

— Marian  Gootlman,  Librarian, 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 


City  Room  Characters 

(’.OZY’  CALVIN' :  When  the  copy  boy  delivers  the  latest  edition 
to  the  rewrite  battery.  Cal  carefully  folds  his  papt'r  ami  tucks  it 
away  to  tote  home  with  him.  When  he  has  to  clip  a  story  for  a 
pasteup,  he  uses  your  paper. 

STACKED  SHEIL.A:  New  Family  Section  whiz,  she  doesn’t  know 
a  headline  from  a  byline  or  a  slug  from  a  jim  dandy.  All  the  same, 
she  protrudes  in  multiple  absorbing  areas  and,  happily,  is  near- 
sight«‘d,  which  causes  her  to  bend  far  over  the  count<>r  to  check 
the  files.  In  such  dramatic  situations  she  is  the  most  popular 
journalist  in  the  metropidis. 

HOPEFUL  HUBERT :  He  is  nine  years  old  and  has  a  squeaky 
voice.  Invariably,  at  the  sight  of  a  spatter  of  rain  or  flake  of 
snow,  he  phones  the  education  editor,  whf>  owns  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree,  a  Masters  in  Education  and  a  D«»ctorate  of  Philosophy, 
anfl  desperately  asks:  “Are  they  calling  seliftol  off  today  because 
of  the  storm?” 

BENIGN  BEAUJACK:  (Constant  reader  (he  says)  wlm  for  years 
has  been  giving  the  staff  loads  of  free  advice  on  conducting 
worthwhile  campaigns.  He  is  still  concentrating  on  Kennedy 
memorials.  .So  far  his  suggestions  wouldn't  total  more  than  40 
or  .>0  million  didlars,  give  or  take  a  monument  or  two. 

CHISELING  (CHARLIE:  Runs  a  nightclub  in  town  and  never 
spends  a  nickel  fur  advertising.  But  he  sends  topless  and  bottom¬ 
less  bouncy  broads  to  deliver  two-ounce  nips  of  grog  to  strateipcally 
selected  newsmen  (never  newswomen)  in  hopes  of  grabbing  • 
free  blurb. 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 
EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  November  19,  1966 


Birmingham 
is  a  steel  mil 
town? 


Yes,  steel  is  still  our  major  industry.  And  a 
mighty  one. 

But  mention  open  hearth  operations  these 
daysand  folks  may  think  you’re  talking  aboutthe 
open  heart  kind!  About  Birmingham’s  booming 
Medical  Center,  now  our  number  two  industry. 
Kconomically,  pumping  more  than  $40  million 
annually  into  the  city’s  bloodstream.  Scientif¬ 
ically,  pacing  the  nation  in  its  research  and 
learning. 


Surprising,  about  Birmingham?  Not  if  you’ve 
looked  at  us  lately.  With  a  market  that’s  one  of 
the  top  50  in  the  U.  S.  and  one  of  the  top  6  in 
the  Southeast  we’re  full  of  statistical  surprises. 
Ask  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt.  About  the 
market.  And  the  medium  “The  Birmingham 
News”  and  “The  Birmingham  Post-Herald”. 
Alabama’s  great  daily  double  and  Sunday, 
reaching  more  than  one  million  readers  with 
$4.04  billion  Buying  Income! 


§ht  Binntn{^ham 


Frvnzy...lhvn  stu/M‘iuhus  StiliirrlaY 

^  m 


Birmingham  Pbst-Herald 


Homewood  OKs 
Merger  Election 


editorial 

Public  Record  Confusion 

f I^HE  “Freedom  of  Information  Bill”  signed  into  law  by  President 
)ohnson  ?arly  this  Summer  gives  federal  agencies  the  power  to 
0|>erate  in  total  secrecy,  according  to  Virgil  M.  Newton,  jr.,  instead 
of  guaranteeing  access  to  public  records  as  it  was  supposed  to  do. 

“It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  politician  has  thoroughly  frustrated  the 
press,  and  ptThaps  even  himself,  in  the  matter  of  federal  freedom  of 
infonnation,”  Mr.  Newton  wrote  in  his  first  of  two  E&P  articles  com¬ 
prising  the  most  complete  analysis  of  this  legislation  yet  to  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

Dr.  Sam  Sheppard’s  defense  attorneys  fought  his  appeal  through  the 
courts  for  eight  years  until  the  Sujrreme  Court  of  the  Ihiited  States 
ruled  this  Summer  the  trial  judge  failed  to  protect  him  from  “the 
massive,  pervasive,  and  prejudicial  publicity  that  atteiuled  his  pro¬ 
secution.”  .-\t  Dr.  Sheppard’s  retrial  in  Cleveland  the  presiding  justice 
has  inijxrsed  such  rigid  restrictions  on  the  jrreseiue  of  rejwrters  in 
the  courtroom  that  the  defendant’s  attorney  this  week  aigued  un¬ 
successfully  that  his  client’s  constitutional  right  to  a  public  trial  was 
being  vitiated  by  the  restriction  on  the  out-of-town  press. 

Historically  in  this  country  records  of  court  proceetlings  have  been 
open  to  the  public.  Now  the  .Vmerican  Bar  .Vssociation  would  amend 
that  and  says  the  prior  criminal  record  of  an  accused  should  not  be  a  i 

matter  of  public  record.  In  Florida  a  judge  has  imposed  a  court  order  j 

prohibiting  publication  of  a  previous  court  record  of  a  defendant 
after  the  Miami  Herald  refused  to  agree  to  voluntary  tensorship  of  the 
matter. 

We  seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  legislators,  jurists  and  attorneys  who  ! 

may  declare  a  public  record  not  a  public  record  when  it  seems  to  Irest  i 

suit  their  interests.  I 

Instead  of  guidelines  from  the  Attorney  General  ami  the  .Supreme  j 

Court  which  ajrpear  dc*signetl  to  obscure  the  experience  of  the  past  we  j 

need  an  advocate  who  will  say:  Let’s  look  at  the  record. 

No  Coed  Status  for  SDX  i 

I^ELECATEs  to  the  annual  convention  of  Sigma  Delta  (ibi  turned  j 

down  an  undergraduate-sjjonsored  projxtsal  to  admit  women  to  ' 

membership  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1.  (Deleat  of  another  pro|M)sal  to  change  j 

the  name  of  the  national  journalism  society  was  by  a  larger  margin.)  i 

Since  there  are  92  campus  chaj)ters  and  85  jjrolessional  chapters,  each  ! 

entitled  to  a  vote,  even  a  favorable  vote  of  all  the  absentees  would  not 
have  brought  ajjproval  of  the  suggc'stion.  It  was  defeatetl  soundly. 

Proponents  of  toediuational  status  for  Sigma  Delta  Chi  state  that 
inasmuch  as  35%  of  news  stalls  are  now  tomposetl  of  woijien  they 
should  be  admitted  to  the  society.  I  hey  must  l)e  aware  that  the  lady 
journalists  have  their  own  organi/ation.  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  founded 
two  weeks  before  SDX,  of  which  they  are  mighty  proud.  The  national 
board  of  Theta  Sig  voiced  its  opjx>sition  to  the  SDX  coed  projx)sal 
last  March.  One  ol  the  reasons  was  that  it  would  put  the  two  organi¬ 
zations  in  tom|x;tition  with  eath  other  for  members  esjx.'cially  on 
campus. 

Until  that  day  when  SDX  and  Theta  Sig  are  prepared  to  merge  into 
one  organization  for  the  greater  advantage  ol  all  their  members  and 
of  the  profession  it  is  best  that  they  j)ursue  the  same  ideals  in  their 
own  individual  way  rather  than  go  into  com)K.'tition  with  each  other. 

EDITOR 


And  He  said  unto  them.  Is  a  candle 
brought  to  he  put  under  a  bushel,  or  un¬ 
der  a  bed?  and  not  to  be  set  on  a 
candlestick? 

For  there  is  nothing  hid,  which  shall 
not  be  manifested ;  neither  teas  any  thing 
kept  secret,  but  that  it  should  come  ab- 
r€Mid,i—St.  Mark,  IV ;  21,  22, 
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O  THE  FOURTH  ESTATi 

Th«  Oldutt  Publi$h*rs'  and  Advartiian 
Nawtpapar  in  Amariea 
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letters 


‘FAULTY  ASSUMPTIONS’ 

Mr.  Reed  (E.  &  P.,  November  5)  im¬ 
agines  that  I  was  talking  about  the 
Parsons  (Kan.)  SUN.  My  remarks  were 
directed  at  the  mass  media — masscomm 
—in  the  U.S.  The  record  Mr.  Reed  pro¬ 
vides  of  selfish  interests  combated  and 
scoundrels  foiled  by  the  SUN  clearly 
warrant  his  complacency.  He  is  to  be 
congratulated.  But  then  Mr.  Reed  says 
that  he  is  really  only  speaking  for  “one 
newspaper  in  one  tiny  segment  of  this 
world.”  This  is  waffle,  as  he  shows  him¬ 
self  when  at  the  end  he  writes,  “All  of 
this  isn’t  recited  in  the  belief  that  the 
Parsons  SUN  is  different.” 

The  conviction  that  the  Parsons  SUN 
is  the  very  image  of  masscomm  is  merely 
the  largest  of  a  considerable  member  of 
faulty  assumptions  in  Mr.  Reed’s  letter. 
I  shall  mention  only  two  of  these  gen¬ 
erally-held  notions: 

First,  there  is  the  most  ancient  as¬ 
sumption  of  all,  that  while  newspapers 
have  the  right  and  obligation  to  criticize, 
they  themselves  are  not  to  be  criticized. 
Mr.  Reed  described  multitudinous  civic 
improvements  mainly  wrought  by  the 
piercing  beams  of  the  Parsons  SUN.  It 
is  a  brave  and  heartening  tale.  But  he 
appears  to  think  that  the  SUN  and  mass¬ 
comm  in  general  are  under  some  heav¬ 
enly  requirement  to  call  attention  to 
things  they  think  are  wrong  while  ex¬ 
empting  them  from  the  same  process. 
The  tell-tale  word,  appearing  in  every 
publisher's  lament  about  critics,  is  “self- 
appointed.”  Mr.  Reed  thus  says  I  am  a 
self-appointed  critic.  What  other  kind  is 
there?  Who  is  in  charge  of  appoint¬ 
ments? 

The  second  assumption  is  like  unto  the 
first.  Mr.  Reed  exhibits  the  curious  no¬ 
tion,  rampant  among  newspapermen,  that 
only  they  can  perceive,  fair  and  clear, 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  He  spe¬ 
cifically  believes  that  the  view  from  a 
Kansas  editorial  office  somehow  leads  to 
a  straighter  understanding  of  conditions 
than  can  be  obtained  from  a  foundation 
office  in  Santa  Barbara.  Why  in  the  world 
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should  this  be  so?  He  does  not  say.  Mr. 
Reed  also  seems  to  think  that  self- 
appointed  critics  never  get  to  travel 
around  the  country  like  regular  folk. 
Mercy,  what  a  cramped,  unfactual  and 
— I  regret  to  say — silly  opinion  to  enter¬ 
tain!  Yet  the  myth  of  the  hermetically 
sealed  ivory  tower  is  one  that  newspaper 
publishers  will  never,  I  suppose,  give  up. 

My  chief  distress  is  that  Mr.  Reed 
did  not  listen  carefully  enough  to  what 
I  had  to  say.  He  heard  only  a  little  of 
my  song  and  not  the  best  parts  of  it. 
This  is  too  bad,  because  I  share  his  as¬ 
pirations  for  masscomm.  I  believe  that 
masscomm  has  central  and  indispensable 
functions  in  a  self-governing  nation,  and 
that  these  functions  are  not  being  satis¬ 
factorily  performed,  to  the  peril  of  us 
all.  I  am  sending  Mr.  Reed  a  copy  of 
Mass  Communications,  in  which  mv 
ideas  on  masscomm  are  set  out.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  supply  other  readers  with 
copies  as  well.  The  address  of  this  ivory 
tower  is  Box  4068,  Santa  Barbara,  Cali¬ 
fornia  93103. 

W.  H.  Ferry 

Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions 

«  *  * 

THE  Ph.D.  PROBLEM 

Tony  Brenna’s  “Brain  Drain”  story 
(Nov.  5)  overlooked  one  problem  that 
may  very  well  face  newspapers  in  the  next 
few  years:  can  they  hire  doctors  of  phi- 
lo.sophy? 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  found  that  the 
biggest  barrier  to  retaining  its  summer 
interns  on  graduation  is  the  fact  that  the 
men.  facing  military  service,  are  staying 
in  school  with  the  help  of  grants,  fellow¬ 
ships  and  scholarships. 

One  of  our  196.S  summer  interns  was  a 
Newspaper  Fund  $.300  scholar.  We  in¬ 
vited  him  back  in  1966,  after  his  gradua¬ 
tion  and  after  he  had  won  a  $1,000  na¬ 
tional  collegiate  editorial  contest.  He  now 
has  a  three-year  scholarship  that  will  lead 
to  a  Ph.D. 

He  is  past  the  intern  stage  with  us, 
after  two  summers,  so  next  year  he  will  be 
regarded  as  an  experienced  reporter.  The 
question  is:  can  we  employ  him  the  next 
two  summers  and  then  hire  him  perma¬ 
nent!  v?  We  are  going  to  try. 

This  example  is  typical  of  the  education 
situation  among  the  men.  Yet  it  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  women.  Of  our  1966  interns,  three 
of  the  13  were  women.  One  is  already  in 
graduate  school,  another  expects  to  be 
next  year. 

If  continuing  education  leads  our  best 
young  men  journalists  into  other  pursuits 
where  a  Ph.D.  is  a  prize  asset,  we  may  be 
in  for  trouble.  It  is  not  that  good  news¬ 
papers  cannot  use  doctors  of  philosophy. 
Rather,  can  they  hire  them  and  keep  them 
financially  happy? 

Lewis  B.  Epwarps 
•Assistant  Day  Managing  Editor, 

The  Plain  Dealer, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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S*«ing  Ey*  Dog 


Darcy,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


TYPO? 

You  quote  (Oct.  29)  John  Caherin  of 
New  York  Publishers’  Association  as  say¬ 
ing  that  Bertram  Powers,  Big  Six  head, 
should  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  unions’  activities  “so  that 
the  old  game  of  king  of  the  kill — or,  per¬ 
haps  more  accurately,  ‘Can  you  top  this?’ 
— will  not  be  the  refrain  for  the  negotia¬ 
tions”  coming  up  in  Manhattan.  I  nomi¬ 
nate  this  “short  take”  of  the  month.  Mr. 
Gaherin  may  have  meant  “kill”  but  I’ll 
wager  he  said  “hill”.  Takes  a  good  re¬ 
porter  to  sense  a  subject’s  intended  mean¬ 
ing  when  something  else  is  said,  but  your 
man  dood  it  here. 

Claude  V.  Capers 

Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Short  Takes 

Politics 

They  were  the  two  candidates  who 
had  most  been  heavily  flavored. — Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Trentonian. 

• 

One  commissioner  has  resigned  his 
post  and  the  other  commissioner  has 
been  relieved  of  his  cuties. — Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Florida  Times-Union. 

• 

Kennedy  spoke  to  a  Democratic 
champagne  rally  in  Boston’s  Hyde  Park 
section. — Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

• 

The  64-year-old  windower  was  asked 
if  he  might  run  for  office  again. — Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  News  American. 

• 

Johnson  told  new’smen  that  “about  six 
months  ago,  a  small  bulge  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  region  of  the  car  on  the 
right  side  of  my  abdomen.” — Los  Ange¬ 
les  (Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 
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08 2A 

BLACK  11/7  VA 
BULLETIM 

VASHINGTON  (UPl )— THE  SUPREME  COURT  TOBAT  ORDERED  A 
NEV  TAX  EVASION  TRIAL  FOR  FRED  B.  BLACK  JR«j  A  FIGURE  IN  TME 
BOBBY  baker  CASE  WHO  COHPUINED  THAT  TME  FBI  EAVESDROPPED  ON 
CONVERSATIONS  HE  MAD  WITH  HIS  ATTORNEY* 

(MORE)  BA  1030AED 


063A 

BLACK  11/7  VA 
UR CENT 

ISf  ADD  BLACK  VASRINGTON  (082A) 
TNE  COURT  ACTED  IN  A  BRIEF*  U 
JUSTICES  BYRON  R*  UNITE  AND  ABE 
IN  THE^L1N6«  JUSTICES  JOHN  M* 


(082A)  Z  X  X  ATTORNEY* 

UNSIGNED  OPINION*  TVO  MEMBERS  — 
FORTAS— BID  NOT  PARTICIPATE 
VARLAM  AND  POTTER  STEWART 


^PUBLIC  RIUtlONS  Ci 


LSSi 


UPl's  national  Teletype  A-wire. 


During  the  past  year,  UPl  has  achieved  significant 
breakthroughs  in  the  handling  of  wire  service  copy  in 
backshops.  One  was  the  computer  conversion  of  five- 
level  Teletype  signals  to  six-level  TTS  transmissions  in 
caps  and  lower  case,  hyphenated  and  justified. 


now  in  three  convenient  packages 


032a 

zzryyrtylBS black  11-7  wa 
bulletin  WASHINGTON  UPI 
-The  Supreme  Court  today 
ordered  a  new  tax  evasion  trial 
for  Fred  B.  Black  Jr.,  a  figure 
In  the  Bobby  Baker  case  who 
complained  that  the  FBI 
eavesdropped  on  conversations 
he  had  with  his  attorney, 
more  balOSOaed 

083a 

zzryyrzyrssblack  11-7  wa 
urgent  1st  add  black  Washington 
082a  XXX  attorney. 

The  Court  acted  In  a  brief, 
unsigned  opinion.  Two  members 
Justices  Byron  R*  White  and 


Aj^Fortas- 


082a  zzr3ryrbylssblack  11  7  wa 
bulletin  WASHINGTON  (UPl) 

— The  Supreme  Court  today 
ordered  a  new  tax  evasion  trial 
for  Fred  B.  Black  Jr  ,  a  figure 
in  the  Bobby  Baker  case  who 
complained  that  the  FBI 
eavesdropped  on  conversations 
he  had  with  his  attorney, 
(more)  balOSOaed 


083a  zzryyrzyrssblack  11  7  wa 
urgent  1st  add  black  Washington 
(082a)  XXX  attorney 

The  Court  acted  in  a  brief, 
unsigned  opinion.  Two  members 
—  Justices  Byron  R.  White  and 
Abe  Fortas — did  not  participate 
in  the  ruling.  Justices  John  M. 
Harlaji^and  Potter  .Stewart 


UPl’s  instant  A-wire,  computer-converted 
to  this  ITS  form  in  seconds. 


UPl’s  Unisetter— instant  reproduction 
of  any  ITS  copy,  ready  for  offset  pasteup. 


Another  was  the  introduction  of  Unisetter,  the  new 
electronic  device  for  automatic  production  of  justified 
copy  direct  from  TTS  signals. 

■  ■  ■ 

UPI  firsts  in  typesetting  services  put  you  ahead. 


James  MacGregor  Bums 
relies  onThe 
NewYorkHmes  Index 


“I  have  long  considered  The  New  York 
Times  Index— and  of  course  the  paper 
itself— as  an  absolutely  indispensable 
aid  in  research.” 


James  MacGregor  Burns,  author  of  Presidential  Government  and  The  Lion  and  the  Fox 

Photograph  by  Paul  LaPlante 

Students  and  businessmen,  as  well  as  authors  and  historians,  find  The  New  York  Times  Index 
indispensable  for  researching  an  entire  field  or  checking  a  single  fact.  A  magazine-size 
edition,  your  key  to  most  recent  events,  is  published  twice  each  month.  A  cumulative  annual 
volume  gives  facts  on  events  of  the  entire  year.  Works  without  back  issues  of  TheTimes.Cost 
of  24  semi-monthly  issues  or  the  annual  volume 
$75.  Ordered  the 

$  1 25.  To  order,  or  for  more 
The  New  York  Times,  Library  Services  Depart- 
ment.  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
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Newsprint  Price  Reduction 
Is  Unlikely,  SNPA  Advised 


Production  from  Southern  Mills 
Will  Exceed  2  Million  Tons  by  ’70 

By  Jerome  II.  Walker 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Southern  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  surfboarding  the  crest 
of  an  industrial  tidal  w’ave,  can 
count  on  a  large  increase  in  the 
supply  of  home-made  newsprint 
for  the  next  decade. 

But  they  were  given  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  anticipate  a 
price  reduction  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  should  come  their  way. 

“Why  do  we  still  pay  the 
highest  price  for  newsprint  ,  .  . 
$1  or  more  a  ton  above  the  price 
paid  in  the  inflationary  cities 
like  New  York  and  Chicago?” 
the  president  of  the  Southern 
,  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  asked  a  panel  of  newsprint 
company  officers  here  this  week. 

And  the  incoming  president 
of  SNPA  pressed  the  issue  for 
a  declaration  on  price  when  he 
asked,  “Do  you  foresee  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  next  six  or  12 
months?” 

Election  Result  May  Help 

The  only  direct  answer  was 
given  by  John  R.  Kimberly, 
president  of  Kimberly-Clark 
Company,  which  operates  the 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co.  in 
Alabama. 

With  a  continuing  rise  in  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  and  an  escala¬ 
tion  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  he 
said,  the  producers  see  nothing 
j  but  increases  in  costs  ahead.  He 
was  sure  they  would  all  strive 
for  more  efficient  operations  so 
that  some  of  the  costs  can  he 
offset.  The  only  other  ray  of 
hope,  he  said,  was  the  after¬ 
effects  in  Washington  of  the 
recent  election. 

Meanwhile,  Kimberly  pointed 
out,  the  publishers  are  demand¬ 
ing  better  quality  in  printability, 
especially  for  color,  and  the  mills 
are  spending  huge  sums  to 
satisfy  their  customers  in  this 
respect. 

I  Where  newsprint  once  was  an 
uneconomical  product  to  be  made 
in  this  country,  due  to  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  tariffs  which  resulted  in 
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the  flight  of  the  industry  to 
Canada,  it  has  become  a  world 
commodity  despite  various  mar¬ 
keting  restrictions,  Kimberly 
said.  Now,  he  added,  it  is  a 
matter  of  serving  customers  who 
are  successful  and  mill  expan¬ 
sion  is  based  on  operating 
successfully. 

SNPA  President  Edward  L. 
Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  had  suggested 
that  the  high  price  paid  for 
newsprint  in  the  South  w^as  a 
reason  for  the  producers’  inter¬ 
est  in  establishing  southern 
mills.  He  said  he  hoped  the  price 
differential  would  be  straight¬ 
ened  out.  Southern  publishers, 
he  noted  don’t  seem  to  be  reap¬ 
ing  benefits  from  the  proximity 
to  mills  and  the  railroads  are 
making  a  lot  of  money. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention, 
Gaylord  said  the  greatest  enjoy¬ 
ment  he  had  in  his  year  as 
president  was  in  saving  U.S. 
publishers  $4.')-million  by  forc¬ 
ing  the  newsprint  suppliers  to 
shave  an  announced  $10-a-ton 
increa.se  to  $5.  He  also  said  he 
looked  forw’ard  to  the  day  when 
his  company  w’ould  have  its  own 
new’sprint  mill  and  would  run 
it  as  a  department  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

New  Cancellation  Clause 

In  the  discussion  which  fea¬ 
tured  the  63rd  anniversary  con¬ 
vention  of  the  SNPA,  Gaylord 
remarked  that  he  was  happy  to 
report  that  some  producers  have 
l)een  agreeing  to  a  clause  in 
long-term  contracts  which  al¬ 
lows  a  30-day  notice  of  cancella¬ 
tion  if  there  is  a  price  increase. 

The  SNPA  president’s  father, 
Edward  K.  Gaylord,  a  past  pres¬ 
ident,  called  the  producers’  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  newsprint  has  gone  from  $40 
a  ton  in  1940  to  $140  a  ton — an 
increase  of  350% — while  wage 
rates  have  risen  from  $1  an 
hour  to  $3.50  and  up  to  $4.50 
an  hour.  The  publishers,  he  said, 
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have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  in 
pricing  their  product,  the  cir¬ 
culation  rate  going  from  5c  to 
10c  and  advertising  rates  much 
less  than  350%. 

At  the  same  time,  newspapers 
have  been  confronted  with  a 
tough  new  competitor  in  tele¬ 
vision,  observed  Gaylord,  who 
owns  several  stations.  He  said 
the  newsprint  manufacturers 
are  reaping  a  higher  profit  mar¬ 
gin  than  publishers  and  declared 
“the  publisher  is  in  a  much 
tighter  situation  on  costs  than 
you  are.” 

First  Mill  in  1940 

The  general  tone  of  the  panel 
was  set  by  Cranston  Williams, 
a  retired  SNPA  and  ANPA 
general  manager,  w'ho  has  been 
Avriting  the  history  of  the  news¬ 
print  industry  in  the  South,  It 
was  in  1921,  he  related,  that  the 
first  newspaper  printed  entirely 
on  newsprint  made  from  Ala¬ 
bama  spruce  pine  was  run  off  by 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Through  the  efforts  of  SNPA 
members,  the  first  southern  mill 
l>egan  production  at  Lufkin, 
Texas,  in  1940  with  a  machine 
that  had  a  capacity  of  60,000 
tons  a  year.  That  machine,  in 
recent  years,  has  been  turning 
out  kraft  paper  but  it  Avill  re¬ 
vert  to  newsprint  when  kraft 
production  is  shifted  to  a  new 
Southland  Paper  Co.  mill  outside 
Houston. 

Then,  Williams  noted,  the 
story  of  southern  newsprint  will 
have  come  full  circle.  In  the  past 
quarter-century  the  output  of 
.southern  mills  has  soared  from 
the  original  60,000  tons  to  more 
than  one  million  tons  and  the 
panelists  at  this  SNPA  conven¬ 
tion  told  of  plans  that  wnll  build 
total  production  in  the  South  to 
more  than  2  million  tons  by  1970. 

More  Companies  Interested 

Two  major  forest  products 
companies — Boise-Cascade  and 
Weyerhaeuser— are  showing  a 
real  interest  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  pulp  and  newsprint 
mills  in  SNPA’s  14-state  terri¬ 
tory'.  They  may  be  following  in 
the  paths  of  the  worldwide 
Bowaters  Organization,  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company,  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company  and 


Kimberly-Clark  Company. 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  publisher 
of  newspapers  in  Miami,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Day'ton,  and  Springfield,  O. 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Cox  Newsprint  Co.,  disclosed 
that  his  late  father.  Gov.  James 
M.  Cox  of  Ohio,  had  considered 
going  into  the  newsprint  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  depression  years  if 
he  could  have  acquired  control 
of  the  Abitibi  company. 

The  Cox  mill,  near  Atlanta, 
went  into  production  in  May 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  150,- 
000  tons.  Cox  said  his  own 
papers  would  take  about  50- 
60%  of  the  output  and  the  rest 
is  being  sold  to  other  publishers. 
Among  them  are  the  Knight 
Newspapers.  The  Cox-owned 
Miami  News  is  produced  in  the 
Miami  Herald  plant. 

Cox  said  the  mill  was  designed 
to  permit  the  installation  of  a 
second  machine.  It  is  advantage¬ 
ously  located  on  the  navigable 
Savannah  River.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Continental  Can 
Company  for  power  and  other 
facilities  made  the  installation 
feasible. 

In  ‘Elite  Fraternity’ 

“We  are  pleased,”  Cox  said, 
“to  be  accepted  into  the  elite 
fraternity'  of  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers.” 

Richard  W.  Wortham  Jr., 
president  of  Southland  Paper 
Mills  Inc.,  told  of  the  growth 
program  at  Lufkin.  Newsprint 
machines  were  added  in  1946, 
1956,  1959  and  plans  call  for  a 
fifth  machine  there  after  the 
Houston  facility  is  completed. 
The  latter  will  have  a  high-speed 
machine  turning  out  newsprint 
of  the  highest  quality.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  raising  the 
standards  at  the  Lufkin  mill, 
Wortham  promised. 

Touching  on  the  matter  of 
price,  he  declared  that  “all 
factors  are  against  us”  because 
of  continuing  increases  in  costs 
of  labor,  pulp  and  other  basic 
materials. 

‘Robust  Expansion*  Seen 

Kimberly'-Clark’s  expansion  to 
a  fifth  machine  at  Coosa  River 
will  boost  newsprint  production 
to  420,000  tons.  The  company’, 
Kimberly’  said,  is  relying  on  its 
OAvn  projection  that  shows  a 
“robust  expansion”  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry'. 

Improvement  in  quality’  comes 
with  modernization  of  older  ma¬ 
chines,  he  said,  and  in  many 
instances  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
tain  costs  by'  introducing  tech- 
{Continued  on  page  12) 
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nolofjical  chanf^es.  “Rut,"  lie  told 
the  publishers,  “we  have  to  run 
fast  to  stay  even." 

Kimberly-Clark  and  others,  it 
was  reported  to  the  meetinjj, 
are  poarinp  up  to  meet  the 
rising  demands  for  a  quality 
sheet  needed  by  publishers  who 
print  their  pa|)ers  en  offset 
presses.  An  offset  sheet  costs 
more  than  standard  newsprint. 

Acknowledging  that  he  had 
caught  the  brunt  of  the  .south¬ 
erners’  condemnation  of  the 
price  increase  announced  last 
year,  Wallace  A.  Sprague,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Bow'ater  Paper  Co., 
said  it  w’as  his  company’s  aim 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  newsprint  at  a  fair  price. 

Increased  Capacity 

Bowater  tonnage  capacity  in 
its  mill  at  Calhoun,  Tenn.  and 
in  a  new  one  at  Catawba,  S.  C. 
will  reach  600,000  by  1969, 
Sprague  said.  The  Xewhouse 
newspapers  are  partners  with 
Bowater  in  the  Catawba  project. 
Calhoun  went  on  production  in 
1954  and  since  has  put  a  fourth 
machine  into  operation.  A  fifth 
machine  is  “on  the  horizon’’ 
there,  Sprague  reported.  Main¬ 
taining  uniformity  of  quality,  he 
said,  results  in  higher  mill  costs. 

Randolph  C.  Neely,  president 
of  International  Paper  Sales 
Inc.,  went  back  to  his  company’s 
history  books  to  recall  how  it 
was  on  the  brink  of  failure  in 
1921  when  various  pressures 
forced  newsprint  prices  to  a 
“ruinous  level,”  and  customers 
expressed  a  hostile  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  manufacturers. 

In  a  company  as  diversified  as 
his,  Neely  said,  there  is  sharp 
competition  for  capital  invest¬ 
ment  funds  and  it  wasn’t  until 
1956  that  IP  in.stalled  a  news¬ 
print  machine  in  its  Mobile, 
Alabama,  mill.  Two  years  later 
it  added  240,000  tons  of  capacity 
at  its  Pine  Bluff,  Arkan.sas,  mill. 

liunadian  .Supply 

Although  additional  newsprint 
capacity  is  forecast,  Neely  .said, 
some  southern  customers  will  be 
supplied  from  Gatineau,  Quebec, 
where  an  180,000-ton  machine  is 
being  installed.  IP  may  even¬ 
tually  decide  to  increase  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  South  either  in  pre.s- 
ent  mills  or  in  a  new  one,  he 
reported. 

Rol)ert  H.  Spahn,  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
SNPA  New.sprint  Committee, 
urged  the  producers  to  consider 
the  price-.saving  factors  in  strict 
maintenance  of  a  .32-pound  basis 
weight  and  in  reduction  of  web 


breaks  l)y  increasing  the  run- 
ability  of  |)ai)er.  He  said  addi¬ 
tional  savings  should  be  realized 
from  the  shii)i)ing  costs  which 
run  from  $10  to  $15  a  ton.  If 
mills  held  to  uniform  (juality,  he 
said,  i)ublishers  might  be  able 
to  work  out  exchanges  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  cut  transportation 
exi)enses. 

A  “steady  incline"  in  news¬ 
print  needs  in  the  South  was 
reported  by  James  M.  Moroney 
Jr.,  Dollar  XewK,  chairman  of 
the  Newsi)rint  Mills  Committee. 
In  the  next  four  years,  he  said, 
production  from  southern  mills 
will  increase  by  .50%.  His  paper, 
he  reported,  is  committed  wholly 
to  southern  newsprint. 

• 

Mayor  Lindsay 
Names  New 
Press  Secretary 

Harry  J.  O’Donnell,  for  the 
last  12  years  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  research  for 
the  Republican  State  Committee 
in  New  York,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  press  .secretary  to  Mayor 
John  V.  Lind.say  of  New  York 
City. 

O’Donnell  headed  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Bureau  in  Albany 
for  many  years  and  then  was 
appointed  press  secretary  to 
then  Gov’.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
succeeding  James  C.  Hagerty, 
who  became  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  White  House  press 
secretary. 

Woody  Klein,  formerly  with 
the  Setv  York  World-Telegram, 
who  has  been  the  mayor’s  press 
secretary  since  the  mayor  as¬ 
sumed  that  office  last  January, 
will  become  an  assi.stant  to  the 
mayor  and  will  deal  with  hous¬ 
ing  and  urban  development 
affairs. 
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Press  Aims  to  Blunt 
‘Needle’  of  Ad  Foes 


B(K'.\  R.\ton,  Fla. 

The  newspapei-  business  is 
moving  toward  a  crash  progi  am 
to  blunt  the  needle  of  the  foes 
of  advertising. 

Study  committees  from  the 
.American  \ewsj)aj)er  Publishers 
.Association  and  its  affiliated 
Bureau  of  Advertising  have  be¬ 
gun  to  consider  an  appropriate 
course  of  action. 

A  series  of  confrontations 
mu.st  l)e  arranged;  a  continuous 
dialogue  with  government  and 
the  education  community  must 
be  maintained,  memliers  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  w’ere  told  at  their 
annual  meeting  here  this  week. 

’Insular  ViewptiinC 

Unveiling  some  of  the  details 
of  a  newspaper  attack  aimed  at 
dispelling  the  prevailing  mood 
of  antagonism  toward  adver¬ 
tising,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Bureau,  declared  much  of  the 
current  situation  has  been  en¬ 
gendered  by  a  “stuffiness”  in 
communications  and  “an  insular 
viewpoint”  in  business. 

The  first  major  project,  Lips¬ 
comb  said,  will  lie  the  publica¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  an 
ANPA  booklet  which  defines  the 
role  of  advertising  in  the 
nation’s  economy. 

“It’s  our  own  fault,”  Lips¬ 
comb  said  in  reviewing  some  of 
the  recent  attacks  on  advertising 
launched  from  Washington  and 
from  universities  around  the 
country.  There  has  been  no  real 


attemj)t  made  to  effect  an  under¬ 
standing  of  advertising  as  a 
powerful  tool  to  create  the  good 
things  of  life,  Lipscomb  asserted. 

He  spoke  particularly  of  the 
l>roposal  made  by  Prof.  Donald 
F.  Turner,  chief  of  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  for  a  search  for 
new'  methods  of  informing  the 
public  about  products.  (E&P, 
June  12).  The  idea  that  bijr 
business  spends  too  much  on 
promotional  activities  has  a 
counterpart  in  the  Socialist 
British  government’s  decree  cut¬ 
ting  back  this  item  by  40%  in 
the  ease  of  some  companies  early 
this  year,  Lipscomb  observed. 

While  government  people  are 
obsessed  with  marketing  and 
advertising,  he  said,  it  has  be¬ 
come  fashionable  for  educators 
to  “give  us  the  needle.” 

Fallacious  Base 

But  a  New  York  University 
professor,  he  remarked,  has 
shown  in  a  study  made  for  the 
Association  of  National  Adv'er- 
tisers  that  the  claim  that  mo¬ 
nopolization  can  be  traced  to 
large  advertising  expenditures 
rests  on  a  fallacious  base. 
(E&P,  Oct.  29.) 

Lipscomb  said  he  expected  the 
rebuttal  from  newspapers  to 
come  to  “a  full  head  of  steam” 
in  the  next  year  when  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  joins  in  the  con¬ 
certed  action  with  a  series  of 
ads  extolling  the  merits  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Struby  Is  Elected  SNPA  President 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.  Jackson  of  the  Dallas  Times  during  the  last  fi.scal  year. 


Registration  of  close  to  700  set  Herald. 

a  new'  record  at  the  63rd  anni-  i  -  *  .  .  , 

versary  convention  of  the  South-  .  e»  « c  o  «•  n  dustries  for  high  school  ai^ 

ern  Newspaper  Publi.shers  Asso-  New'ly  chosen  for  the  board  college  graduates  was  de.scribed 
ciation  in  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel  are:  for  Alabama — Victor  Han-  Lindsay  A.  Van  VlissingCT, 
and  Club  here  this  week.  son  II  of  Birmingham;  for  personnel  manager.  His  depart- 

In  the  annual  business  meet-  Georgia — William  F.  Morris  III  i^^cnt  has  the  responsibility  for 
ing  the  members  elected  Bert  of  Augusta,  Ga.;  for  Kentucky  keeping  2200  salaried  jobs  fille  , 
Strubj' of  the  .4/ncow  (Ga.)  Tele-  — Cyrus  Mackinnon  of  Louis-  P^^^  2100  hourly  w'age  jobs,  m 
graph  as  president  (See  profile  ville;  for  North  Carolina,  Frank  newspaper  operations, 
jiage  46)  and  moved  u))  Robert  Daniels  Jr.  of  Raleigh;  for  Recruiting  teams  of  three  (an 
M.  Hederman  Jr.  of  the  Jack-  Oklahoma — Tams  Bixby  III  of  editor,  a  sales  executive  and  a 
non  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger  and  Muskegee;  for  Texas — Frank  B.  personnel  supervisor)  visitup- 
.Vcit’.s- to  the  vicepresidency.  Sue-  Whittenburg  of  Amarillo;  and  w'ards  to  30  colleges  and  recrui 
ceeding  him  as  treasurer  is  Joe  for  Virginia — Frank  C.  Batten  prospective  candidates  who  are 
.M.  Dealey  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Jr.  of  Norfolk.  Edward  L.  Gay-  brought  to  the  newspaper  for  a 
Morning  Sews.  lord  of  Oklahoma  City  becomes  visit  and  meetings  w'ith  princi- 

.  ..  .  .  ....  ....1  „„„  f)lA 


How  the  Chicago  Tribune  is 
effectively  coping  with  other  in¬ 
dustries  for  high  school  and 


Morning  Sews.  lord  of  Oklahoma  City 

Among  the  new  directors,  chairman  of  the  Iward 
there  are  six  w'ho  are  sons  or  The  treasurer’s  reiioi 


pal  executives.  No  one  on  the 


grand.sons  of  SNPA  founders,  it  the  association  has  been  oper- 
was  noted  by  the  nominating  ating  w'ithin  its  income,  which 


The  treasurer’s  report  showed  recruitment  team  is  over  33 
e  association  has  been  oper-  y^ars  of  age. 
ing  W'ithin  its  income,  which  Van  Vlissingen  caution 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


committee  chairman,  Alliert  N.  w'as  approximately  $130,000 
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Reps’  Retail 
Contacts 
Are  Endorsed 


f  y  ^  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

j  Extension  of  service  by  news- 

^  paper  representatives  into  re- 

tail  advertising  fields  received 
^  almost  un(|ualified  endorsement 

^  ^  nieetinff  of  publishers  here 

■  ■  ^  this  week. 

At  present,  the  extra  sales 
effort  is  directed  toward  chain 
store  accounts.  The  representa- 
tives,  workin);  from  their  New 
York  and  regional  offices,  con- 
tact  chain  headquarters.  They 
salesmen  the 

newspaper’s  home  territory  to 
prospective 

Di.scussion  of  the  results  of 
leated  are  SNPA  President  Edward  L.  Gaylord  this  broader  service  by  the  rep- 
!  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  &  Times  (center)  resentatives  came  during  a  ses- 
Valter  C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  secretary*mana9ing  of  sion  for  executives  of  Over* 
the  Association  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  [-j,  circulation  newspapers 

at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
|)eriment  with  gadgetry  which  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
benefits  labor  in  pay  and  more  Association, 
jobs.  At  the  Miami  Herald,  John  F.  McGee,  Columbia 
noted  for  its  new  methods  labo-  (S.  C.)  State  and  Record,  ex- 
ratory,  the  take-home  i)ay  of  the  plained  that  the  representatives 
I  average  craftsman  is  greater  offered  publishers  the  benefits  of 

than  that  of  a  New  York  Times  an  additional  sales  force  on  the 
employe,  according  to  Knight.  retail  level  that  can  promote 
(who  In  August,  Knight  said,  the  the  use  of  preprint  sections  and 
—  the  printing  and  ])ubli.shing  indus-  the  expenditure  of  cooperative 

‘  . .  em-  advertising  funds  in  news- 

ployes,  which  was  a  gain  of  papers. 

in  five  years,  “despite 

I  rn  Dppurluiiily 

quoted  Vincent  J.  The  national  “rep”  organiza- 
the  newspaper  broker,  tions,  he  said,  also  are  in  a  posi- 
as  having  said  that  a  newspa-  tion  to  do  an  effective  public 
(ler  in  Florida  is  worth  at  least  relations  job  for  the  newspapers 
twice  as  much  as  one  in  North  among  the  chief  executives  of 
Dakota.  the  chain  stores. 

“Don’t  you  believe  it,”  the  Two  publishers  in  the  audi- 
Miami  publisher  remarked.  ence  volunteered  testimonials 
Responding  to  Knight’s  wel-  for  the  service  being  rendered 
come,  SNPA  President  Edward  to  them  in  this  respect  by  the 
L.  Gaylord  of  the  Oklahoma  Branham  Company. 

City  newspapers  said  he  en-  M’illiam  J.  Hearin,  Mobile 
all  this  leading  to?  listening  to  this  updating  (Ala)  Press  and  Register,  said 

pd.  It  has  l)een  sug-  Florida  history  by  “one  of  ^  considerable  amount  of  “plus” 

ge.sted,  he  replied,  that  after  the  early  pirates.  linage  had  been  generated  by  the 

is  over  Sam  Newhouse  *  representatives  for  his  news- 

pink,  plush  setting  of  the  Boca  i)e  the  lone  conqueror.  Plain  Dealer  Exeeulives  papers.  The  arrangement,  he 
Raton  Hotel  and  Country  Club.  “Really,”  said  Knight,  “we  a  R  i*  t  explained,  calls  for  payment  to 

He  began  by  depicting  his  don’t  expect  to  see  all  Florida  ‘^l***Ot***PC  Keiireineill  j.pp  percent  of  the 

brother,  John  S.  Knight,  as  a  journalism  under  one  flag.  The  Cleveland,  Ohio  national  advertising  billing  as 

modern  version  of  Ponce  de  comjx'tition  has  resulted  in  giv-  Executive  editor  Philip  W.  compensation. 

Leon,  who  came  to  Florida  in  jng  Florida  some  of  the  best  Porter  and  J.  B.  Mullaney,  as-  Albert  Jackson,  DoHos  (Tex.) 

1513  in  search  of  the  Fountain  news))apers  in  the  country.”  sistant  to  editor  and  publisher  Times  Herald,  said  the  program 
of  Youth.  It  was  in  1937  that  And,  he  noted,  many  resi-  Thomas  Vail,  will  retire  Dec.  1  has  been  “very  profitable”  and 
John  Knight  established  a  jour-  dents  of  Vero  Beach  (winter  from  the  Plain  Dealer,  it  was  helpful.  A  major  requirement 
nalistic  beachhead  in  Miami.  home  of  the  Los  Angeles  Dodg-  announced  this  week.  for  success  of  the  effort,  he  re- 

This,  said  Jim  Knight,  might  ers)  receive  four  metropolitan  Porter,  associated  with  the  marked,  is  that  the  representa- 

have  been  his  brother’s  idea  of  newsi)a{)ers  daily  on  their  front  Plain  Dealer  since  1917,  was  tives’  firm  employ  men  who  will 
a  fountain  of  youth.  And  just,  porches.  Sunday  editor  from  1953  to  become  familiar  with  the  local 

as  the  early  Spaniards  had  to  There  are  .substantial  rea-  19(>2  when  he  liecame  managing  markets. 


FIRST  WORDS — James  L.  Knight,  president  ot  the 
Miami  Herald,  left,  delivers  the  "Address  of  Wel¬ 
come"  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  convention  at  Boca  Raton, 


^Indians’  and  ^Pirates 
In  Florida  Tug  o’  Wai 


Boca  Raton  Came  the  British 
History  is  repeating  itself  in  burned  St.  Augustine) 
the  journalistic  conquest  of  Scripps  Howaid  “red  caps”  try  of  Florida  had  19,300 
Florida,  with  Indians,  rebels  with  the  occupation  of  Holly- 
and  pirates  vying  in  a  tug  o’  wood  and  Stuart.  Meanwhile,  29';'r. 
war.  Cowles  swapped  Fort  Pierce  to  comi)Uters, 

But  James  L.  Knight,  pub-  the  Perry  “Indians”  as  the  early  Knight 
lisher  of  Florida  newspapers  British  had  traded  away  Flor-  Manno, 
ranging  from  the  offset-printed  ida  for  the  Bahamas  and  Gi- 
Boca  Raton  News  to  the  compu-  braltar 
ter-set  Miami  Herald,  views  the 
invasion  of  publishers  from  the  • 

North  as  creating  a  healthy  Knig 
albeit  vigorous  conqjetition.  exploits 
Knight  traced  an  analogy  be-  tei  s”  a 
tween  Florida’s  political  and  have  cl 
military  past  and  the  newspa-  Today 
per  business  of  the  pre.sent  in  a  New 
welcoming  talk  at  the  63rd  an-  w' 
niversary  convention  of  the  Knie 
Southern  Newspaper  Publisher 
Association  this  w’eek  in  the  battle 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  Bans 
Women,  Name  Change 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Pittsburgh 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
journalism  society,  at  its  57th 
anniversary  convention  here, 
added  tradition  to  its  historic 
trinity  of  talent,  energ>’,  truth. 

The  traditional  masculinity 
and  the  traditional  ancient 
Greek-letter  name  of  the  fra¬ 
ternal-professional  group  was 
maintained  against  a  spirited 
onslaught  of  “rebels,”  mainly 
representing  campus  chapters, 
who  wanted  to  admit  women 
and  to  drop  the  ancient  SDX 
nomenclature  for  a  more  prosaic 
and  truer  descriptive  title  such 
as  American  Journalism  Associ¬ 
ation. 

About  600  members  attended 
the  sessions  extending  over  four 
days  at  the  Pittsburgh  Hilton 
Hotel. 

Vigorous  Debate 

After  vigorous  debate  sessions 
on  two  different  days,  delegates 
voted  against  admission  of 
women  94  to  48.  Only  19  voted 
for  a  name  change. 

A  motion  to  require  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  submit  a  by-laws  change 
proposal  that  would  admit 
women  journalists  to  the  1967 
national  convention  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  lost  by  a  49-to-47  vote. 

Advocates  of  acceptance  of 
women,  led  by  the  U.C.L.A.  cam¬ 
pus  chapter,  claimed  that  35 
percent  of  news  staffs  are  now 
composed  of  women  and  they 
made  it  clear  they  will  renew 
their  battle  next  year.  A  few 
delegates  who  voted  “no”  ex¬ 
plained  they  did  so  in  keeping 
wdth  chapter  instructions  and 
against  their  owm  consciences. 

Many  members,  pro  and  con 
on  the  subject,  predicted  the 
distaff  movement  will  prevail  in 
three  or  four  years.  Diehard 
opponents  direly  predicted  the 
death  of  SDX  if  its  individuality 
as  a  masculine  fraternity  is 
destroyed. 

Terms  Limited 

One  change  in  the  by-laws 
carried.  Regional  directors  here¬ 
after  shall  serv’e  no  more  than 
two  three-year  terms. 

A  resolution  called  on  the 
United  States  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  abandon  its  prac¬ 
tice  of  barring  photography  and 
broadcasting  from  all  of  its 
activities  on  the  grounds  that 
such  restrictions  infringe  on  the 
free  press. 


Another  resolution  called  on 
the  1967  convention  to  consider 
amending  the  by-laws  to  desig¬ 
nate  SDX  as  an  international 
society  instead  of  a  national  one. 
The  suggested  change  was 
offered  by  the  Deadline  Club, 
the  New  York  City  Professional 
Chapter,  because  it  has  helped 
organize  a  new  professional 
chapter  in  Toronto,  Canada. 

New  Officers 

Tom  Storke,  editor-emeritus, 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  Free 
Press,  was  elected  honorary 
president. 

Robert  M.  White  II,  editor^ 
publisher,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger, 
was  elected  president  to  succeed 
Raymond  L.  Spangler,  publisher. 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

The  new  first  vicepresident 
and  president-elect  is  Staley  T. 
McBrayer,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
News  Citizen  Newspapers. 

The  first  election  contest  in 
years  developed  over  the  office 
of  vicepresident  for  campus  af¬ 
fairs.  Warren  K.  Agee,  dean  of 
the  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Kansas,  who  was  suggested  by 
the  Nominating  Committee,  was 
elected  75-to-16  over  Paul 
Busch,  Trinity  University,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  nominated  from 
the  floor. 

Other  officers  elected  were 
William  B.  Arthur,  editor  of 
Look  Magazine,  New  York,  sec- 
retarj' ;  Frank  Angelo,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  treasurer. 

The  new  regional  directors 
are:  Region  1 — A1  Neuharth, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Region  2 — Don  Carter, 
managing  editor.  National  Ob¬ 
server,  Washington.  Region  4 — 
William  Day,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade  (two-year  unexpired 
term).  Region  5 — Ralph  Otwell, 
Chicago  Siin-Times.  Region  6 — 
Wallace  Allen,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  (one-year  un¬ 
expired  term).  Region  8 — Wil¬ 
liam  Payette,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  Dallas.  Region  9 — 
Zeke  Scher,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

McCormack  Honored 

The  highest  honor  that  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  can  bestow,  the  Wells 
Memorial  Key,  was  awarded  to 
a  past  national  president,  Buren 
H.  McCormack,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager.  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  key  memo¬ 


FOCUS  ON  PHOTO — Looking  at  a  prlie-winning  photo  displayed  at 
the  SDX  convention  are,  from  left,  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  board- 
chairman  of  United  Press  International,  a  convention  speaker;  E.  W. 
Scripps  II,  vicepresident  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  John  Troan, 
associate  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press;  Leo  Koeberlein,  managing 
editor  of  the  Press. 


rializes  Chester  Wells,  who  died 
only  five  months  after  he  was 
elected  national  SDX  president 
in  1913. 

Three  outstanding  journalists 
of  the  nation  were  named  Fel¬ 
lows  of  SDX.  They  are  James  L. 
Kilgallen,  New  York,  a  veteran 
writer  for  Hearst  Headline 
Service;  Charles  A.  Sprague, 
editor-publisher,  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman  and  Capital  Journal; 
Ralph  McGill,  publisher,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  and  Hall 
Syndicate  columnist. 

Campus  chapter  members  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  news  writing  contest. 
There  were  10  winners.  The 
winners  of  cash  prizes  were 
Jonathan  Williams,  New  York 
University,  and  Ken  Brede- 
meier,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  first;  Mark 
Stephens  Hayes,  Indiana  State 
University,  Terre  Haute,  and 
Donald  Towns,  Kansas  State 
University,  Manhattan,  second. 

Speeches  by  nationally  known 
leaders  punctuated  and  enlivened 
the  proceedings. 

Bi.«liup  Speaks 

An  especially  penetrating  and 
eloquent  message  was  delivered 
by  Bishop  John  J.  Wright, 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  advised  young  aspiring 
journalists  to  acquire  thorough 
grounding  in  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  history  and  philosophy  in 
order  to  acquire  a  truly  humane 
outlook  and  an  unperturbed  per¬ 
spective. 

Bishop  Wright,  who  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  the  former 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post  while  he 
was  a  student  at  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  joked  that  he  left  journal¬ 
ism  because  he  decided  the 
church  would  survive  longer 
than  the  Boston  Post — and  it 
has. 

Speaking  on  “Journalism  As 
A  Learned  Profession,”  Bishop 
Wright  remarked,  “We  lost 
Latin  in  the  Church — be  careful 
about  giving  up  your  Greek 
name.  Whether  you  change  your 


name  or  not,  don’t  change  jour¬ 
nalism  from  thinking  of  the 
craft  as  one  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  Most  professions  have 
abandoned  the  liberal  arts  for 
technical  knowledge. 

“I  think  we  see  in  law,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  medicine  and 
teaching  itself  the  substitution 
of  technique  for  depth  of  knowl¬ 
edge,”  Bishop  Wright  lamented 
“Journalism  should  not  become 
a  mere  methodical  craft  but 
should  retain  the  erudition  of 
the  liberal  arts.  I  know  how 
important  technique  is,  but  it 
should  be  subordinated  to  even 
more  important  things.  There 
is  a  great  debate  in  universities 
and  colleges  on  where  to  place 
journalism  schools,  but  men  of 
journalism  should  above  all  else 
be  authentic  scholars. 

History  Needed 

“Journalists  as  learned  men 
should  be  steeped  in  history, 
which  has  a  moderating  power 
and  gives  us  temperance.  An¬ 
cient  history  has  disappeared 
from  the  curricula  and  history 
now  is  no  more  than  current  or 
recent  events.  This  gives  us  a 
sense  of  frenzy  when  confronted 
with  changes,  which  are  by  no 
means  as  startling  as  communi¬ 
cations  suggest.  If  the  news  is 
reported  and  read  by  people  with 
any  knowledge  of  history,  we  are 
spared  neurotic  alarm  and  are 
better  able  to  cope.  For  example, 
the  Trojan  Horse  was  a  fifth 
column  using  infiltration  tech¬ 
nique  and  25  centuries  ago  the 
Greeks  had  leagues  comparable 
to  the  United  Nations. 

“Few  books  evaluate  political 
chieftains  better  than  Plutarch, 
who  revealed  the  goodness  and 
evil  in  public  life.  History  gives 
the  writer  a  sense  of  perspective 
and  saves  him  from  hopeless¬ 
ness  and  total  despair. 

Pliilosophy  Needed 

“Give  a  generous  place,  too, 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  which 
gives  us  a  needed  majestic  calm. 
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philosopliy  and  history  have  an 
ancient  role  to  play  in  the 
learned  professions. 

“We  depend  on  you  for  facts 
but  also  for  truth  and  you  must 
make  sure  that  isolated  facts 
do  not  obscure  the  truth.  Our 
civilization  is  fact-happy  and  we 
must  recognize  that  mere  facts 
can  fracture  the  whole  truth. 
There  is  a  distinction  between 
facts  and  truth,  between  a  com- 
puterizt*d  civilization  and  a 
humane  civilization.  Many  facts 
are  lacking  in  truth.  Facts  are 
cold  and  dead  and  truth  is  alive 
and  warm.  Facts  are  the  trees, 
truth  the  woods.  The  truth  shall 
make  you  free,  but  not  facts. 
Facts  come  by  the  gross  but 
truth  is  beyond  measure. 

“History,  philosophy,  truth 
will  make  you  humane.  The  fu¬ 
ture  belongs  to  those  with  the 
most  ideas,  those  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  truth.  Without  love, 
loyalty  and  truth  the  journalist 
is  not  getting  the  message 
through. 

“Men  are  not  less  dedicated, 
not  less  learned  today  but  they 
are  swamped  in  technical  jar¬ 
gon.  The  world  is  ruled  by  words 
— not  formulae.  The  master  of 
words — such  as  Churchill  or 
Roosevelt — has  a  clean,  clear 
magic  and  can  rule  the  age  of 
technology.  Do  the  same  thing.” 

Viet  Nam  Fru$<trution 

Viet  Nam’s  awful  demands 
and  perplexities  occupied  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  three 
speakers. 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  founder 
and  director  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
Princeton,  N,  J.,  sponsored  by 
125  newspapers,  maintained  that 
a  groundswell  of  public  dissatis¬ 
faction  over  Viet  Nam  caused 
the  resurgence  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  in  the  recent  election. 
Dr.  Gallup  deplored  so-called 
“private  polls”  often  quoted  by 
politicians  and  said  they  dam- 


CHECKINS  THE  NEWS— Staley 
T,  McBrayer  (I),  Fort  Worth  News 
Citizen  Newspapers,  retiring  na¬ 
tional  secretary  of  SDX,  and 
Bishop  John  J.  Wright  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Catholic  D  iocese,  a 
former  newspaperman  and  a  con¬ 
vention  speaker,  look  over  news 
reports  from  a  wire  machine. 


age  public  acceptance  of  legiti¬ 
mate,  scientific  polls. 

The  pollster  noted  that  this 
was  the  16th  national  election  in 
which  he  has  made  surveys.  He 
said  his  and  other  pollsters’ 
failures  in  1948  have  made  him 
a  little  gunshy.  He  quoted  one 
quip.ster  as  having  said:  “Dewey 
lost  in  a  Gallup  and  Tnaman 
won  in  a  walk.” 

“On  every  election  day,  I  have 
my  butterflies,”  Dr.  Gallup 
acknowledged.  “We  are  in  a 
fairly  risky  business.  W’e  said 
in  our  final  release  there  was  a 
strong  nation-wide  trend  to  the 
GOP,  which  should  make  sub¬ 
stantial  gains,  picking  up  35  to 
55  seats  in  the  House.  The 
actual  gain  now  stands  at  47 
seats.  We  have  improved  samp¬ 
ling,  improved  procedures,  im¬ 
proved  methodology’. 

Polls  Help  Presidents 

“Polls  keep  check  on  Presi¬ 
dents  and  help  government 
leaders  to  make  better  decisions. 
Their  judgment  is  helped  not 
harmed  by  our  information. 

“The  great  underlying  issue 
in  the  recent  election  was  the 
public’s  discontent  over  Viet 
Nam.  This  did  not  mean  that 
people  were  against  LBJ’s 
policies  and  strategy  but  that 
they  were  looking  desperately 
for  an  honorable  way  out.  The 
war  w'ill  continue  to  be  an  issue 
if  it  is  not  resolved. 

“In  making  polls,  we  try  to 
follow  a  rigid  set  of  ethical 
standards  but  some  of  the  worst 
offenders  are  Congressmen  who 
send  out  questions  by  franked 
mail  and  reach  inaccurate  con¬ 
clusions  to  get  added  publicity. 
Research  should  be  to  discover 
the  truth.  Since  1935,  we  have 
polled  people  every  month  on 
every  conceivable  question  in 
that  pursuit. 

“I’ve  become  an  evangelist 
for  democracy  because  I’ve  found 
the  judgment  of  the  people  is 
extraordinarily  sound  and  ahead 
of  their  leaders.  The  people  are 
ready  to  make  radical  changes 
in  the  length  of  political  cam¬ 
paigns  and  the  amount  of  money 
spent  and  they  are  fed  up  with 
name-calling.” 

Private  Polls  Pollute 

Delegates  from  campus  chap¬ 
ters  covered  the  Gallup  speech 
for  their  story-writing  contest. 
In  a  question-answer  interview 
session.  Dr.  Gallup  said  private 
political  polls  for  individual  can¬ 
didates  pollute  the  climate  of 
public  opinion  and  these  inac¬ 
curate  reports  hurt  the  public’s 
belief  in  all  polls. 

William  L.  Ryan,  Associated 
Press  news  analyst,  the  first  of 
four  AP  special  correspondents 
who  have  the  world  for  their 
beat,  declared  the  Viet  Nam 


PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURATION 

— Retiring  SDX  President  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Spangler,  Redwood  City 

(Calif.)  Tribune,  pins  a  badge 

on  the  new  president,  Robert  M. 

White  II,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

story  and  the  China  story  are 
exercises  in  frustration  for 
newsmen. 

“In  Viet  Nam,  for  everything 
that  looks  like  a  fact  you  can 
find  a  built-in  contradiction,” 
Ryan  asserted.  “In  the  case  of 
China,  facts  are  elusive  things 
and  one  can  never  be  sure  he 
has  the  whole  answer.” 

Ryan,  who  was  at  the  recent 
Manila  Conference,  laconically 
reported : 

“I’m  sorry  to  report  that  the 
situation  today  looks,  in  many 
respects,  more  frustrating  than 
ever  and  that  as  of  this  moment 
it  is  impossible  yet  to  see  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Deep  Depression 

“I  must  also  report  a  sense  of 
deep  depression  from  the  sight 
of  Saigon  today.  In  the  short 
time  since  I  had  seen  it  last  it 
has  gone  dramatically  downhill, 
and  in  the  12  years  since  I  had 
seen  it  for  the  first  time  it  has 
become  an  entirely  different 
place.” 

The  AP  analyst  said  the 
poison  of  corruption  has  seeped 
far  down  into  the  ranks  of  the 
population  because  of  the  over- 
indulgence  of  the  U.S.  in  pour¬ 
ing  out  millions  of  dollars. 

“There  is  plenty  of  tempta¬ 
tion  to  steal,”  he  reported. 
“American  goods  and  money 
literally  pour  into  the  country, 
and  one  wonders  if  Viet  Nam  is 
not  being  over-helped  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  it  is  being  strangled  by  it. 
The  annual  rate  of  U.S.  econ¬ 
omic  aid  alone — this  is  apart 
from  the  15  billion  or  more  a 
year  for  the  war  itself — is 
$600,000,000.” 

The  speaker  said  we  are  not 
even  beginning  to  win  the  war 
of  pacification. 

“Even  350,000  U.S.  troops  in 
the  country  have  not  been 
enough  to  offer  any  assurance  of 
a  clear-cut  victory  since,  I  think 
personally,  clear-cut  victory  is 
not  going  to  be  possible,”  he 
said.  “Victory  in  Viet  Nam  in 
the  long  run  is  going  to  amount 
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to  the  absence  of  defeat.” 

Ryan  said  he  felt  there  may 
be  a  way  out  in  Asia  if  the 
Russians’  cooperation  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  apply  international 
guarantees  to  a  projected  settle¬ 
ment.  He  advised  against  major 
escalation  of  the  war  for  fear 
of  bringing  the  Chinese  in. 

Bartholomew  Optimistic 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  board 
chairman  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  and  1966  national 
honorary  president  of  SDX,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Viet  Nam,  was  somewhat  more 
optimistic  than  Ryan.  He  said 
475  correspondents  in  Saigon 
are  making  the  war  an  over¬ 
covered  story  and  some  things 
are  over-played.  He  said  it’s 
easy  to  paint  a  black  picture 
there,  but  he  had  an  optimistic 
outlook  over  our  ability  to  out- 
guerrilla  the  guerrillas. 

Julian  B.  Goodman,  president 
of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  who  formerly  had  20 
years  of  experience  in  news 
broadcasting,  announced  that 
NBC  News  plans  to  begin  early 
next  year  a  new  weekly  tele¬ 
vision  program  consisting  prin¬ 
cipally  of  live  reports  by  satel¬ 
lite  from  its  correspondents  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Assurance  of 
access  to  the  satellites  is  a 
requisite  for  the  inauguration 
of  this  projected  new  series. 

“Although  print  and  electronic 
journalism  have  many  outstand¬ 
ing  reporters,  both  face  a  con¬ 
tinuing  and  increasing  need  for 
more  outstanding  writers,” 
Goodman  said.  “The  elementarj’ 
ingredients  of  journalism  are 
not  sufficient  for  today’s  better- 
educated,  more  sophisticated, 
more  demanding  public.” 

Antagonism  Wanes 

The  speaker  noted  that  an¬ 
tagonism  between  print  and 
electronic  journalism  has  been 
waning  as  mutual  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  challenges  as  well  as 
problems  continue  to  draw  them 
together.  Among  the  accom¬ 
plishments,  he  cited  recognition 
by  print  that  it  can  also  gain 
from  the  electronic  revolution 
produced  by  television.  It  is  now 
technically  possible,  he  pointed 
out,  to  print  a  newspaper  elec¬ 
tronically  in  the  home,  a  de¬ 
velopment  that  may  some  day 
make  obsolete  newsstands  and 
trucks  in  the  newspaper  delivery 
system.  Computers,  he  noted, 
already  are  helping  produce 
some  newspapers. 

Television  has  at  the  same 
time,  Goodman  said,  realized 
that  the  public  has  a  hearty 
appetite  for  news  in  great  vol¬ 
ume  and  detail — much  more 
than  it  can  supply — so  nothing 
{Continued  on  page  39) 
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APME  Urged  to  Resist 
Lawyers’  News  Curbs 


San  1)ie(X),  Caiif. 

William  R.  Dickinson,  outgo¬ 
ing  APME  piesident,  warned 
editors  not  to  give  ground  in  the 
“continuing  battle”  with  the 
legal  profession  in  which,  “the 
infighting  has  l)ecome  more 
deadly.” 

“The  First  Amendment, 
guaranteeing  a  free  i)ress,  and 
the  Sixth  Amendment,  guaran¬ 
teeing  fair  trial,  have  coex¬ 
isted  since  1790.  Only  in  the 
last  few  years  have  lawyers  — 
mostly  defense  lawyers  —  uni- 
laterially  decided  that  the  two 
are  on  a  collision  course  which 
may  imperil  justice,”  he  said. 

liickinson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Philcuielpliia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
noted,  “they  prate,  among  other 
things,  about  the  British  sys¬ 
tem  and  how  wonderful  it 
is  .  .  .”  then  pointed  out  that  in 
Britain  leading  juri.sts  were 
calling  for  changes  in  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

“American  newspapers  — 
with  a  few  glaring  exceptions 
in  the  past  —  have  not,  and  do 
not,  seek  to  influence  the  course 
of  justice,”  he  said.  “We  must 
not  yield  one  inch  in  our  de¬ 
termination  to  defend  the  free, 
open  forum  which  the  press 
provides,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  information.  We  leave 
it  to  the  lawyers  to  determine 
their  own  ethical  .standards  — 
and  we  must  determine  our 
own. 

“We  must  retain  the  power 
of  free  judgment  willed  to  us 
by  sage  men  who,  when  this  na¬ 
tion  was  born,  deliberated 
gravely  on  how  to  keep  it  free, 
and  then  wrote  the  First 
Amendment  as  the  primary 
article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

“If  news  our  readers  need  is 
being  denied  them,  we  mu.st  get 
that  news,  and  we  mu.st  print 
it — and  we  must  be  willing,  if 
neces.sary,  to  take  the  conse¬ 
quences  . . .” 

Future  (itiallengrs 

Looking  to  the  future,  Dick¬ 
inson  said,  “we  will  find  that 
our  new  role  is  one  of  thought¬ 
ful  analy.sis,  synthesis,  and  ex¬ 
planation  —  not  one  of  just 
giving  the  facts.”  He  thought 
that  newspapers  would  have  to 
greatly  reduce  the  emphasis 
placed  on  coverage  of  spot 
news.  “How  much  spot  news 
is  there,  any  way,  on  a  given 
day,  that  is  really  new  and  im¬ 
portant  to  our  readers?”  He 
asked,  adding,  “could  it  not  be 
compressed  into  a  page  or  even 


less,  leaving  us  far  more  space 
to  devote  to  background,  to  in- 
teipretation,  to  explanation?” 

A  new  breed  of  journalist 
would  be  required,  “the  highly- 
paid  speciali.st.”  This  new  kind 
of  newspaperman  would  deal 
with  the  advances  in  science,  in 
medicine,  in  education,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
the  white  and  the  nonwhite,  the 
sick  and  the  well.” 

Dciiiandliiig  Task 

Dickinson  pointed  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  responsibility  such  de¬ 
velopment  placed  on  newspa¬ 
per  executives.  “You,  as  man¬ 
aging  editors,  are  going  to  find 
your  jobs  steadily  more  de¬ 
manding,  Computers  will  not  do 
your  work.  You  must  be  gen¬ 
eralists  and  humanists  in  an 
age  of  specialists  and  scientists, 
trying  to  know  something  about 
everything,  seeking  to  under¬ 
stand  what’s  new  and  who 
cares,  and  why,  and  where  you 
can  put  your  finger  on  the  man 
or  woman  who  can  explain  it 
.  .  .  we  will  hire  with  an  eye  to 
the  future,  weighing  not  only 
the  applicant’s  ability  to  handle 
the  immediate  job,  but  also  his 
possibilities  for  coping  with  big¬ 
ger  assignments  to  come.  We 


will  ask,  ‘can  he — or  she — 
think?  Can  he  —  or  she  — 
learn?’  ” 

He  predicted:  “As  we  move 
fuither  through  this  period  of 
transition,  as  we  begin  to  fit 
more  comfortably  into  our  even 
more  responsible  and  demand¬ 
ing  new  role  —  the  role  of  in¬ 
creasing  man’s  understanding 
of  man  —  we  will  find  our.selves 
less  often  the  targets  of  petty 
and  annoying  criticism.” 

It  was  not  the  careful  and 
thorough  analysis  and  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  news  “that  gets  us 
in  trouble.”  It  was  the  slambang 
reportage  of  the  moment,  “done 
and  printed  in  a  fast  fading 
tradition,  that  blurs  our  im¬ 
age.” 

Dickinson  concluded :  “This 
transition,  I  say  again,  is  not 
an  easy  one  to  make  —  but  it 
must  be  made.  These  are  diffi¬ 
cult  days  for  newspapers  and 
for  newspapermen.  There  are 
those  who  are  counting  us  out. 
But  our  forward  path,  I 
think,  is  clearly  marked. 

“If  we  can  move  with  all  de¬ 
liberate  speed  and  with  rea.son- 
able  smoothness  —  if  we  can 
change  with  our  greatly  chang¬ 
ing  world  —  then  our  greatest 
days  lie  just  ahead.” 


Gallagher  Details  AP 
^Technical  Revolution 


San  Diego 

Technical  and  editorial 
changes  in  Associated  Press 
operations  were  outlined  here  by 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  news  service,  in  his 
address  before  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association. 

Gallagher  told  the  editors  that 
as  a  first  step  in  a  “technical 
revolution”  the  AP’s  “A”  Wire, 
primary  distribution  circuit, 
will  be  changed  next  spring  from 
all-caps  teletype  to  caps  and 
lower  case,  without  line  justifi-' 
cation. 

Line  width  of  the  wire  will 
remain  the  .same,  and  it  will  be 
speeded  from  60  to  66  words  a 
minute.  The  change-over  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  “A”  Wire 
computer-compatible. 

For  papers  not  using  com¬ 
puters,  the  changeover  will  make 
the  copy  desk’s  task  easier  since 
copy  will  arrive  in  caps  and 
lower  case,  eliminating  some  of 
the  traditional  need  for  copy 
marking. 


Gallagher  said:  “In  the  tech¬ 
nical  field  we  will  in  the  coming 
year — hopefully  in  April  or  per¬ 
haps  early  May — change  over 
our  basic  A  Wire  to  upper  and 
lower  case  at  a  higher  speed  to 
compen.sate  for  the  lost  time. 
This  will  enable  those  papers 
wdth  computers  to  store  the  A 
Wire  copy  and  call  it  out  at  will. 

“It  is  the  first  step  in  a  tech¬ 
nical  revolution  which  will  be 
carried  out  throughout  the  serv¬ 
ice  over  the  next  few  years. 
Here  again  we  are  going  to 
make  our  changes  step-by-step 
because  the  technical  area  of 
delivery  is  moving  so  rapidly 
that  a  change  today  can  be  ol^ 
solete  tomorrow.  But  our  aim  is 
to  have  one  type  of  delivery 
system,  upper  and  lower  case, 
rather  than  our  traditional  tele¬ 
type  wire.  In  connection  with 
this  we  will  be  experimenting  in 
one  state  next  year  with  higher 
speed  printers  in  upper  and 
lower  case. 

“Depending  on  how  these  work 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


APME  Honors 
Top  Reporter, 
Photographer 

AP  reporter  Bob  Horton  of 
the  Washington  bureau  and 
photographer  James  Bourdier  of 
the  Miami  bureau  have  been 
named  winners  of  the  annual 
APME  awards  for  outstanding 
work  hy  staffers. 

The  awards  carry  a  $500  prize 
each  for  “top  performance”  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  The  prize.s 
were  presented  during  the 
APME  convention  in  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Horton  won  the  award  for  hi.s 
reporting  of  a  little-known  epi¬ 
sode  that  took  place  during  the 
assassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  concerning  the  transfer  of 
strategic  codes  from  the  side  of 
Kennedy  to  his  successor  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson.  The  story  ap¬ 
peared  Nov.  21.  1965. 

Bourdier  was  cited  for  his 
series  of  pictures  covering  the 
slaying  of  a  student  by  Domin¬ 
ican  .\rmy  guard  Sept.  27,  1965. 
His  pictures  caught  the  prelim¬ 
inaries  and  the  actual  shooting 
as  the  demonstrating  .student 
taunted  the  guard  and  dared 
him  to  shoot. 


Dewitt  Scott  Named 
Muiia^ini:  Editor 

Pater.s()n,  N.  J. 

Dewitt  H.  Scott  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  morning  Call. 

Scott,  managing  editor  of  the 
Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  un¬ 
til  several  months  ago,  succeeds 
Carl  F.  Jellinghaus,  who  has 
been  serving  both  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Call  and  as  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  its 
sister  newspaper,  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  Record.  Malcolm  A.  Borg, 
assistant  publisher,  .said  the 
move  was  being  made  to  give 
Jellinghaus  more  time  to  devote 
to  the  Record. 

An  experienced  newspaper¬ 
man  who  has  worked  at  many 
editorial  po.sts,  Scott,  44,  was 
city  editor  and  later  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  from  1959 
until  he  went  to  the  Yonkers 
Herald-Statesman  in  1964. 
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By  William  Conboy, 

National  Marketing  Manager,  Sealtest  Foods,  and 
Stuart  Minton, 

Account  Executive,  N.W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc. 


(Beginning  with  this  issue,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  will  feature  ex- 
erpts  from  a  series  of  talks 
which  were  presented  by  lead¬ 
ing  advertisers  at  a  “Newspa¬ 
pers  Are  Action!”  seminar  held 
on  Nov.  10.  The  one-day  meet¬ 
ing  was  sponsored  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies.) 

We  at  Sealtest  somewhat  im¬ 
modestly  like  to  feel  that  we’ve 
had  something  to  do  with  mak¬ 
ing  newspapers  a  place  “where 
the  action  is.” 

We’re  coming  to  the  end  of  a 
year  that  has  seen  Sealtest 
place  a  major  portion  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  advertising  effort  in 
newspapers  in  a  way  the  me- 


shortest  in  consumer  products 
marketing.  From  the  date  we 
introduce  a  new  flavor  to  the 
date  we  replace  it  in  the  ice 
cream  cabinet  with  another  new 
flavor,  the  promotion  life  is  just 
a  few  weeks. 

Because  of  the  time  cycle,  the 
advertising  job  in  support  of 
these  promotions  is  a  difficult 
one.  Above  all,  the  advertising 
must  have  immediacy.  It  must 
reach  the  majority  of  consumers 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  it  must 
induce  them  to  immediate  trial. 
If  the  advertising  doesn’t  act 
fast — fast — fast,  then  our  op¬ 
portunity  for  repeat  purchase 
during  this  short  promotion  pe¬ 
riod  rapidly  diminishes. 

This  is  our  fundamental  rea¬ 
son  for  running  Hi-Fi  ads  this 
year:  broad  reach  and  fast  im¬ 
pact. 


20,000  LINES  of  extra  new  car  announcement  advertising  in  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  was  sold  this  year  by  these 
three  members  of  the  Branham  Company's  Detroit  sales  staff!  Left 
to  right — Walter  P.  Hallman,  Edwin  Charney  and  Charles  E.  Thomp¬ 
son.  The  paper  gave  them  a  Hub  Cap  Award. 


Norfolk  Newspapers  Tip 
Their  Hats  To  Branham  Co. 


dium  has  not  been  used  before. 
We  have  run  schedules  averag¬ 
ing  15  Hi-Fi  color  full  page  ads 
in  175  markets  and  275  news¬ 
papers. 

Sealtest  markets  milk  and  ice 
cream  in  only  about  half  the 
country,  but  this  year,  out  of 
all  the  pre-printed  inserts  run¬ 
ning  in  all  newspapers  all  over 
the  country,  Sealtest  has  ac¬ 
counted  for  60%  of  the  total. 
That’s  60%  of  all  the  Hi-Fi  and 
SpectaColor  inserts  run  in 
America  this  year.  Sales  results 
of  this  program  have  been  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Marketing  Strategy  Told 

How  did  we  get  into  Hi-Fi? 
Why  does  this  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers  fit  the  Sealtest  marketing 
strategy  ? 

The  Sealtest  marketing  strat¬ 
egy  for  ice  cream,  for  example, 
is  based  on  the  special  flavor 
promotion,  what  used  to  be 
known  as  the  Sealtest  Flavor- 
of-the-Month.  The  special  flavor 
is  the  vehicle  for  creating  ex¬ 
citement  about  Sealtest  ice 
cream  by  offering  the  consumer 
a  new  flavor  which  competitors 
do  not  have. 

The  creation  of  a  new  Seal- 
test  ice  cream  flavor  is  a  long 
and  complicated  and  expensive 
procedure,  but  once  we  go  ahead 
and  launch  the  promoted  flavor 
broadly,  the  life  cycle  of  a  Seal- 
test  special  flavor  is  perhaps  the 


Early  Sales  Peak 

We  leamed  early  in  the  year 
that  we  were  getting  immediate 
sales  response  to  the  Hi-Fi  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  housewife. 
She  was  picking  up  our  special 
ice  cream  flavors  right  after  the 
Hi-Fi  ads  appeared.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  we  were  enjoying  great 
sales  peaks  during  the  first  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks  of  our  promotions. 

But  also  sales  dropped  off 
more  rapidly  after  the  peak 
than  they  had  in  the  past  when 
we  relied  on  traditional  media 
scheduling,  scheduling  which 
gave  us  continuity  throughout 
the  promotion  period. 

The  end  result,  based  on  using 
a  single  full  page  Hi-Fi  ad  at 
the  beginning  of  the  promotion 
period,  gave  us  greater  aggre¬ 
gate  sales  for  the  full  period 
simply  on  the  strength  of  the 
early  peak.  But  we  came  to 
realize  that  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  add  frequency  to  the 
impact  of  the  initial  Hi-Fi  in¬ 
sertion.  We  wanted  to  get  out 
of  the  starting  gate  just  as  fast 
but  we  needed  to  add  stamina  to 
the  effort  to  take  advantage  of 
the  initial  momentum. 

Stu  Minton  will  now  tell  you 
how  we  went  about  doing  this. 
Stu  runs  the  Sealtest  account  at 
N.  W.  Ayer. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
experiment  with  a  double  Hi-Fi 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


A  Hub  Cap  Award  was  pre¬ 
sented  recently  to  the  Detroit 
office  of  the  Branham  Company 
by  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star  in  recognition 
of  the  20,000  extra  lines  of  1967 
car  announcement  advertising 
sold  by  the  sales  representatives 
on  that  staff. 

According  to  Edwin  Chamey, 
vicepresident  and  manager  of 
Branham’s  Detroit  branch,  the 
20,000  extra  business  was  sold 
after  the  car  manufacturers  and 
their  agencies  had  released  what 
is  commonly  believed  to  be  final 
media  lists. 

He  said  Lincoln-Mercury, 
Buick,  Chevrolet,  Oldsmobile 
and  Chrysler  all  were  persuaded 
to  alter  their  general  rate  media 
plans  for  the  Norfolk  papers 
which  resulted  in  extra  linage 
and  dollar  revenue  The  total 
1967  new  car  linage,  including 
trucks,  amounted  to  a  record 
breaking  62,134  lines  in  Nor¬ 
folk  during  the  announcement 
period,  Charney  said. 

In  the  case  of  Lincoln-Mer¬ 
cury,  Charney  said  the  agency, 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  agreed  to 
a  deal  whereby  the  paper  got 
an  8-page  preprinted  section  in¬ 
stead  of  the  originally  planned 
two  facing  pages  of  1200-line 
ads.  The  preprinted  section  had 
been  scheduled,  he  said,  exclu¬ 
sively  for  papers  in  the  top  30 
markets  and  the  Norfolk  papers 
are  ranked  34th.  The  sale  was 


arranged  by  getting  the  local 
dealers  in  Norfolk  who  were 
members  of  the  Lincoln-Mer¬ 
cury  Dealers  Association  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  ROP 
ads  and  the  preprinted  section. 

Chevrolet,  Charney  said,  had 
Norfolk  down  on  the  “B”  size 
list  for  13,000  lines  of  business, 
but  a  call  by  Branham  convinced 
the  advertiser  that  Norfolk 
should  be  switched  to  the  “A” 
list  which  brought  12,000  addi¬ 
tional  lines  to  the  papers. 

He  said  Chrysler  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  use  a  SpectaColor 
preprint  in  Norfolk  rather  than 
the  1800-line  black-and-white 
ROP  ad  Young  &  Rubicam  had 
ordered  for  insertion. 

In  the  case  of  Buick,  he  said 
the  agency  switched  from  black- 
and-white  to  full  color.  The 
dealers,  he  said,  paid  the  color 
premium  charges.  Oldsmobile, 
he  said,  ran  an  additional  2100- 
line  black  and  one  color  ad. 


S&K-S  Promotes 

Howard  C.  Story  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
Inc.,  has  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  promotions:  Roderick  W. 
Matteson  to  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Walter  Crocco  to  senior 
vicepresident;  Walter  Dotts  to 
the  board  of  directors;  and 
Peter  Marron  to  manager  of 
sales  development. 
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program — and  also  with  other 
media  additives,  by  the  way — in 
selected  test  markets.  We  found 
that  when  we  scheduled  a  sec¬ 
ond  Hi-Fi  insertion  during  the 
third  or  fourth  week  of  our 
eight  week  promotion,  our  sales 
peaked  again  and  that  overall 
product  movement  was  sus¬ 
tained  at  a  significantly  higher 
level. 

Frequency  Doubled 

So  it  made  sense  to  double  up 
on  our  insertions  but  obviously 
the  question  was:  How  to  do 
this  within  a  sound  and  realis¬ 
tic  economic  framework. 

Out  of  this  need  came  an 
idea  for  a  solution.  The  answer 
was  to  buy  pre-printed  inserts 
in  partial  page  units. 

This  may  sound  obvious  and 
simple  but  it  had  never  been 
done  before,  and  as  is  true  when 
you  pioneer  in  anything,  we 
found  more  people  who  told  us 
why  it  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t 
work  than  people  who  encour¬ 
aged  us  to  move  ahead. 

Our  plan  to  achieve  more  fre¬ 
quency  for  Sealtest  called  for 
us  to  go  to  vertical  half  pages 
like  this.  Our  reasoning  and 
our  copy  testing  told  us  that 
the  penetration  and  readership 
of  the  half  page  would  be  al¬ 
most  as  strong  as  the  full  page. 
After  all,  we  still  had  the  basic 
assets  of  full  page  Hi-Fi  going 
for  us  with  the  half  page.  We 
still  had  the  outstanding  gra¬ 
vure  reproduction  quality  in  the 
generally  monotone  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper,  and  we 
had  what  may  be  the  major  as¬ 
set  of  Hi-Fi — reader  surprise. 
The  reader  simply  isn’t  expect¬ 
ing  the  full  color  display  as  she 
turns  the  pages  of  the  newspa¬ 
per — ^which  is  certainly  one  rea¬ 
son  why  Hi-Fi  has  consistently 
produced  astronomical  reader- 
ship  scores. 

Incidentally,  we’re  working 
with  the  half  page  vertical  unit, 
which  bleeds  top,  bottom  and 
outside  because  a  number  of 
papers  on  our  list  are  not  me¬ 
chanically  equipped  to  handle 
SpectaColor.  If  they  all  could 
handle  registered  pre-prints 
then  there  would  be  no  reason 
to  prevent  us  from  using  other 
shapes  and  size  units. 

Half-Page  Idea 

To  understand  what  we  were 
up  against  when  we  developed 
the  half  page  idea,  it’s  helpful 
to  look  at  the  fundamental  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  pre-printed  roll- 
fed  insert  buy. 

First  of  all,  the  Hi-Fi  or 


SpectaColor  purchase  always 
had  been  approached  as  two  sep¬ 
arate  transactions.  One,  of 
course,  is  space;  the  other  is  the 
preparation  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment — and  by  this  I’m  not  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  art  work,  type  set 
or  the  printing  cylinders,  but 
rather  to  the  paper  iself,  the 
gravure  printing  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  and  the  shipping  of  the 
rolls  to  the  newspapers. 

Getting  back  to  the  two  parts 
of  the  Hi-Fi  purchase — space 
and  preparation — let’s  assume 
in  the  interest  or  arithmetic 
simplicity  that  the  full  page 
space  cost  on  the  average  will 
account  for  half  of  the  total. 
This  is  close  to  the  actual  fact. 
Preparation  —  paper,  printing 
and  shipping,  accounts  for  the 
other  50%  of  the  package. 

Obviously,  then,  when  we  go 
to  half  pages  we  can  anticipate 
.saving  approximately  50%  of 
the  space  cost,  which  amounts 
to  25%  of  the  total  cost.  But 
the  preparation  cost — paper  and 
shipping — will  remain  virtually 
unchanged.  So  we’re  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  buying  50%  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  unit  for  around  75% 
of  the  cost. 

Cost  Per  1000  Reduced 

This  doesn’t  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense,  but  we  reasoned 
that  with  one  other  twist,  half 
pages  would  make  economic 
sense.  The  idea  was  for  us  to 
find  other  advertisers,  operating 
with  strategies  that  suggested 
preprinted  inserts,  and  arrange 
a  partnership  where  two  half 
pages,  Sealtest  and  the  other 


advertisement,  were  preprinted 
back  to  back  on  the  same  roll. 

The  two  advertisers  now  di¬ 
vide  the  cost  of  paper,  of  print¬ 
ing  and  of  shipping,  and  the 
economics  really  make  sense. 
The  cost  of  the  half  page  now 
averages  around  60%  of  the 
full  page  cost.  In  temis  of  dol¬ 
lar  efficiency,  the  half  page  Hi- 
Fi  unit  will  be  deliver^  in  the 
$8.00  per  thousand  circulation 
area.  (The  actual  figure  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  newspaper  list  and 
the  circulation  overlap  of  the 
partners.)  As  you  know,  the 
$8.00  cost  is  getting  fairly  close 
to  the  cost  of  magazines,  though 
with  Hi-Fi  the  advertiser  has  a 
reproduction  quality  color  ex¬ 
clusivity  that’s  hardly  available 
to  him  in  magazines  or  any 
other  medium. 

Sealtest  plans  to  run  26  half 
page  Hi-Fi  advertisements  in 
major  markets  in  support  of  its 
promotion  schedule  in  1967.  We 
are  working  now  with  a  number 
of  major  advertisers  on  partner¬ 
ship  arrangements  for  next 
year. 

A  Sealtest  half  page  Hi-Fi 
advertisement  ran  November  14 
in  a  product  test  situation  in 
Omaha.  Back  to  back  wdth  the 
Sealtest  half  page  was  a  Kim¬ 
berly  Clark  half  page  adver¬ 
tisement.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  two  Hi-Fi  half  page  adver¬ 
tisements  have  ever  run  in  a 
single  issue  of  a  newspaper  and, 
needless  to  say,  we  hope  and  ex¬ 
pect  that  this  event  will  open  a 
new  dimension  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  publisher,  advertiser  and 
reader. 


New  Thursday  Magazine 
For  Detroit  News  | 

1  >ETR0IT 

A  new'  weekly  magazine  ap¬ 
pears  on  Thursday  in  all  editions 
of  the  Detroit  News.  Named 
“Tempo,”  and  printed  in  tabloid 
format,  the  new  supplement  fea¬ 
tures  weekend  activities  in  and 
nearby  Detroit. 

Tempo  features  automobile 
club  tours,  movies,  concerts,  jazz 
spots,  places  to  dine,  sports  to 
see,  television  progrrams  to 
watch,  books,  museum  exhibits, 
nightclubs,  and  records.  The 
magazine  also  gives  tips  on 
timely  food  market  buys. 

A  new  editorial  department 
for  the  magazine  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  additional  wTiters 
have  been  hired. 


Orlando  Evening  Star 
Adds  ‘All  Florida’ 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  the  Orlando 
Evening  Star  will  carry  the 
weekly  All  Florida  magazine 
with  its  Saturday  editions.  With 
the  Star’s  circulation  of  over 
35,000,  All  Florida  coverage  in 
Central  Florida  will  be  more 
than  152,000  homes. 

All  Florida  Magazine,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Perry  Publications  Inc., 
is  distributed  each  week  with  20 
Florida  newspaper  and  2  Baha¬ 
mas  publications.  Zoned  into 
three  sections  of  Florida,  the 
magazine  goes  into  350,000 
homes  from  Pensacola  to  West 
Palm  Beach. 


Newspaper  Ad  Wins  Best  of  Show  Award 


Pittsburgh 
A  full-page  black-and-white 
newspaper  adv'ertisement  pre¬ 
pared  by  Fuller  &  Smith  & 

Ross  agency  in  Pittsburgh  for 
the  West  Penn  Power  Com¬ 
pany  won  a  gold  medal  for  Best 
of  Show'  in  print  at  the  10th 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Vis¬ 
ual  Communications  Society  of 
Pittsburgh. 

John  F.  Waldron,  creative  di¬ 
rector  of  the  agency,  told  E&P: 

“The  significant  thing  about 
this  aw'ard  is  that  it  w'as  w'on 
hy  a  black  and  w'hite  newspa¬ 
per  ad  in  competition  w’ith  full  VIEWING  the  award-winning  ad  by  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  for  West  Penn 
color  magazine  ads.”  Power,  are  left  to  right:  Bill  Merrifield,  public  relations  consultant  for  West 

The  ad  ran  once,  he  said,  in  Penn,  Jack  H.  Muse,  account  executive  for  the  agency  and  Lloyd  F.  Wagner, 
the  Tarenhim  Valley  (Pa.)  manager  of  advertising  and  promotion  for  West  Penn. 

Daily  News  and  the  New  Ken¬ 
sington  (Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch.  Although  this  is  the  third  DuBois  Joins  Agency 
The  ad  competed,  he  said,  with  consecutive  gold  medal  w'on  by 

over  1,300  ads,  including  na-  F&S&R  from  this  show,  Wald-  Atl^TA 

tional  and  full-color,  many  ron  thought  this  year’s  medal  Dean  C.  DuBois,  co-pubusher 
with  a  circulation  of  million,  “should  give  heart  to  adverti.s-  the  Adamsville  (Tenn.) 

This  is  the  first  time  a  black  ing  people  who  sometimes  feel  News,  1961-62,  has  been  ap- 

and  white  newspaper  ad  has  their  creativity  is  hampered  by  pointed  director  of  public  rela- 

w'on  a  top  aw'ard  in  the  con-  not  having  the  luxury  of  tions  for  Burton-Campbell  Inc., 

test.  color.”  advertising  and  PR  agency. 
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B/A  Has  Clues  For  Selling  Overseas  Air  Prospects 


Papers  Win 
Credit  for 
Auto  Sales 

Toronto 

According  to  Neil  Gaskin, 
vicepresident  -  sales,  American 
Motors  re-learned  an  old  les¬ 
son  when  it  ran  a  special  news¬ 
paper  campaign  recently — that 
newspapers  are  the  best  med¬ 
ium  for  ads  with  a  “newsy”  ap¬ 
proach. 

For  this  reason,  the  company 
is  again  using  newspapers  as 
the  key  medium  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  its  1967  models 
across  Canada,  he  said. 

Gaskin  told  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Eastern  Canada  that 
the  company  was  using  hi-fi 
color  for  the  first  time  in  the 
campaign. 

Gaskin  said  that  in  the  past 
five  years,  the  dollar  volume  of 
newspaper  advertising  by  the 
car  industry  had  increased  from 
$8,900,000  to  $11,175,000. 

“Within  the  industry,”  he 
said,  “there  have  been  some 
sharp  variations  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  of  advertising.  One 
car  advertiser  spent  83  percent 
of  its  budget  on  newspapers  in 
1965,  another  only  35  percent. 

Gaskin  said  American  Mo¬ 
tors’  dollar  volume  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  had  continued 
to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  increa.se  and  in  the  past 
five  years  had  more  than  tripled. 

In  the  1966  model  year, 
American  Motors  spent  more 
than  $3  million  on  advertising. 

“I  can  assure  you  that  Amer¬ 
ican  Motors  isn’t  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  spending  more 
money  in  television,”  he  said. 
“What  we  are  interested  in  is 
selling  cars,  and  we  want  to 
spend  our  money  in  the  way 
that  sells  us  the  most  cars. 
Consequently,  our  advertising 
program  takes  into  account  the 
special  attributes  of  each  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  and  how  each 
fits  the  particular  story  we  have 
to  tell  about  our  products.” 

Gaskin  then  gave  the  dele¬ 
gates  an  example  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  practice.  American  Mo¬ 
tors  ran  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  in  August  with  the 
theme:  “Nobody  will  under¬ 
price  American  Motors  dealers 
this  month.”  The  purpose  was 
to  sell  a  large  number  of  cars 
that  had  been  priced  according¬ 
ly. 

Gaskin  said  the  response  was 
outstanding,  and  the  campaign 
was  instrumental  in  helping  the 
company  set  a  new  sales  record 
for  the  month. 


Are  you  yearning  for  a 
schuss  down  an  Alpine  slope  or 
a  wild  night  at  the  Monte  Carlo 
gambling  tables?  If  so,  you  may 
be  suffering  from  (or  enjoy¬ 
ing)  what  has  been  labeled  the 
Porfirio  Rubirosa  Complex. 

The  Rubirosa  Complex,  along 
with  The  Call  of  the  Wild  and 
The  Little  Old  Lady  from 
Keokuk  are  some  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  types  identified  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising, 
A.N.P.A.,  in  a  new  marketing 
research  study  entitled  “Over¬ 
seas  Flyers:  A  Look  at  Some 
Prospective  Customers.” 

Reporting  on  the  study, 
Charles  M.  Kinsolving,  Jr., 
vicepresident  and  chairman  of 
the  Bureau’s  Plans  Review 
Board,  explained  that  the  per¬ 
sonality  types  reflected  the 
kind  of  experiences  Americans 
want  to  have  when  going 
abroad. 

Marketing  researchers  asked 
hundreds  of  experienced  and 
inexperienced  travelers  which 
five  of  23  listed  foreign  attrac¬ 
tions  appealed  to  them.  Through 
computer  analysis,  the  re¬ 
searchers  developed  what  they 
called  “destination  clusters,” 
w’hich  turned  out  to  be  highly 
revealing  of  the  personalities 
of  those  interviewed. 

Many  women  who  have  not 
been  to  Europe,  e.g.,  showed  a 
tendency  to  see  the  “nice 
places”  such  as  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  Dutch  Tulip  Festi¬ 
val  and  the  Louvre.  They  fall 
into  the  Little  Old  Lady  from 
Keokuk  group. 

Another  group  of  travel  pros- 


Courl  Supports  Paper 
In  Movie  Ad  Rejection 

Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Michigan  State  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  (Nov.  10)  that  a 
newspaper  is  a  private  business 
and  has  the  right  to  accept  or 
refuse  advertising  as  it  desires. 

The  court  upheld  a  County 
Circuits  Court  ruling  that  the 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
News  is  not  required  to  accept 
advertisement  for  “adult” 
movies.  The  newspaper  had  been 
sued  by  a  local  movie  theater 
owner. 

The  Appeals  Court  said  a 
newspaper  is  not  so  “affected 
with  a  public  interest”  that  its 
freedom  of  contract  is  impaired. 

• 

$7  Million  Budget 

National  Airlines  announced 
this  week  it  will  spend  $7  mil¬ 
lion  during  the  next  year  in  its 
advertising  and  promotional 
campaign.  The  account  is  with 
Papert,  Koenig,  Lois. 


pects  showed  a  great  inclina¬ 
tion  for  attractions  such  as  the 
Parthenon,  Berlin,  Moscow  and 
the  Sphinx.  They  have  what  re¬ 
searchers  termed  the  Alexander 
the  Great  Syndrome. 

Those  afflicted  with  the  Rubi¬ 
rosa  Complex  long  for  sunny 
Caribbean  beaches,  Paris  night 
life,  skiing  in  the  Alps,  climb¬ 
ing  the  Bolivian  Andes  and 
gambling  at  the  Monte  Carlo 
Casino. 

These  and  other  destination 
clusters  are  helpful  advertising 
travel  attractions.  Kinsolving 
said.  “Not  all  people  who  go  to 
Paris  go  there  for  the  Grand 
Tour,”  he  said.  “The  geographi¬ 
cal  location  may  be  incidental 
to  the  real  reason  for  wanting 
to  visit  a  particular  place. 
Travel  advertisers  may  do  well 
to  feature  attractions  accord¬ 
ing  to  special  interests  of  travel 
prospects  rather  than  geogra¬ 
phy,”  he  said. 

Traditional  Gold 

Kinsolving  said  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  gold  mines  of  the  over¬ 
seas  air  travel  industry  —  the 
north-eastern  megalopolis 
stretching  from  Boston  to 
Washington  and  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  of  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago  —  re¬ 
present  merely  a  fraction  of 
the  overseas  travel  market  in 
the  nation. 

“The  new'  study  shows  that 
there  are  great  numbers  of 
well-to-do  people  in  these  areas 
who  are  seriously  interested  in 
travelling  abroad  but  who  have 
failed  to  realize  their  aspira¬ 


tions  basically  because  they  are 
afraid  it  will  cost  too  much, 
that  it  will  be  troublesome,  or 
that  they  don’t  know  how  to  go 
about  it,”  he  said. 

Pointing  out  that  these  were 
people  with  more  than  $10,- 
000-a-year  incomes  who  had 
plenty  of  time  on  their  hands 
for  vacation  trips  and.  a  defin¬ 
ite  yearn  for  going  abroad, 
mostly  to  Europe,  Kinsolving 
suggested  that  “they  could  be 
turned  into  overseas  air  trav¬ 
elers  through  information  ad¬ 
vertising  programs.” 

According  to  the  research, 
the  kind  of  information  now 
lacking,  he  said,  were:  costs, 
preparations  and  arrange¬ 
ments,  friendliness  of  people  in 
foreign  countries;  language 
barriers,  customs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  cleanliness  and  safety  of 
the  country,  sights  to  see,  and 
things  to  do. 

According  to  Kinsolving, 
such  families  are  avid  newspa¬ 
per  readers  with  at  least  95 
per  cent  of  them  getting  a 
newspaper  on  the  average 
w'eekday.  He  strongly  suggested 
that  overseas  airlines  make  use 
of  this  reach  to  communicate 
their  advertising  messages  to 
their  best  prospects. 

Many  of  the  findings  in  the 
Bureau  marketing  study,  which 
was  conducted  by  Laurence  J. 
Jaffe  Associates,  Inc.,  a  well- 
known  New  York  I'esearch 
organization,  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  presentation  sched¬ 
uled  for  showings  to  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  overseas  airline 
industry. 
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WHAT'S  NEW  in  Newspapers,  the  second  in  a  series  of  seminars 
sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  was  conducted  for  34 
advertising  agency  executives  (E&P,  Nov.  5).  From  left  to  right  are; 
Tom  Masone,  media,  Rumrill-Hoyt;  Christopher  Raines,  production 
manager,  Rumrill-Hoyt;  Jim  Caldwell,  account  executive,  Rumrill- 
Hoyt. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Five  Weeklies  Show 
How  Linage  Can  Grow 

|{y  Sian  Finsness. 

CAM,  Providenre  (K.l.)  Journal-Bulletin 


“Classified  growth  has  proven 
the  vitality  of  our  newspapers, 
and  we  think  this  should  be  of 
gfreat  help  to  us  in  developing 
display.’’ 

■These  were  the  words  of  Peter 
Benziger,  Publisher  of  Commun¬ 
ity  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  group 
of  five  weeklies  on  the  north 
shore  “Gold  Coast’’  of  Long 
Island  in  Nassau  county. 

Historically,  most  weekly 
newsj)apers  have  not  developed 
classified.  They’ve  been  content, 
usually,  to  handle  what  comes  in 
over  the  counter  or  through  the 
mail.  There  may  have  been  a 
feeling,  too,  that  if  classified 
were  too  strong  it  would  steal 
from  display.  Retail  advertisers 
might  use  it  too  much  and  pos¬ 
sibly  cut  their  ROP  space 
budgets. 

While  there  aren’t  too  many 
examples  of  small-town  and 
county  seat  weeklies  with  strong 
classified  operations,  the  chain- 
weeklies  in  and  around  urban 
communities  are  making  their 
big  city  dailies  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  Community  classified  is 
very  strong  on  the  West  Coast 
and  in  and  around  some  of  the 
larger  cities  like  Detroit  and 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

Now,  on  Long  Island,  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers,  Inc.  has 
shown  fine  progress  in  develop¬ 
ing  classified  in  just  a  few  years 
and  they’re  looking  for  more. 

In  1963  the  classified  volume 
of  the  fiv’e  papers  combined' 
(ManJiasset  Presa,  Port  Wash~ 
ington  News,  Great  Neck 
Record,  Rosyln  News  and  the 
Glen  Cove  Record  Pilot) 
amounted  to  $30,000.  Shortly 
before  this,  when  Publisher  Ben¬ 
ziger  and  vicepresident  Grey 
Mason  partnered  up  to  buy  the 
chain,  classified  was  sold  for 
35  cents  a  line  per  paper  in  any 
kind  of  combination. 

Revenue  Tripled 

Now  the  one-time  rate  is  $1.00 
a  line  for  the  25,000  ABC  net 
paid  five  papers  combined  and 
the  revenue  estimate  for  this 
year  predicts  $105,000.  In  three 
years  revenue  will  have  tripled 
and  the  papers  will  run  4  times 
the  linage.  Instead  of  200  ads  a 
week  they  now  carry  600.  In¬ 
stead  of  one  page  a  week,  they’re 
now  on  the  fifth  page  consist¬ 
ently — with  6  columns  per  tab¬ 
loid  page  against  five. 


To  give  a  better  picture  of  the 
consistency  of  this  growth, 
here’s  a  comparison  of  ad  count 
for  October  over  a  four-year 
period — 

Octol)er,  1963  1656 

October,  1964  2116 

October,  1965  2044 

October,  1966  2420 

How  was  it  done? 

Simple.  You  hire  a  personable, 
energetic  young  woman  who 
doesn’t  know  a  darn  thing  about 
classified,  and  you  start  from 
scratch,  forgetting  just  about 
everj’thing  that’s  been  done  be¬ 
fore. 

Marianne  Coronesi,  now  the 
CAM  of  Community  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  formerly  a  secre¬ 
tary  in  an  engineering  firm, 
was  the  answer.  Looking  for  a 
new  job.  Miss  Coronesi  took  to 
an  employment  agency’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  she  try  newspaper- 
ing  and  started  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Glen  Cove  office. 

After  agreeing  to  give  it  a 
try  as  CA.M,  she  W’AS  the  de¬ 
partment  and  it  was  slow  uphill 
work.  Practically  all  straight 
soliciting.  A  new  rate  structure 
helped  and  the  idea  of  running 
all  of  the  classified  in  all  edi¬ 
tions  started  to  pull  better 
readership  and  better  results. 
For  Marianne,  it  was  sometimes 
painful  to  see  those  hard-sought 
after  ads  being  killed  because 
they  had  brought  results,  but 
the  advertisers  that  had  got 
results  started  telling  their 
friends  and  neighbors  and  with 
some  voluntary  plus  a  lot  of  dig¬ 
ging,  the  section  started  getting 
stronger  all  the  time. 

Now  Miss  Coronesi’s  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  three  women  on  the 
phones,  plus  the  bookkeeper  who 
gets  in  on  telephone  selling  on 
Tuesdays,  the  deadline  day,  and 
a  newly-acquired  outside  sales¬ 
man. 

Much  of  the  volume  building 
has  been  accomplished  through 
intense  concentration  on  indi¬ 
vidual  classifications,  often  with 
a  special  heading  to  help  at¬ 
tract  beginning  readership.  A 
Pets  classification  has  been 
growing.  Boats  and  Motors  have 
been  strong.  Two  of  the  newest 
classifications  are  a  School 
Directory  and  a  Family  Want 
Ad  Trading  Post. 

Miss  Coronesi’s  staff  has  no 
hesitation  about  making  “cold 
turkey  calls.”  They  love  it.  And 


there’s  no  hesitation  on  solicit¬ 
ing  transient  business  from  the 
dailies.  Sounds  pretty  good,  too, 
when  you  can  hear,  “I’m  sorry 
you  haven’t  sold  your  car  yet. 
Why  not  try  our  newspapers? 
Why,  you  can  run  your  ad  in 
our  five  papers  for  a  whole 
month  for  under  $10.00!” 

Most  25,000  circulation  news¬ 
papers  would  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  putting  in  a  dollar-a- 
line  rate.  No  problem.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  Long  Island’s  North 
Shore  is  a  high  income  area,  but 
this  relatively  high  rate  proves 
an  important  point  overlooked 
by  many  publishers  who  are 
used  to  equating  rates  with  cir¬ 
culation.  In  classified,  rate  can 
be  determined  by  what  the  ad 
can  do  for  the  advertiser.  It 
doesn’t  matter  if  you  have  25,000 
circulation  or  200,000.  It’s  worth 
just  as  much.  If  he  sells  the 
house  or  the  car  or  accomplishes 
his  purpose,  he’ll  pay  that  dollar 
a  line.  And  more. 


Another  thing  that  Marianne 
and  her  sales  people  are  finding 
is  that  you  can  sell  classified  far 
beyond  your  circulation  reach 
if  you  offer  an  effective  market¬ 
place.  Many  of  the  people  they 
call  on  have  never  heard  or 
never  seen  their  newspapers.  So 
sample  papers,  more  often  tear 
sheets,  are  mailed  out  to  pros¬ 
pects  and  new  ads  are  coming 
in.  They’re  getting  results. 

There  may  be  some  publishers 
around  who  lack  faith  in  the 
potential  of  their  own  classified 
and  who  may  not  be  willing  to 
take  the  time  or  trouble  or  make 
the  investment  needed  to  get  it 
going.  Not  so  at  Community 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Benziger  said,  “We  counted 
on  it.  We  had  to  have  strong 
classified  in  order  to  have  better 
newspapers  and  to  get  accept¬ 
ance.  We  have  much  further 
to  go.” 

Any  bets  on  ten  pages  in 
three  years? 


IN  COLOR  Stardust  Hotel  Executive  Robert  Schaeffer  receives  an 
award  from  Nelson  Roberts  Jr.,  of  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates, 
marking  the  first  national  advertisement  utilizing  the  CopleyColor 
preprint  facilities  of  the  Monrovia  (Calif.)  Daily  News-Post.  Looking 
on  are  Gil  Coleman,  Stardust/Desert  Inn,  advertising  manager,  and 
Tom  C.  McGiffin,  Newspaper  Color  Unlimited,  sales  agents  for 
CopleyColor.  Reach  McClinton  Co.,  was  the  advertising  agency. 


N.E.  Admen  Elect 

Boston 

John  W.  Splaine,  advertising 
manager,  Salem  (Mass.)  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  here  Oct.  31.  In 
the  contest  for  reproduction  of 
rop  color  and  black-and-white, 
the  winners  were  the  Bangor 
.  (Me.)  Daily  News  and  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  re¬ 
spectively. 

• 

Ad  Staff  Realised 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Howard  Schonberger  has  been 
named  to  the  new  position  of 
display  advertising  director  at 
the  Palo  Alto  Times.  James  W. 
Thorbum  is  retail  advertising 
manager;  Albert  G.  Reynolds, 
advertising  plans  manager,  and 
William  Flanagan,  advertising 
service  manager. 


35-YEAR  'REP'  Duncan  A.  Scott, 
left,  president  of  Duncan  Scott 
&  Marshall,  receives  congratula¬ 
tions  of  Charles  Stuart,  Jr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Bank  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  on  anniversary.  The  firm, 
founded  as  Duncan  Scott  &  Com¬ 
pany  Nov.  I,  1931,  has  represented 
E&P  in  the  West  since  August, 


1938. 
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Chances  are  you  own  a  pet,  and  most  of  your  readers  do^  too. 

We'd  like  you  to  meet  Dr.  Frank  Miller,  veterinary  of  19  years' 
experience  and  writer  of  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  ANIMALS, 
the  most  entertaining  and  authoritative  column  in  its  field. 

THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  ANIMALS  is  available  daily 
or  Sunday,  Q.  and  A. ,  illustrated  by  Hubert  Buel.  Call  collect  today. 

CHRONICLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  «  (415)  GA  Mill  *555  SUnER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Unit  Record 
Ad  Billing 
Satisfactory 

A  unit  record  method  com¬ 
bining  display  and  classified  bill¬ 
ing  on  one  invoice-statement  is 
proving  satisfactory  at  the 
Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 

“We  have  been  very  happy 
with  the  results,”  said  Richard 
H.  McCasland,  treasurer  of  the 
News,  in  his  report  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers.  The  sys¬ 
tem,  he  said,  permits  the  office  to 
“age  our  accounts  at  the  same 
time  we  are  printing  the  bills.” 

He  explained  how  it  is  set  up, 
as  follows: 

“The  balance  forward  amounts 
are  summary  punched,  and  these 
are  used  to  run  an  aged  trial 
balance.  We  show  a  gross  rate 
and  amount,  and  a  net  rate  and 
amount,  on  our  bills.  The  gross 
rate  is  our  open  rate,  and  the 
net  rate  represents  a  non-con¬ 
tract  cash  discount  rate  of  ten 
percent,  or  the  net  contract  rate 
of  a  given  advertiser.  The  bill 
must  be  paid  in  full  by  the  loth 
of  the  month  to  qualify  for  the 
net  rate.  All  our  accounting 
records  are  carried  at  the  net 
rate  amount. 

“After  the  15th  of  the  month, 
if  the  bill  has  not  been  paid  in 
full,  a  charge  ticket  is  made  out 
for  the  difference  between  the 
gross  and  the  net  amount,  and 
it  is  shown  on  the  next  month’s 
bill  as  a  charge  for  “Cash  Dis¬ 
count  Lost.”  This  double  rating 
causes  no  problems,  because  both 
rates  and  amounts  are  figured 
and  punched  simultaneously 
while  going  through  the  604  cal¬ 
culator  and  521  punching  unit. 
We  also  punch  the  salesman’s 
number  and  type  of  advertising 
number  into  the  charge  cards 
of  all  contract  advertisers 
during  this  same  pass  through 
the  calculator. 


WINNERS — Advertisements  for  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post  of  the  Gannett  Group  won  fame  for  the 
newspaper  and  the  advertising  agency  which  created 
them.  The  ads  were  selected  from  thousands  exhibited 


gotta 

gripo» 

in  the  31st  Annual  Art  Directors  Show  in  Philadelphia. 
Two  of  the  ads  shown  here  were  included  among  the 
50  Consumer  Advertisements  of  the  Year,  The  ads 
were  created  by  Ringold/Kalish  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 
advertising  agency. 


Written  with 
competence.. 


“When  the  cards  emerge  from 
the  punching  unit,  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  punched  and  contain  the 
following  information — customer 
number;  co-op  number  if  neces¬ 
sary;  description  if  necessary; 
type  of  advertiser;  salesman’s 
number;  lines  or  inches;  gross 
rate;  gross  amount;  net  rate; 
net  amount;  date,  and  card 
codes.  With  this  information  in 
the  cards  we  can  easily  provide 
the  usual  reports  showing  adver¬ 
tising  by  customer  and  by  sales¬ 
man  for  month  and  year  to  date, 
compared  with  the  same  month 
last  year,  and  also  a  report  of 
advertising  sold  by  type  of 
advertiser. 

“Preparing  detailed  depart¬ 
mental  expense  reports  has 
always  been  a  real  chore.  These 
are  now  quickly  prepared  from 


character... 

.color. 
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summary  cards  which  are  made 
as  we  run  our  general  ledger. 
Next  year,  these  reports  will 
also  show  the  current  month 
compared  with  the  same  month 
last  year,  and  year-to-date  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  last 
year.” 

• 

GE  Blockbuster 

The  Consumer  Electronics 
Division  of  General  Electric 
Co.  is  conducting  the  biggest 
advertising  and  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  of  its  history. 

The  pu.sh  for  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts,  now  in  full  swing,  is  made 
up  of  national  magazine  space 
and  television  time,  backed  by 
local  cooperative  tv  spots  and 
newspaper  ads. 

A  12-page  four-color  section 
will  appear  in  the  Dec.  3  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Versions  of  the  blockbuster  will 
be  carried  in  the  Dec.  4  editions 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Los 
-.Xngeles  Times  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tions.  Grey  Advertising  is  the 
agency. 

• 

Atls  for  Binis-Eye 

An  advertising  schedule  in  69 
newspapers  in  major  markets 
will  promote  the  Blrds-Eye  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Foods  “Win 
Your  Favorite  Player”  Sweep- 
stakes.  The  newspaper  ads  are 
900-line  black  and  white  inser¬ 
tions  prepared  by  Young  & 
Rubicam. 


Greenfield-Ullmaii 
Mergfer  Effected 

Philadelphia 

Two  Philadelphia  advertising 
agencies,  Ernest  William  Green¬ 
field  Inc.  and  the  Ullman  Or¬ 
ganization,  will  merge  as  the 
Greenfield-Ullman  Organization, 
Inc.,  effective  Nov.  1. 

The  agencies  bring  together 
approximately  70  accounts,  the 
majority  of  them  national,  the 
industrial  and  consumer  fields. 
The  agency  will  have  commis- 
sionable  billings  and  collateral 
fees  in  excess  of  $7.5  million. 

Agency  officers  are:  Ernest 
William  Greenfield,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Roland  G.  E.  Ullman 
Jr.,  president;  David  U.  Ullman, 
executive  vicepresident  and 
treasurer;  A.  Allan  Greenfield, 
vicepresident  and  assistant  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Bernard  Barol,  vice- 
president.  Roger  W.  Whittlesey 
is  in  charge  of  new  business. 

• 

Mrs.  Yulzy  in  PR 

Mrs.  Kate  Titus  Yutzy  has 
become  a  partner  in  the  New 
York-based  public  relations  firm 
of  Dudley- Ander.son- Yutzy,  it 
was  announced  by  Pendleton 
Dudley  and  George  Anderson. 
Mrs.  Yutzy  has  been  active  in 
public  relations  work  since  1945 
when  she  left  an  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Long  Island  Press. 
Prior  to  that,  .she  had  been  on 
the  staff  of  American  Home 
magazine  and  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News. 
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“No  nation  ancient  or  modern  ever  lost  the  liberty  of  free¬ 
ly  speaking,  writing,  or  publishing  their  sentiments,  but 
forthwith  lost  their  liberty  in  general  and  became  slaves.”  — 

John  Peter  /.enner.  Colonial  American  printer-pnhlislier,  in  the 
\ovemher  19.1 773,  issue  of  The  New  York  Weekly  Journal. 

Zenger  was  arrested  for  libel  and  imprisoned  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Gov.  William  Cosby  for  printing  attacks  against 


his  administration.  In  the  celebrated  trial  that  followed  Zen¬ 
ger  was  defended  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  who  established 
truth  as  a  defense  in  cases  of  libel.  The  trial  resulted  in 
Zenger’s  acquittal  and  helped  to  further  freedom  of  the  press 
in  America.  Now  as  in  1733,  a  free  and  responsible  press 
remains  a  most  important  factor  in  revealing  political  and 
social  evils  and  helping  maintain  our  nation's  high  standards. 


I  HK  KIN(i  Oh  IKl  IH 


In  the  belief  that  only  hy  review  ing  our  great  American  heritage  can  we  look  forward  to  posterity,  this  series  is  sponsored  hy  the  Copley  New.spapers 


CAI.IKORNIA:  The  San  I)ieck>  Union  |  Kvening  Tribune  |  The  Sacramento  Union  |  Ai  hambra  Posi-Aovticate  |  Burbank  Daily  Review  |  Culver 
City  Kvening  Star-News  &  Venice  Kvening  Vanguard  |  Glendale  News-Press  |  Monrovia  News-Post  |  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  |  South  Bay  Daily 
Bret/e  I  II.I.INOIS:  II  I  iNois  State:  Journai  |  li  i  inois  State  Register  |  Aurora  Beacon-News  |  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  |  Joliet  Herald-News 


'rhis'logo  stands  for  five  daily  newspapers  in 
three  states.  Of  the  five  cities  served,  two 
are  state  capitals,  two  are  Big  Ten  university 
centers. 

We  at  Federated  Publications,  Inc.,  believe 
newspapers  exist  to  serve  our  readers:  That 
our  prime  responsibilities  are  to  inform  and 
to  lead.  Our  1,110  full-time  employes  are 
working  right  now  to  do  this  job  for  the  more 
than  240,000  families  which  depend  on  Fed¬ 
erated  newspapers. 

We  are  not  the  biggest  or  the  most.  But  we 
believe  we’re  among  the  best. 


Hederated  priAnttaB.  lie. 

•  THE  STATE  JOURNAL — Lansing,  Michigan 
•  THE  ENQUIRER  and  NEWS— Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
•  THE  JOURNAL  and  COURIER— Lafayette,  Indiana 
•  THE  CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE— Marion,  Indiana 
•  THE  STATESMAN  NEWSPAPERS— Boise,  Idaho 


Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 


By  Murray  ^’hitsett 

Dramatic  population  growth 
in  suburban  areas  around  our 
cities  and  the  decentralization 
of  the  big  retail  operations  has 
resulted  in  a  bonanza  for  a  lot 
of  newspapers. 

The  Record,  an  evening  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Hackensack, 
Bergen  County,  New'  Jersey,  is 
one  of  these.  Population  has 
grown  very  fast  and  so  has  the 
average  family  income  in  the 
Record’s  circulation  area. 

Since  1950,  five  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  have  opened  and  they  report 
annual  sales  volume  of  over 
$240  million.  Bamberger’s, 
Bloomingdale’s,  Gimbels,  Stem 
Brothers,  Sears,  Korvette,  and 
Alexanders  have  all  opened 
stores  right  in  the  Record’s  front 
yard. 

This  means  business,  big  busi¬ 
ness  (retail)  just  for  the  asking 
— or  maybe  not  even  asking.  I 
thought  perhaps  a  situation  like 
this  would  invite  a  lazy,  com¬ 
placent  attitude  by  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  this  newspaper,  so  I 
went  over  for  a  visit. 

Leonard  Goldblatt,  Display 
Advertising  Manager  of  the 
Record,  was  in  Europe,  so  I 
talked  to  Ted  Schwibner,  who’s 
in  charge  of  Retail  and  Frank 
Savino,  National  Ad  manager. 
I  can’t  remember  meeting  any 
more  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
fellows  anywhere.  And  they 
.seem  to  be  part  of  a  dynamic 
newspaper  operation. 

They  have  a  beautiful  plant. 
Expanded  and  modernized  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  it  has 
room  for  more  circulation,  more 
advertising  and  more  employes 
than  the  paper  now  has.  For 
circulation  purpo.ses  they  have 
seven  regional  editions,  one  of 
which  is  for  fast-growing  Rock¬ 
land  County,  New  York.  And 
according  to  Media  Records,  the 
Record  published  more  agate 
lines  of  news  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  country  last  year 
on  a  6-day  basis.  Tw'enty-five- 
hundred  boys  deliver  the  bulk 
of  their  circulation. 

Only  40%  of  their  retail  total 
is  from  the  big  New  York  opera¬ 
tions  and  Ted  is  determined  to 
keep  it  that  way  .  .  .  not  by 
limiting  the  linage  from  the 
giants,  but  by  carrying  all  the 


little  fellows  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  extent.  The  retail  staff  is 
split  up  geographically  and  ad¬ 
vertising  is  sold  in  every  one  of 
the  seven  regional  editions  and 
combinations  of  two  or  more. 
The  retail  staff  of  14  men  in¬ 
cludes  one  department  .store  co¬ 
ordinator  w’ho  works  five  days 
a  week  in  New  York  City  and 
handles  all  the  big  stores;  a 
regional  manager  and  his  assist¬ 
ant. 

These  people  go  out  after  busi¬ 
ness  as  if  they  were  competing 
with  a  nest  of  hornets.  They 
have  a  department  of  two  layout 
men,  two  artists  and  a  super¬ 
visor  w’ho  can  do  both  layouts 
and  finished  art  and  they  create 
very  good  ads  which  the  sales¬ 
men  take  out  and  sell.  Many 
could  have  been  produced  by  a 
big  store  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 


Aulo  Buyers’  Guide 

Frank  Savino  came  to  the 
Record  as  a  classified  ad  sales¬ 
man  12  years  ago  from  the 
Hudson  Dispatch.  He  became 
interested  in  automotive  adver¬ 
tising  and  became  known  as 
“Automotive  Coordinator.”  He 
talked  his  bosses  into  running 
an  “Annual  Auto  Buyers’ 
Guide,”  although  everybody  but 
Frank  thought  it  wouldn’t  work 
(a  tabloid  section  in  a  week-day 
standard  size  newspaper).  The 
center  spread  gives  all  the  facts 
and  figures,  even  price  ranges, 
on  every  car  made  by  every 
automobile  maker  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course  this  guide 
turned  out  to  be  very  successful. 
It  ran  to  64  pages  Oct.  27. 

Bergen  County  alone  beats  15 
of  our  50  states  and  also  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  automo¬ 
tive  sales.  Frank  claims  that  the 
Record  is  largely  responsible. 

As  Automotive  Coordinator  he 
got  to  know  every  dealer  and 
distributor  in  his  newspaper’s 
market  and  worked  through 
their  Advertising  Reps,  Ward- 
Griffith  Company,  to  tie  in  thi.« 
knowledge  with  the  factories  and 
advertising  agencies. 

Now,  although  he  has  a  very 
.small  staff  (one  salesman  and 
him.self),  he  is  tackling  this  sort 
of  all-inclusive  coverage  with 
food  and  liquor  accounts.  .  .  . 
Chain  store  managers,  brokers, 
distributors,  manufacturers  and 
advertising  agencies,  relying  of 
course  on  Ward-Griffith  for  the 
factory-agency  tie  in. 

My  hat’s  off  to  this  group. 
Although  they  had  big  store  ad¬ 
vertising  practically  dumped 
into  their  lap,  they  have  b«n 
inspired  by  it  rather  than  sated. 
Although  they  are  in  an  area 
which  is  suburban  to  New  York 
City,  they  are  selling  national 
advertising  as  if  they  owned  a 
big  city  of  their  own. 
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This  is  the  last  step  in  manufacturing  a 
Goss  press... and  it’s  important  to  you 


It’s  important  because  of  what  the  Goss  name  stands 
for.  Eighty  years  of  learning,  for  one  thing.  Building 
presses  that  combine  the  precision  of  a  fine  watch  with 
battleship  strength. 

It  stands  for  the  biggest  supplier  of  web  fed  press 
equipment  .  .  .  and  in  an  industry  where  bigness  is 
earned  only  by  being  the  best.  It  stands  for  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  broadest  Research  and  Development  program 
.  .  .  a  program  that  has  brought  major  advances  and 


economies  to  reelroom  and  pressroom  performance. 

It  stands  for  a  non-compromising  standard  of  quality, 
and  the  men  and  tools  and  facilities  to  enforce  it.  It 
stands  for  the  Goss  full-time  service  organization— 24 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

Above  all,  the  Goss  name  stands  for  pride  in  building 
each  press  as  if  our  reputation  depended  on  it.  It  does. 
What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  this:  our  name  goes  on  our 
product  only  after  our  product  lives  up  to  our  name. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


THE  GD55  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INC. 


Scholastic  Journalism 
Award  Program  Changed 


Hifjfh  school  and  college  jour¬ 
nalists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  compete 
for  21  awards  for  journalistic 
achievement  this  year  in  the 
seventh  annual  Journalism 
Awards  jirogram  sponsored  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Co-sponsoring  the  program 
with  ANPA  are  the  Associated 
Collegiate  Press,  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association, 
National  Scholastic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Quill  and  Scroll,  stu¬ 
dent  journalism  society. 

Bronze  plaques  are  oflFered 
both  for  individual  staff  mem¬ 
bers’  achievements  and  for  over¬ 
all  excellence  of  student  news¬ 
papers. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  awards  to  student  news¬ 
papers  co-sponsored  with  Na¬ 
tional  Scholastic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Associated  Collegiate 
Press  will  be  made  in  six  divi¬ 
sions,  three  at  the  high  school 
level  and  three  at  the  college 
level,  based  on  frequency  of  pub¬ 


lication  and  other  factors  that 
reflect  the  resources  available  to 
the  newspaper. 

This  innovation  was  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ANPA  General  Man¬ 
ager  Stanford  Smith,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  fairness  to  all 
schools.  In  the  past  all  high 
school  newspapers  competed  in 
one  division  and  all  college 
newspapers  in  another. 

C.alegories  Defined 

Specific  award  categories  are: 

ANPA-Associated  Collegiate 
Press:  "Pacemaker”  awards  to 
two  outstanding  collegiate  news¬ 
papers  in  each  of  the  following 
divisions:  those  published  two  or 
more  times  each  week;  those 
published  weekly  or  less  fre- 
(juently;  and  those  published  by 
junior  colleges,  regardless  of 
frequency.  Winners  are  selected 
by  an  ANPA  committee  from 
among  newspajjers  rated  “All- 
American”  in  .4CP’s  Critical 
Service  Rating.  Deadline  for 
submitting  entries  is  January  6, 
19fi7. 


/  HOW  CAN  I  TELL\ 
t  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  J 
1  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  J 
\  BUSINESS?  ^ 

# 

# 


LOOK  IN  \ 
/  E&P.  HONEY.  \ 
I  I’M  NO  FORTUNE  • 
'  TELLER,  y 


ORDER  YOUR  m  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  | 

I  Dear  Editor  &  Publisher;  I 

!  Please  start  my  subscription  now.  addressed  to;  ! 

J  Name  . ! 

:  Address  . ! 

Z  City  . State . Zip .  ! 

I  Company . ! 

I  Nature  of  Business .  .  • 

I  n  Remittance  enclosed  I 

I  $6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  | 


.4NPA-National  Scholastic 
Press  Association:  “Pacemaker” 
awards  to  two  outstanding  high 
school  newspapers  in  each  of  the 
following  divisions:  those  pub¬ 
lished  at  least  once  each  week 
and  printed  commercially;  those 
published  less  than  once  each 
week  and  jirinted  commercially; 
and  those  mimeographed  or 
printed  in  school  print  shops, 
regardless  of  freciuency.  Win¬ 
ners  are  selected  by  an  ANPA 
committee  from  among  news- 
jiapers  rated  “All-American”  in 
NSPA’s  annual  Critical  Service 
Rating.  Deadline  is  January  6, 
19(57. 

Individual  .\ward> 

In  the  awards  to  individual 
.student  newspaper  staff  mem¬ 
bers  the  award  categories  are: 

ANPA-Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association:  Awards  for 
best  news  story,  feature  story, 
editorial  and  sports  story.  En¬ 
tries  are  submitted  to  CSPA  by 
school  newspapers.  Deadline  is 
February  1,  19(57. 

ANPA-Quill  and  Scroll:  Indi¬ 
vidual  awards  to  high  school 
newspaper  staff  members  for 
l)est  news  story,  feature  story, 
editorial,  advertisement  and 
photograph.  Awards  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Quill  and  Scroll.  Dead¬ 
line  is  March  1,  19(57. 

Additional  details  on  entries 
and  eligibility  may  be  obtained 
from  the  ANPA  Newspaper  In¬ 
formation  Service,  750  Third 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

Press  Enlarged  in  ’.58 
Gets  2  More  Units 

Hyannis,  Mass. 

The  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times  has  completed  installa¬ 
tion  of  tw’o  new  units  for  its 
Goss  Unitube  printing  press. 

Dan  B.  Gaylord,  general 
manager,  said  each  unit  adds 
four  pages  to  the  capacity 
w’hich  had  been  24  pages.  This 
is  the  second  increase  in  press 
capacity  at  the  newspaper 
since  1958.  In  that  year  the  old 
Goss  press  with  its  16-page 
capacity  was  replaced  with  a 
Unitube  press  with  24-page 
limit. 

The  button  on  the  enlarged 
press  was  pushed  by  James  H. 
Ottaway,  president  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers-Radio  Inc.,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times. 

The  new  units  also  enable 
the  newspaper  to  publish  a  32- 
page  tabloid  .section  on  one 
bank  of  presses  and  have  it  in¬ 
serted  into  a  full  size  paper  of 
up  to  16  pages  being  printed  on 
the  other  bank  of  presses. 

The  new  press  units  repre- 
.sent  an  inv’estment  of  more  than 
$50,000. 


Paper  Gives 
A  Bargain  in  | 

Gov’t  Report  j 

i 

Toro.nto  j 

A  combination  of  j)lanning 
and  speed  put  the  Toronto  Tele-  ! 

gram  on  the  street  with  the  [ 

text  of  the  Munsinger  sex-and-  ] 

security  report  le.ss  than  four  j 

hours  after  it  w’as  released  in 
Ottawa.  ! 

Persistent  digging  by  Ottawa  j 

reporter  Ron  Collister  that  day  | 

also  gave  the  Telegram  a  beat  i 

on  the  opposition,  which  said  | 

the  report  was  still  a  secret —  I 

while  the  Telegram  published  j 

the  highlights  of  it  on  Page  i 

One.  I 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  22,  1 

a  Thursday,  when  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  the  report’s  release  was 
imminent,  the  editorial  decision 
was  made  to  run  the  text.  The 
paper  was  jumped  from  56  to 
60  pages.  j 

Six  men  were  assigned  to  j 

take  Munsinger  copy,  running 
to  25,000  w'ords,  via  telephone. 

The  backs  of  their  chairs  were 
lettered  from  A  to  F,  so  grirls 
running  the  copy  could  take  it 
to  copy  editors  —  one  of  whom 
had  lieen  assigned  to  handle 
copy  from  each  of  the  reporter- 
rewriteman  pairs. 

After  a  quick  reading  at  the 
copy  de.sk,  each  take  —  and 
there  were  more  than  200  of 
them  —  went  to  the  composing  | 
room  for  punching  onto  tape  by  j 
seven  women.  i 

Then  10  automatic  typeset-  j 
ters  —  capable  of  12  lines  a 
minute  —  supplemented  by  14 
operators  turned  the  copy  into  j 
lead.  The  handset  operators  set 
directly  from  copy  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  tape. 

At  1:30  p.m.,  as  the  third  re-  i 
plate  was  locked  up,  the  entire  1 
report  was  in  the  paper  for  ' 
Telegram  readers  —  at  a  cost  ' 

of  a  dime,  compared  to  the  $1  ' 

the  government  was  asking  for 
a  copy. 

City  Circulation  Manager  | 

Douglas  Bassett  said  street 
sales  w’ere  up  8,000  that  day. 

Telegram  officials  wouldn’t 
talk  about  the  phone  bill. 

• 

Old  Weekly  Sold 

H1LL.SBOROUGH,  N.  H. 

The  Hillshorough  Messenger, 
a  weekly  newsjiaper  published 
since  Civil  War  days,  has  been 
.sold  by  Richard  Howard  to 
Monadnock  Ledger  Inc.  of  Jaf- 
frey,  N.  H.  David  L.  Crowell, 
assistant  to  publisher  Howard 
since  1961,  will  serve  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 
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acquisitive 


Retail  sales  in  metro  Denver  reached  a  whopping 
$1,762,956,000  in  1965— up  135%  since  1950. 
The  Denver  Post  reaches  67%  Sunday,  58% 
daily  of  the  eager  buyers. 
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Thu  Voice  ot  The  Uoeky  Motmtnin  Empire 


Editor  and  Publither;  Palmer  Hoyt  •  Represented  nationally  by:  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc, 


CIKCl  LATION 

ABC  City  Zone  Rule 
Change  Rescinded 


Chicago 

A  resolution  adopted  in  the 
Newspaper  Division  durinpr  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  “effec¬ 
tively  rescinded  a  rule  change 
approved  by  the  Board  in  June,” 
the  ABC  office  here  said  this 
week. 

For  many  years,  ABC  new's- 
paper  members  had  the  option 
of  reporting  City  Zone  distribu¬ 
tion  as  a  total  figure  or  of 
making  an  analysis  in  reports 
showing  a  one-day  breakdown  by 
cities,  towns,  and  places  re¬ 
ceiving  25  copies  or  more  per 
issue. 

In  June,  the  Board  approved 
a  rule  change  making  it  manda¬ 
tory  for  a  publisher  to  analyze 
the  City  Zone  distribution  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  breakdown 
in  the  retail  trading  zone  and 
“all  other.” 

'  t  Reluctance 

The  Newspaper  resolution 
argued  that  the  requirement  of 
the  new  rule  “does  not  lend  itself 
to  positive  and  understandable 
interpretation”  and,  therefore, 
“many  newspaper  publishers  of 
ABC  are  reluctant  to  accept  the 
rule  as  written  and  object  to  its 
mandatorj’  application.” 

Approved  by  the  divisional 
meeting  and  later  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  general  membership, 
the  re.solution  called  for  revoking 
the  mandatory  requirement  by 
making  compliance  “at  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  option.” 

“Approved  by  voice  vote  in  the 
jreneral  membership  session 
October  20,  the  action  on  this 
resolution  has  the  effect  of  auto¬ 
matically  amending  the  rule,” 
ABC  stated. 

The  formal  report  of  ABC 


proceedings  also  explained  the 
effect  of  two  other  Newspaper 
Division  resolutions  that  call  for 
the  creation  of  separate  news¬ 
paper  advisory  committees.  One 
names  30  daily  newspaper  mem¬ 
ber  executives  to  serve  as  a 
“Review  Committee”  which 
“shall  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  ABC 
Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Newspaper  Division  member¬ 
ship  not  later  than  the  1967 
Annual  Meeting  of  members.” 
(E&P,  Oct.  22), 

('.over  New  Aelivilies 

The  report  is  intended  to  cover 
a  study  of  all  new  activities 
undertaken  or  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  ABC  or  its 
affiliated  organization,  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Marketing  Services, 
according  to  the  resolution. 

Another  resolution  proposed  a 
second  advisory  committee  “to 
provide  additional  channels  for 
obtaining  advice  and  counsel  of 
publisher  members.” 

“Unlike  the  Review'  Commit¬ 
tee,”  ABC  pointed  out,  “this  ad¬ 
visory  committee  calls  on  news¬ 
paper  industry  associations — 
regional,  national,  and  inter¬ 
national — to  nominate  represen¬ 
tatives,  in  proportion  to  the 
membership  of  the  association 
and  including  both  daily  and 
weekly  representation. 

“Also  unlike  the  Review  Com¬ 
mittee  resolution,  the  advisorj' 
committee  proposal  seeks  offi¬ 
cial  Board  recognition.  This 
granted,  the  committee  will 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  Board’s  Newspaper  Commit¬ 
tee,  whereas  the  Rev’iew'  Com¬ 
mittee  has  no  official  status 
other  than  to  serve  the  News¬ 
paper  Division. 


“Representation  on  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  from  the  com¬ 
ponent  associations  would  in¬ 
clude  only  representatives  of 
ABC  member  newspapers.  It  is 
anticipated  that  names  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  members 
will  be  announced  following  the 
.ABC  Board’s  January  meeting 
in  Atlanta.” 


Cataniaro  Me  Gee 


Two  Promoted 
At  New  York 
Daily  News 

Jack  Underwood,  circulation 
manager  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Xeivs,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  Anthony  Catan- 
zaro  and  Thomas  A.  Me  Gee  as 
home  delivery  manager  and  as¬ 
sistant  home  delivery  manager 
lespectively.  Both  circulators 
have  been  Involved  in  the  New's 
drive  to  increase  circulation 
through  home  delivery. 

Catanzaro  joined  the  News  in 
December,  1963,  as  assistant 
circulation  promotion  manager 
and  was  subsequently  appointed 
assistant  suburban  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Prior  to  coming  to  the 
newspaper,  he  was  a  circulation 
supervisor  for  the  Long  Island 
Press,  operated  his  ow’n  weekly 
newspaper  in  Huntington,  L.I., 
and  held  the  position  of  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  manager  for 
Xewsdny.  An  Air  Force  vet¬ 
eran,  Catanzaro  attended  Seton 
Hall  University  majoring  in 
Social  Studies. 

Me  Gee  came  to  The  News  in 
January,  196,5,  as  a  supervisor 
in  the  carrier  boy  home  delivei-y 
progiam.  His  background  in¬ 
cludes  three  years  as  regional 
representative  and  manager  of 
the  young  salesman  program 
for  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.  He 
.previously  worked  as  circula¬ 
tion  inspector  for  the  Xew  York 
Times,  leaving  there  to  join 
Dow'  Jones.  Me  Gee,  also  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Air  Force,  majored 
in  Business  Administration  at 
St.  John’s  University. 

• 

Sunday  Price  Increased 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger  has  increased  the  price 
of  its  Sunday  edition  to  20  cents 
from  15. 

The  cost  of  the  daily  edition 
I  remains  at  5  cents. 
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Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••that*s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
7S%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Ropraaantativaa;  Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Lot  An(elev  Chica|o,  Datroit,  Atlanta,  Philadtlphia,  Minneapolit 


‘Living  Textbook’ 

Subs  Pass  10,000 

Oklahoma  City 

The  Oklahoma  Publi.^hing 
Company’s  “Living  Textlniok” 
program  has  just  passed  the 
10,000  circulation  mark.  The 
paid  circulation  to  this  program 
has  increased  2,000  subscriptions 
per  year  since  it  w'as  initiated 
by  the  Oklahoma  City  Public 
School  System. 

The  “Living  Textbook”  pro¬ 
gram  was  originated  by  the 
Oklahoma  City  Public  School 
System.  It  began  in  1960,  w'ith 
school  teachers  conducting  a 
pilot  program  on  the  use  of 
newspapers  in  the  classroom. 
The  Oklahoman  and  Times  w'as 
called  upon  at  this  time  to 
furnish  free  copies  of  its  jiaper 
to  each  student  in  the  class. 

In  1961  four  teachers  w'ere 
selected  to  w'rite  “The  Living 
Textbook”  to  be  used  as  a  guide 
in  the  use  of  newspapers  in  the 
classroom.  It  w'as  published  by 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  1964  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Co.  hired  a  professional  educa¬ 
tor,  Dr.  Charles  Whaley,  as  a 
full  time  Educational  Consult¬ 
ant.  And,  in  1965,  an  Advisorj' 
Board,  consisting  of  six  Okla¬ 
homa  educators,  w'as  formed. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  has  invested  over  $50,- 
000  in  the  “Living  Textbook” 
program  for  workshops,  Iwok- 
lets,  consultants,  etc. 

Scaiidiiiaviaii  Times 
Appoints  U.S.  Rep 

In  a  move  to  expand  circula¬ 
tion  and  markets  in  North 
America  for  the  Scandinavian 
Times  Newsmagazine,  Albert 
Peterson  of  New  York  has  been 
named  business  and  editorial 
representative  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  it  w'as  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  publishers  in 
Copenhagen. 

'The  Times,  an  English-langu¬ 
age  publication  devoted  to  new's 
events  and  trends  in  the  five 
Nordic  nations,  has  grow'n  in 
three  years  to  over  100,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

Peterson  is  a  former  Moline 
(Ill.)  Dispatch  reporter  and 
U.S.  Information  Agency  officer 
in  Germany,  Korea  and  the  Arab 
Republic. 

• 

Back  to  City  Desk 

Portland,  Ore. 

Clarence  Zaitz  has  returned  to 
the  Oregon  Journal  as  assistant 
city  editor.  He  continues  to  hold 
dowm  the  post  of  owner-publisher 
of  the  Salem  Keizer  News,  which 
he  started  three  years  ago.  The 
paper  is  being  offered  for  sale. 
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(One  of  our  current  series  of  ads  to 
national  advertisers  and  their  agencies.) 


THE  MARKET— 28th  U.S.  metro  market 
in  retail  sales— 22nd  U.S.  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket-one  of  the  top  5  U.S.  test  markets. 
THE  STAR  AND  THE  NEWS-Full  serv¬ 
ice  newspapers:  ROP  color,  Roto,  Hi-Fi, 
Spectacolor,  Section  inserts,  Spiit  run. 
*Total  combined  daily  circulation  430,618 
—Sunday  381,246 

*1st  quarter  of  1966  averages  reflecting  substantial 

recent  circulation  gains.  Subject  to  audit. 

t1966  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


In  the  high  income,  big  spending  Indianapolis  market  no  single  broadcast 
can  project  your  advertising  message  into  as  many  homes  as  those  reached 
by  Indiana's  two  biggest  newspapers.  The  Star  and  The  News. 

Each  day  89%  of  our  430,61 8  combined  circulation  is  personally  delivered 
by  our  8500  paper  boys.  No  dial  twisting  can  black  out  this  daily  per¬ 
formance.  No  other  single-package  media  buy  can  match  this  penetrating 
home  coverage. 

To  give  your  advertising  circulation  guarantees  instead  of  guesses  . . . 


Why  not  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  job  ?  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

'  •  *  (MOHNINQ  4  SUNDAY) 

,  sspeciall,  wPea  ha  can  do  i.  ba„a„ )  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  •  National  Representatives 
The  Leonard  Co.  •  Florida  Representatives 
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UPI  Man  in  Viet  Nam: 
‘Where  the  Action  Is’ 


|{y  Alvin  B.  ^  ehli  Jr. 

For  seven  years,  Alvin  B. 
Webb  Jr.  eovered  the  space  beat 
for  United  Press  International, 
both  in  Cape  Kennedy  and  at  the 
Manned  Space  Center  in  Hous¬ 
ton.  He  recently — at  his  request 
— was  assigned  to  Viet  Nam  as 
a  war  correspondent.  He  records 
some  of  his  thoughts  on  the 
transition  in  the  following  dis¬ 
patch. 

Thirty-three  hours  after 
leaving  New  York  the  plane 
landed  at  Saigon’s  Tan  Son 
Nhut  Airbase  amid  gray  clouds 
and  a  steady  drizzle. 

I  had  come  to  cover  a  war. 

For  seven  years  I  had  covered 
the  space  beat — including  13 
manned  space  flights — and  my 
friends  thought  it  odd  that  I’d 
suddenly  ask  to  be  assigned  to 
Saigon.  The  decision  was  simple. 
I  had  read  somewhere  that  Viet 
Xam  was  the  place  any  re¬ 
porter  “should  want  to  be  be¬ 
cause  that’s  w'here  the  action  is.’’ 

I  disposed  of  my  worldly  pos¬ 
sessions  before  leaving  Houston 
(my  friends  gave  me  a 
Christmas  party  in  August  as  a 
farewell)  with  the  exception  of 
two  suitcases  and  a  guitar.  By 
the  time  the  plane  touched  down 
a  suitcase  was  missing. 

On  hand  to  meet  me  w’ere  UPI 
Viet  Nam  manager  Bryce  Miller 
and  war  correspondent  Leon 
Daniel,  a  couple  of  old  friends. 
We  headed  downtown  in  a  red 
jeep,  along  the  worst  road  I’ve 
ridden  since  those  early  days  at 
Cape  Canaveral. 

My  first  impre.<sion,  on  the 


PROOF.  POSITIVE .. . 

AUfr?'  N«w«pap*r  Sarvic*  DOES 
MORE  to  help  iS«Pip«ptri  tarvic*  oi- 
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outskirts  of  the  city  were  the 
slums  —  jammed  apartments, 
narrow  streets  and  billboards. 

Closer  to  the  heart  of  Saigon, 
the  city  exudes  a  definite  charm. 
There  are  the  trees,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  them,  lining  the 
streets  ...  a  huge  church  .  .  . 
stately  buildings  evidently  used 
by  government  and  embassy 
people  .  .  .  the  detectable  French 
flavor  of  Tu  Do  Street. 

There’s  something  else  French- 
like  about  the  place — the  traffic. 
Bicycles,  motorbikes,  motor- 
■scooters,  cars,  trucks,  buses, 
jeeps — all  vying  for  space  on  the 
streets,  operating  on  what  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  do-it-yourself  sys¬ 
tem  of  traffic  laws. 

Aug.  30 — Before  you  start 
covering  a  war,  you  must  get 
official  permission  to  do  so.  My 
stack  of  press  cards  is  growing. 
One  from  the  government  of 
Viet  Nam  .  .  .  one  from  MACV 
(Military  Assistance  Command 
in  Viet  Nam)  ...  a  PX  card 
...  a  pass  to  get  on  Tan  Son 
Nhut  Airbase  ...  a  letter  per¬ 
mitting  me  to  remain  afoot  in 
Saigon  beyond  curfew  hours 

A  second  step  toward  the 
battlefield  is  clothing.  I  never 
was  the  w’orld’s  most  well- 
dressed  man.  Now,  outfitted  in 
newly  purchased  combat  boots, 
baggj'  fatigues  and  black  turtle¬ 
neck  sweater,  I  look  like  a  badly 
dre.ssed  scarecrow. 

Sept.  1 — Off  on  my  first  mis¬ 
sion  into  the  war  and,  thank¬ 
fully,  a  little  something  I  can 
understand.  I’m  flying  with  the 
.\ir  Force  on  strikes  into  a  Viet 
Cong-infe.'jted  jungle  area  north- 
ea.st  of  Cu  Chi. 

The  skies  are  filled  with  jets 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
SINGLE-RATE  PLAN 

You  capture  this  rich,  dynamic  whole-slate 
market  with  these  papers  which  sell  95% 
Wilmington/NewCastle  County  households. 

•  $10,521  Del.  EBI/hshId., 

31.6%  above  national  average 

•  $12,150  New  Castle  Co.  E8I, 

52%  above  national  average 

For  information  contact: 
NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS/Wilminetoii,  D«l. 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


and  falling  bombs,  and  suddenly 
I  find  myself  flying  in  a  90-mile- 
an-hour  airplane  that  isn’t  much 
different  from  the  ones  I  learned 
to  fly  back  in  Texas.  Over  and 
over  in  my  mind  goes  the 
thought  that  someone  could  pick 
off  this  thing  with  a  22-caliber 
rifle.  But  up  front,  Capt.  Phil 
Bouchard  seems  unconcerned.  He 
just  keeps  looking  for  Viet  Cong 
on  the  ground,  finds  a  likely 
target,  sends  the  plane  into  a 
dive  to  fire  a  marking  rocket, 
and  calls  in  an  air  strike. 

Sept.  11 — The  last  time  I  felt 
this  uneasy  was  the  night  back 
in  1958  w'hen  I  was  caught  in  a 
shooting,  tear  gas-throwing  riot 
between  a  band  of  Indians  and 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Maxton, 
N.  C. 

Now  I’m  in  the  town  of  Can 
Tho,  in  the  Mekong  Delta  south¬ 
east  of  Saigon.  Purpose:  to  cover 
South  Viet  Nam’s  con.stituent 
assembly  elections.  On  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  town  is  quiet  except  for 
the  blare  of  the  sound  trucks  and 
the  shuffle  of  voters  going  to  the 
polls.  But  as  I  w'alk  down  the 
streets,  I  felt  constantly  as  if 
someone  were  pointing  a  gun  at 
my  back.  It  was  unnerving. 

Because  you  know'  the  Viet 
Cong — or  “Charlie,’’  as  he  is 
called — here.  This  is  VC  country. 
Most  Vietname.se  I  have  met 
have  been  friendly.  They  are  not 
friendly  in  Can  Tho. 

Food  a  Problem 

Sept.  13 — Eating  here  has 
proved  something  of  a  problem. 
At  best,  I  dislike  nearly  all 
Oriental  food.  I’ve  gritted  my 
teeth,  girded  my  stomach,  and 
tackled  some  of  it. 

The  food  ranges  from  fair  to 
unbelievably  bad.  I’ve  about  re¬ 
treated  to  things  I  under.stand, 
such  as  steaks  and  spaghetti  and 
the  Orations  I  .scrounge  in  the 
field.  There  are  things  I’m  be¬ 
ginning  to  miss,  such  as  milk 
(although  I’ve  di.scovered  can¬ 
ned  chocolate  milk)  and  hot 
baths. 

Sept.  14 — I’m  crouched  in  a 
foxhole  somewhere  less  than 
four  miles  from  North  Viet 
Nam,  the  moon  is  .shining  and 
Charlie  is  out  there  .shooting  at 
me.  I’m  damned  scared.  So  are 
a  lot  of  other  people  here  with 
'  me. 

It  hadn’t  been  planned  this 
way.  We  were  suppo.sed  to  l)e 
doing  the  as.saulting.  That  was 
why  I  caught  a  helicopter  ride 
out  from  Dong  Ha  to  link  up 
with  Delta  Company  of  the  l.st 
Battalion,  26th  U.S.  Marine 
Regiment. 

Delta  and  Bravo  Company 
originally  were  supposed  to 
tackle  a  village  a  few  hundred 
meters  away  from  the  demilitar¬ 
ized  zone.  But  both  units  had 
taken  numerous  KIA’s  (killed  in 
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action)  yesterday,  and  it  was 
decided  instead  Charlie  Com¬ 
pany  would  make  the  assault. 

(KIA  is  a  term  I  have  (juickly 
learned  to  loathe.  It  seems  a  pro¬ 
fane  way  to  talk  altout  a  man 
who  was  your  buddy  until  he  got 
hit  a  few’  minutes  ago.) 

This  turned  out  to  be  a  day  of 
rest  for  Delta  Company.  They 
shipped  in  beer  from  Dong  Ha 
and  I  spent  the  afternoon  just 
talking  with  the  troops.  It 
seemed  like  an  inauspicious  way 
to  pass  my  first  day  in  the  field 
with  the  ground  troops,  or 
“grunts”  as  they  are  calletl.  At 
dusk  two  choppers  hovered  in 
the  landing  zone  to  pick  us  up. 

In  all  the  days  I  have  left  on 
earth,  be  they  many  or  few,  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sound  of 
the  first  mortar  hit.  I  never  even 
heard  it  coming  in. 

Murtur  .-Vtluck 

Somewhere  out  there  on  the 
fringes  of  the  DMZ  “no  man’s 
land,”  the  Communi.sts  w'ere 
firing  at  us.  Evidently,  they  had 
spotted  the  two  choppers.  I 
leaped  for  the  nearest  foxhole. 
Three  other  guys  had  beaten  me 
to  it.  I  felt  each  shock  wave  as 
the  Communist  mortar  rounds 
slammed  into  us,  heard  the  cries 
of  Marines  felled  by  jagged 
shrapnel,  and  di^eply  envied  the 
man  on  the  bottom  of  our  four- 
man  pileup.  Next  time,  I  vowed, 
my  reactions  would  be  much 
quicker.  If  there  was  to  be  a 
next  time. 

I’m  now  sitting  here  with  an 
MA-14  rifle  clutched  in  my 
hands?.  They  just  told  us  we 
w’ould  have  to  spend  the  night 
here,  since  the  VC  fire  w’as 
keeping  the  chojipers  away.  This 
rifle  .stays  with  me  until  I  get 
out  of  here. 

Oct.  7 — In  a  very  small,  very 
wet  tent  in  a  l.st  Air  Cavalry 
Camp  just  outside  Phu  Cat,  are 
tw'o  military  crank  rig-up  tele¬ 
phone  sets.  The  conversation 
runs  something  like  this:  “This 
is  sky  king  . . .  sky  king,  ring  me 
typhoon  .  .  .  typhoon  . .  .  typhoon, 
ring  me  Saigon  (long  distance) 

.  ,  .  ringing,  sir  .  .  .  Saigon  .  .  . 
Saigon.  (Long  distance)  .  .  . 
ringing,  sir,  .  .  .  Saigon  .  .  . 
Saigon  ,  .  .  Saigon,  ring  me  25- 
913  .  .  .  sir,  the  line  is  bu.sy  ,  .  . 
try  92-412  .  . .  sorry  .sir,  my  lines 
are  all  bu.sy  .  .  .” 

With  variations,  it  has  been 
going  that  w’ay  for  nearly  five 
hours,  five  hours  of  turning 
those  cranks,  of  getting  busy 
signals  or  no  answer  at  all.  Or 
w’rong  numlters. 

Oct.  9 — Telephones  are  one 
thing.  Transportation  is  a  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  same  theme.  I’ve 
Iteen  here  five  hours,  trying  to 
catch  a  lift  back  to  Saigon. 

I  wouldn’t  trade  jobs  with 
anyone. 

ISHER  for  November  19,  1966 


one  man- 
one  platemaken- 
with  one  big 
difference 

two 

vacuum 


The  nuArc  NON-STOP  Flip-Top 
Platemaker  takes  up  less  floor  space 
than  a  separate  vacuum  frame  of 
comparable  plate  size— yet  it's  two 
complete  platemakers-in-one: 
two  vacuum  frames  back-to-back 
with  independent  vacuum  systems 
While  you're  exposing  one  plate, 
you're  positioning  and  loading  the 
next  one.  It's  the  fastest  platemaking 
system  ever  built  and  it's  as  simple 
to  use  as  any  nuArc  Flip-Top. 

Now  available  with  carbon  arc  or 
pulsed  xenon  point  light  source. 


\sk  your  nearby  nuArc  dealer 
Dr  write  for  full  specifications  to  Dept.  147-ED. 


VACUUM  FRAME 


VACUUM  FRAME  ^.1  f 


the  platemaker  that 
keeps  on  working 


nuArc  company,  inc. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  4110  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60651,  Area  Code  312, 278-3300 

New  York,  New  Yerk  10014,  175  Verick  St..  Area  Code  212.  255-7330 
Let  Angelet,  Calif.  9001S,  1221  S.  Maple  Ave.,  Area  Code  213,  747-7403 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30324,  538  Armour  Circle  N.E.,  Area  Code  404.  873-1919 
Terente,  Canada,  137  Yonge  St.,  Arcade  Bldg..  Area  Code  416.  363-8121 
Eipert  Diviiien,  4110  W.  Grand  Ave..  Chicago.  Illinois,  U.S.A.  CABLE:  "NUARCO" 
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JOIRNALISM  RESEARCH 

Media  Prestige 

By  Janie»>  B.  I^mert 

A^si^talll  Pruft‘!>!<or  of  Joiiriialisiii. 

Suulliern  Illinois  I'niversily 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  it  said  that  a  newsi)a- 
per’s  pood  name  is  its  most  valuable  possession?  Sounds 
nice,  but  does  it  really  mean  anything? 

Recent  research  sugrp^sts  at  least  two  things  it  can  mean. 
The  first  is  what  the  publication’s  name  can  contribute  to 
the  advertisements  it  carries  and  the  second  is  the  effect  it 
has  on  news  content. 

*  «  * 

In  advertising,  the  publication’s  reputation  seems  to  rub 
off  onto  the  product  advertised  in  it,  much  as  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval  is  sup|K)sed  to  do. 

This  raises  all  sorts  of  interesting  possibilities  in  terms 
of  computing  advertising  rates.  It  will  be  a  long  while,  if 
ever,  before  somebody  works  out  an  exact  schedule  based 
on  newspaper  prestige  as  a  replacement  for,  or  complement 
to,  circulation  figures. 

But  an  exact  .schedule  is  not  necessary  for  .some  prelimi¬ 
nary  use  in  sales  conversations. 

In  four  different  advertising  studies,  the  more  prestige  a 
magazine  had  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the  ad,  the  greater 
the  approval  or  acceptance  of  the  product  adverti.sed. 

But  three  of  the  four  studies  are  unpublished,  so  there  is 
not  much  information  available  on  them.  Two  of  the  reports 
conclude  that  the  magazines  sponsoring  the  re.search  helped 
the  te.st  products  advertised  in  them.* 

The  third  study,  also  a  market  re.search  effort,  was  by 
the  Politz  research  organization.  They  conclude:  “It  has 
been  possible  to  demon.strate  that  more  people  express  belief 
in  a  particular  advertisement  when  presented  inside  the 


Mister: 

the  orders  read  Teletypesetter® 
...cap  “T”  and  TTS?..all  caps 


That’s  the  way  to  sound  off  about 
the  world's  on'iy  completely  in¬ 
tegrated  cost  reduction  system 
for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  and  photocomposing 
machines  by  tape  —  perforators, 
operating  units,  typesetting  com¬ 
puter,  selective  allotter  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Teletypesetter  or  TTS!  To 
go  by  the  book,  they’re  registered 


trade  names  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation. 
Spell  them  out  loud  and  clear. 
Please? 


FAIRCHII-D 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
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covers  of  some  magazines  than  of  others.”’ 

The  only  study  fully  available  is  by  Fuchs,*  but  it  may  be 
typical  of  the  others.  What  he  did  w'as  to  attribute  the  same 
ad  to  three  magazines,  ob.serving  differences  in  how'  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  evaluated  by  readers  of  the  different  magazine  ver¬ 
sions. 

The  magazines  were  The  New  Yorker  (high  prestige), 
Argosy  (less  prestige)  and  Confidential  (little  pre.stige). 
The  products  did  better  inside  The  New  Yorker  or  Argosy 
than  Confidential. 

But  these  were  magazines.  What  about  newspapers?  After 
all,  most  people  see  more  than  one  magazine  regularly,  but 
not  more  than  one  new'spaper.  Therefore  they  might  not 
have  as  much  opportunity  to  pay  attention  to  the  relative 
merits  of  newspajiers. 

However,  I  believe  that  pretty  much  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  advertising  in  newspapers.  The  better  the  reputation 
of  the  newspaper,  the  more  help  it  gives  the  product  adver¬ 
tised. 

One  reason  for  my  l>elief  is  that  this  kind  of  effect  docs 
occur  with  news  content  in  newspapers.  We’ll  get  to  this 
lesearch  in  a  moment. 

A  test  with  advertising  has  not  been  done  yet  for  news¬ 
papers,  but  why  is  the  New'  York  Times,  with  a  relatively 
low  circulation  for  its  area,  so  hotly  pursued  by  adverti.sers? 

*  *  * 

The  reputation  of  the  newspaper  also  seems  to  affect  re¬ 
actions  to  its  new  (and  probably  editorial)  content,  in  at  least 
tw’o  similar  sorts  of  ways. 

The  first  way  is  how’  much  trust  to  put  into  a  new’s  story. 
Kelly*  compared  belief  in  a  “scandal”  story  when  it  w'as  at¬ 
tributed  to  Confidential  magazine  vs.  when  attributed  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  results,  there  was  more  belief  in  the  story  when  it  was 
m  the  newspaper. 

The  second  way  is  what  happens  to  people,  groujjs  and 
events  covered  by  newspapers.  In  three  studies*  I  ieiK)rted 
that  it  was  generally  gxMxl  for  a  person’s  “image”  to  be 
covered  by  newspapers,  but  the  more  prestige  the  newspaper 
had,  the  better  it  was  for  the  peison  covered. 

This  has  a  number  of  uncomfortable  implications  for  the 
way  editors  and  reporters  make  their  decisions  but  for  the 
moment  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  effects  of  newspaper 
prestige. 

It  appears,  then,  that  both  carrying  an  ad  and  covering  a 
story  are  seen  by  audiences  as  implying  endorsement  and/or 
recognition.  How’  good  this  recognition  is  depends  on  the 
leputation  of  the  newspaper  with  its  audience. 

But  if  this  be  so,  it  can  w’ork  both  ways.  The  newspaper’s 
good  name  can  contribute  to  l)oth  ad  and  news  story  but  the 
ad  and  the  story,  if  not  .selected  with  care,  can  hurt  that 
good  name. 

• 


Footnotes 

’  Xowl'ind  and  Co.,  Inc.  The  F.ffect  of  Media  Context  on  /tdjertisiiifi.  .Social 
Research,  Inc.  Advertisiiui  Impact  and  Business  Magazines.  Both  cited  in 
Fuchs  (footnote 

*  Cited  in  D.  Lucas  and  S.  Britt.  Advertising  Psychology  and  He.tearch, 
Mcfiraw-Hill,  1V50. 

*  DouKlas  A.  Fuchs.  “Two  .Source  Effects  in  Ma);arine  AdvertisiiiK.”  Un- 
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•  Stock  Investment  Fiiini  for  Students 


Columbia,  Mo. 

A  fund  for  investing  in  the 
st(x:k  market  has  lieen  provided 
I  for  University  of  Missouri  .stu- 
!  dents  enrolled  in  Business  Com¬ 
munications  3.38,  a  cour.se  of¬ 
fered  jointly  hy  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  School  of 
Business  &  Public  Administra¬ 
tion. 

A  gift  of  about  $6,000  has 
been  made  to  the  University  by 
I  Henry  Crown,  Chicago  business 
executive  and  philanthropist. 


Prof.  Timothy  Wm.  Hubbard 
said  the  gift  makes  the  Uni¬ 
versity  a  member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Investors  League. 

The  group  was  formed  at 
several  universities  across  the 
country  by  Crown  to  help 
students  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  attached  to  investing 
money. 

Prof  Hubbard  said  that  all 
profits  accruing  from  such 
investments  would  be  returned 
to  the  stock  investment  fund. 
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When  to  cover? 


This  can  be  a  tough  decision  for  a  deskman . . .  but 
not  for  Lederle’s  Emergency  Coordinator.  Her 
job  is  to  “cover”  each  and  every  request,  whether 
on  the  job  or  at  home  enjoying  a  leisure  hour. 
Her  assignment  sheet  involves  the  shipment  of 
urgently  needed  life-saving  drugs  to  all  parts  of 
the  nation  and  the  world.  It  could  be  antirabies 
serum,  botulism  antitoxin  or  gas  gangrene  anti¬ 
toxin,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  has  to  get  there  fast. 
Every  such  request  received  at  Lederle  Labora¬ 
tories  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  sets  emergency 


procedures  into  motion.  Lederle’s  Emergency 
Coordinator,  who  keeps  a  set  of  airline  schedule 
books  by  her  kitchen  telephone,  checks  routing 
possibilities  and  makes  arrangements  for  the  fast¬ 
est  possible  shipment  to  the  trouble  spot.  In  the 
meantime,  Lederle  physicians  and  other  person¬ 
nel  are  carrying  out  their  assigned  tasks. 

This  emergency  shipment  program  operates 
around  the  clock,  day  and  night  seven  days  a 
week.  Unlike  the  news  media,  the  question  “when 
to  cover?”,  is  never  a  problem. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


One  PR.  Man’s  View 
Of  Photojournalism 

Bv  Kick  Friedman 


Anytime  someone  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  so  pushes  good  news¬ 
paper  photography,  it’s  worth 
passing  on.  Sack  was  the  ease 
recently  at  the  Sixth  Public 
Understanding  Workshop  of  the 
American  Road  Builders’  Asso- 
ciatioH  at  .Austin,  Tex.  The 
speaker  was  Hugh  M.  Gillespie, 
director  of  public  relations.  Na¬ 
tional  Asphalt  Pavement  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Riverdalc,  Md.  His  topic 
was  “Photojournalism  in  .Action 
— Heyw  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  a 
Picture.’’ 

At  erne  time  in  his  career, 
Gillespie  had  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Rockville  (Md.)  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Sentinel.  He  won 
the  top  award  for  photography 
in  the  Maryland  Press  .As.socia- 
tion  competition  three  times. 

A  native  of  Scotland,  he  was 
educated  in  the  L.C.C.  School  of 
Graphic  .Arts  in  London  and 
gained  diplomas  from  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Photographers 
and  from  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London.  He  relocated  in  the 
United  States  in  1956. 

*  *  * 

I  was  interested  to  hear  Dr. 
Otha  Spencer's  comment  that 
photojournalism  came  of  age  in 
1936.  Along  with  the  technical 
breakthroughs  of  that  time  came 
the  recognition  of  photography 
as  a  respectable  career.  I  am 
sure  you’ve  all  .seen  the  Holly¬ 
wood  movies  of  newspaper  life 
in  the  thirties  and  early  forties. 
The  reporter-hero,  with  trench 
coat  and  press  pass  stuck  in  his 
hat,  swaggered  through  the  film 
issuing  orders  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher  who  followed  him  around 
like  a  trained  monkey.  He  made 
only  the  photogiaphs  that  the 
reporter  suggested  and  usually 
had  difficulty  opening  his  Speed 
Graphic. 

Personal  Slatenieiil 

The  communication  gap  in  the 
photographic  profession  has 
largely  shifted  to  the  picture 
editor  in  many  newspapers.  In 
most  cases  this  is  a  rejxjrter 
wdth  no  grajjhic  arts  training 
who  will  crop  or  revise  a  photo¬ 
graph  for  no  other  reason  than 
filling  an  available  space.  I  have 
been  personally  exposed  to  this 
many  times  when  I  w’as  a  news¬ 
paper  photographer.  I  would 
compose,  shoot,  and  print  a 
photograph  with  care,  only  to 
find  the  finished  product  mutil¬ 
ated  out  of  all  recognition  on  the 
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printed  page.  All  photographers 
resent  this  as  an  unwarranted 
distortion  of  a  personal  state¬ 
ment — for  this  is  what  photog¬ 
raphy  is — or  at  least  should  be. 

There  are  two  cliches  regard¬ 
ing  photography  that  are  very 
often  used.  I’m  sure  you  have 
all  heard  “The  camera  cannot 
lie.’’  and  “One  picture  is  worth 
a  thousand  words.”  They  just  go 
to  prove  the  old  saying  that  no 
generalization  is  worth  a  damn 
— including  that  one. 

The  camera  in  itself  cannot 
lie,  but  cameras  are  operated  by 
human  beings  who  can,  and 
often  do,  lie.  This  isn’t  always 
deliberate.  Very  often  a  photog¬ 
rapher  is  quite  unconscious  of 
imposing  his  personal  feelings  on 
what  should  be  an  objective 
photograph.  But  verj’  often 
deliberate  misrepresentation  can 
be  more  easily  achieved  W’ith  a 
camera  than  with  a  typewriter. 

I  am  thinking  specifically  of 
one  example  in  Washington, 
D.  C,.  a  few'  years  ago.  A  cer¬ 
tain  isolated  slum  area  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  made  a  perfect  picture, 
with  the  Capitol  dome  rising 
majestically  among  the  trash 
cans,  filth,  and  rats  .  .  .  there 
was  a  steady  stream  of  photog¬ 
raphers,  motivated  by  various 
reasons,  shooting  the  same  tired 
old  photograph  and  touting  it 
around  as  typical  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  shadow  of  our 
nation’s  Capitol. 

Personal  Ethics 

So,  it’s  eminently  important 
for  the  photographer  who  repre- 
.sents  an  official  agency,  such  as 
a  State  Highway  Department, 
to  make  sure  that  his  photo¬ 
graphs  represent  the  viewpoint 
of  the  agency  rather  than  his 
own — but  at  the  same  time  he 
must  refuse  to  violate  his  per¬ 
sonal  ethics  by  participating  in 
a  stacked  deal  like  the  one  I 
just  mentioned. 

Secondly,  “one  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words?”  I 
would  qualify  this  to  say  “some 
pictures  are  worth  a  thou.sand 
words.”  I  see  a  lot  of  pictures 
that  are  woith  about  three 
svllables,  then  again  I  see  a 
few’  that  say  more  than  the 
combined  texts  of  “War  and 
Peace”  and  “Gone  With  the 
Wind.”  Which  thousand  words 
are  we  talking  about  anyway? 
I  don’t  think  w’e  would  find 
many  jjictures  worth  Lincoln’s 


Gettysburg  address  oi'  some  of 
Winston  Churchill’s  wartime 
speeches.  So  you  see  this  is  a 
completely  worthless  cliche. 

Actually  to  say  “one  picture 
is  worth  a  thousand  words”  is  to 
imply  that  there  is  some  kind  of 
competition  betw’een  them.  This 
is  not  the  case.  A  good  picture, 
u.sed  in  conjunction  w’ith  an  in¬ 
formative,  well  written  cut-line 
is  much  better  than  the  same 
picture  standing  on  its  ow’n.  We 
might  as  well  say  “One  piece  of 
bacon  is  worth  more  than  two 
fried  eggs.” 

It’s  no  trick  to  learn  the 
mechanics  of  taking  pictures. 
Anyone  can  learn  to  load  a  cam¬ 
era,  focus  and  expose  the  film 
correctly,  and  develop  and  print 
it.  It’s  what  emerges  on  the  final 
print  that  separates  the  photog¬ 
raphers  from  the  snap-shooters. 

Above  all,  a  photographer 
must  possess  curiosity  .  .  .  it’s  a 
spirit  of  curiosity  that  makes 
the  difference  in  the  kind  of  pic¬ 
ture  that  he  will  turn  in  on  a 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony,  for 
example.  We’ve  all  seen,  and 
most  of  us  have  been  responsible 
for,  the  photograph  w’ith  the 
Governor  stage  center,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  other  officials  of 
diminishing  importance  as  you 
get  away  from  the  center  of  the 
photograph.  This  is  usually 
made  in  the  driving  rain  and 
gives  the  impression  of  a  firing 
squad  scene  from  “Doctor  Zhi¬ 
vago.”  Now  the  photographer 
w'ith  imagination  will  seize  on 
the  adverse  w’eather  and  turn  it 
to  his  advantage. 

It  doesn’t  matter  how’  he  does 
it — perhaps  he  can  persuade  the 
Governor  to  wring  out  the  ribbon 
instead  of  cutting  it.  Or  if  it’s 
a  beautiful  new  black  asphalt 
pavement — and  now  a  w’ord 
from  my  sponsor — he  could 
photograph  the  reflections  of  the 
group  in  the  pavement.  If  it’s 
good  enough,  the  wire  services 
would  eat  that  one  up. 

Sonielliing  Different 

Here  again,  before  a  photog¬ 
rapher  will  go  to  the  trouble  to 
do  something  different  he’s  got  to 
have  the  backing  of  his  bo.sses. 
Nothing  crushes  initiative  more 
than  having  the  “different”  pic¬ 
ture  tossed  in  the  trash  can,  and 
the  old,  “play-it-safe”,  run  of 
the  mill  picture  used  once  more. 
This  imaginative  experimenta¬ 
tion  has  to  go  on  up  the  line 
from  the  photographer  to  the 
public  information  man  to  the 
chief  engineer  to  the  highway 
commissioner  and  even  to  the 
state-house  itself. 

The  steady  progress  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  film  and  equipment 
now  makes  it  possible  for  pho- 
tographeis  to  make  candid  pic¬ 
tures  under  conditions  which 
would  have  been  impossible  a 


few  years  ago.  Combinations  of 
high-speed  film  and  developers, 
used  in  conjunction  with  fan¬ 
tastically  fast  lenses,  have 
opened  doorways  to  new  dimen¬ 
sions  in  photography.  Yet,  all 
too  often  we  see  these  tools  used 
to  produce  the  same  old  tired 
hand.shaking  picture  that  can 
only  be  of  interest  to  the  par¬ 
ticipants  .  .  . 

Blaming  inadequate  results  on 
the  deficiencies  of  equipment  or 
film  is  the  refuge  of  a  mediocre 
photographer.  The  most  modest 
of  cameras  will  yield  fine  pic¬ 
tures  if  used  intelligently. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  a 
definition  of  how  to  make  the 
most  of  a  picture  would  1k‘  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  the  intelligent 
appraisal  of  all  the  elements  in 
the  scene  before  you ;  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  one  point  of  interest, 
developed  to  make  an  interest¬ 
ing,  informative  photograph; 
the  u.se  of  modern  techniques  to 
make  that  picture  as  sharp, 
clear,  and  interesting  as  pos¬ 
sible;  and  finally,  the  marriage 
of  that  picture  to  a  caption  that 
is  equally  well  prepared. 

*  *  * 

PHOTO  C.ONTE.ST 

Republic  Color  Inc.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  is  accepting  en¬ 
tries  from  professional  jihotog- 
raphers  for  the  Republic  Color 
Awards,  winners  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  next  year.  The  three 
categories  are: 

Achievement  Award  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  photographic, 
graphic  arts,  advertising  or  re¬ 
lated  fields  who  has  contributed 
the  most  to  the  photographic 
indu.stry  in  a  given  year. 

The  Best  in  Industrial  Color 
for  the  l)est  color  photograph  of 
an  industrial  or  commercial  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  Best  in  Sports  Color  for 
the  best  color  photograph  in 
sports.  Each  photography  aw’ard 
carries  with  it  a  cash  prize  of 
$250.  The  Achievement  Aw’ard 
ahso  has  a  $.500  scholarship  to  be 
donated  each  year  in  the  name 
of  the  winner  to  a  college  or 
school  selected  by  the  winner  for 
a  worthy  student. 

Those  interested  in  submitting 
entries  can  write  to  Murray 
Goodman,  Arthur  Falconer  As¬ 
sociates,  488  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

«  «  « 

‘VISl  Al.  COMMIMCATOR.^' 

A  course  titled  “Visual  Com¬ 
munication”  is  offered  to  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  via  closed  circuit 
tv  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota’s  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication.  The  pri¬ 
mary  objective  of  the  course  is 
“to  aid  the  students  to  develop 
criteria  in  the  evaluation,  criti¬ 
cism  and  use  of  visual  communi¬ 
cation  in  the  mass  media.” 
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'The  first 
new 

I  enlarger 
in  years! 


Following  the  famous  Durst  606,  you'd  expect  the  new  M-600  to  offer 
some  really  special  features  and  facilities.  It  does! 

First  and  foremost  is  its  unique  "rangefinder"  focusing  feature  which 
assures  consistently  sharp  results  with  minimum  fuss  and  bother.  You  pull 
the  negative  carrier  out  half  way,  twist  a  knob,  and  a  red-green  pattern 
appears  on  the  easel.  You  adjust  the  focus  knob  and,  at  one  point,  the 
colors  merge  and  disappear.  Your  negative  is  now  in  sharp  focus.  You  push 
back  the  carrier  and  make  the  exposure.  What  could  be  simpler? 

Where  needed,  the  entire  column  can  be  raised  VU  inches.  And,  for  even 
bigger  on-baseboard  enlargements,  there  is  an  extension  arm  which  raises 
the  head  another  4V4  inches,  also  increasing  its  distance  from  the  column. 

The  negative  carrier  has  4  adjustable  bands  for  excluding  extraneous  light 
when  working  with  smaller  films  or  when  printing  from  a  section  of  the 
negative.  Each  band  is  individually  movable. 

Even  the  baseboard  is  new.  Sealed  in  by  a  specklessly  white  plastic 
laminate,  top  and  bottom,  it  is  virtually  indestructible  and  stain-proof. 
What's  not  new  about  the  M-600  are  these  famous  Durst  features:  tiltable 
head  for  distortion  control  and  on-wall  projection  printing;  filter  drawer 
above  the  negative  where  filter  blemishes  cannot  impair  image  quality;  con¬ 
denser/reflex  light  system  and,  of  course,  easy  conversion  into  a  reflex  copy 
camera.  It  sets  up  quickly,  and  "knocks  down"  to  a  compact  package  which 
stores  even  in  a  bureau  drawer  or  in  its  original  styrofoam  packing. 

The  Durst  M-600  handles  negatives  to  2V4  square  and  lenses  from  28mm 
to  80mm.  Suggested  price  is  only  $99.95,  less  lens.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
special  prices  with  one  or  two  lenses,  and  with  complete  darkroom  outfit. 

Durst  div/Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  lndustries,lnc.,Garden City,N.Y.11533 
(In  Canada:  Braun  Electric  Canada  Limited,  Malton,  Ontario) 


Arrington  Heads  Up 
Newspaper  Coiiiiiiillee 

Kenneth  B.  Arrinprton,  vice- 
president  in  charpre  of  niarket- 
inp:  and  advertisinpr  for  Contin¬ 
ental  Bakinpr  Company,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertisinp:  committee  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  succeedinpf  Fred  E. 
Benson  Jr.,  advertisinp:  manaprer 
of  Canada  Dry  Corporation,  who 
will  remain  a  member  of  tlie 
committee. 

The  committee  is  currently 
activ'e  in  a  number  of  projects 
aimed  at  increasing  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  ability  to  utilize  the 
newspaper  medium  more  effec¬ 
tively  and  to  build  prood  trade 
practices  and  relationships  with 
the  medium. 

Amonpr  the  projects  are: 

•  A  one-day  .seminar  on 
newspaper  advertisinpr, 

•  Publication  of  the  ANA 
Newspaper  Circulation  and  Rate 
Trend  Report,  and 

•  Publication  of  a  continuinpr 
series  of  “Successful  Merchan- 
disinp:  Ideas.” 

• 

J'Dept.  Chairman 

St.  Cloi'D,  Minn. 

Dr.  Richard  Martin,  associate 
profes.sor  of  journalism  at 
Southwestern  Oklahoma  State 
Collepre,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  St.  Cloud  State 
Collepre’s  new  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  effective  next  September. 
Dr.  Martin  holds  a  Ph.D.  defrree 
in  mass  media  from  Syracuse 
University,  an  M.A.  de^ee  in 
journalism  from  the  University 
of  Orepron  and  a  B.A.  depree  in 
English  from  American  Univer¬ 
sity. 

• 

Lino  Vet  Retires 

San  Francisco 

RajTnond  G.  Burpoon,  in 
charge  of  Merpenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  sales  promotion  in  the 
West,  retired  recently  after  more 
than  25  years  of  company  service 
in  areas  from  Ohio  to  Haw'aii. 


news-people 


Reagan's  Chief  Aide 

San  Francisco 

Philip  M.  Battaglia,  manager 
of  Ronald  Reagan’s  successful 
campaipoi  for  election  as  Gover¬ 
nor  of  California,  will  be  Rea¬ 
gan’s  executive  secretary  when 
he  takes  office.  Battaglia  said  he 
plans  to  leave  the  Flint  and 
MacKay  law  office,  Hearst 
Estate  attorneys. 

*  *  * 

Neil  Bibler,  formerly  with 
Texas  and  Arkansas  news¬ 
papers,  and  Rolf  Olson,  re¬ 
porter  for  Anchorage  Daily 
Times — joined  the  Helena,  Mont, 
bureau  of  As.sociated  Press. 

*  *  « 

Pai’L  V.  Miner,  assi.stant  to 
the  president,  Kansas  City  Star 
— named  to  newly-created  post 
of  executive  vicepresident. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Norman  N.  Jonas — named 
copy  editor,  liusiness  Week,  for¬ 
merly  copy  editor  Wall  Street 
Joumnl  and  New  York  Times 
and  reporter.  New  York  Journal 


COINWORD  TREAS-O-GRAM 

Have  helped  sell  millions  and  millions  of  extra  news¬ 
papers.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time  .  .  .  now 
in  their  17th  year  of  ever-increasing  success. 

If  you  need  more  circulation  and  want  the  best  all-around 
newspaper  promotional  program,  let  us  send  you  samples, 
information  and  rates.  Suitable  for  newspapers  of  any  size. 
Wire,  phone  collect. 

Tke  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

2SC  Pork  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017  Tel.  (212)  986-7625 


"DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS"  each  week  on  University  of  Illinois 
television  station  WILL,  is  Prof.  Gene  S.  Graham.  A  Pulitzer  Prize 
cartoonist,  Graham  teaches  public  affairs  reporting  and  editorial 
cartooning  in  the  U.  of  I.  College  of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions  at  Urbana. 

yenrer.  R.  P.  Crook  succeeds  tor  of  the  Boise  Idaho  St-ates- 
Black  as  circulation  promotion  man — elected  president  of  the 
manager.  Idaho  Press  Club. 


Gordo.n  G.  Damon — to  pub¬ 
lic  relations  account  exec  at 
Ruder  &  Finn  Inc.,  from  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  staff. 

*  *  * 

SrSAN  B.  WHITTLE.SEY — to  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  Reader’s  Digest, 
from  staff  of  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Eagle. 

*  •  • 

Eigene  L.  Carlson — pro¬ 
moted  from  personnel  manager. 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal 
and  Courier  newspapers,  to  as¬ 
si.stant  production  manager.  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Mi’RPHV,  former  per¬ 
sonnel  director  for  Knights  of 
Columbus,  succeeds  Carlson. 

*  *  * 

Dick  J.  Black — named  city 
home  delivery  manager  for 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli- 


John  Strohmeyer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  (Pa.)  (rlohe-Times,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  at  Moravian  College. 

*  *  * 

Philip  M.  Hcnt,  business 
writer  for  the  Oregon  Journal, 
promoted  to  business  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  Cary  Jr.  who 
has  joined  promotion  staff  of 
Western  Wood  Products  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

Ivan  Veit,  New  York  Times 
vicepresident — named  chairman 
of  the  newspaper  industry  divi¬ 
sion  for  the  1967  February 
Heart  Fund  Campaign,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  N.  Y.  Heart  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

»  *  * 

Edmi’ND  DeMoch  —  named 
Chicago  markets  editor  for  As- 
.sociated  Press,  succeeding  Gil¬ 
bert  A.  Mayo  who  retired. 

*  e  e 

Pete  Prince,  writer  for 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel — to  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  St.  Mary’s  Ho.spital,  Knox¬ 
ville.  Bart  Pittman — to  copy 
reader  from  staff  of  Knoxville 
Jou  m,al. 

*  e  * 

Everett  E.  Bey,  co-publi.sher 
of  the  weekly  Milihrae  (Cal.) 
Sun — elected  president  of  San 
Mateo  County  Newspaper  Pul)- 
lishers  Association,  a  division 
of  the  CNPA. 

nee 

John  Corlett,  )>oIiticaI  edi- 


Jack  C.  DeLong  —  returned 
to  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  copy  editor,  from  the 
public  relations  office  at  Walsh 
College,  Canton,  Ohio.  He  was 
a  Journal  sports  writer  prior 
to  1962. 

*  V  * 

Ja.mes  Bastabu:  —  named 
Ontario  news  editor  of  The 
Canadian  Press  at  Toronto.  He 
joined  the  service  20  years  age 
as  a  messenger. 

*  *  * 

Craig  Chappell — to  the  To¬ 
peka  (Kans.)  Capital- Journal 
staff  from  the  Lima  (O.)  News. 

*  *  6 

Chandler  Diehl,  general  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  World  Services 
Division  of  the  As.sociated 
Press  —  the  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award  of  St.  Mary’s 
University,  San  Antonio. 

*  V  * 

John  W.  McLean,  former 
editor,  HV.s(  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Neu's — to  staff  of  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
ojiment,  Washington. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Cardoso,  former 
state  editor.  Valley  News,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.H. — to  news  staff.  Con¬ 
cord  (N.H.)  Daily  Monitor. 
Loren  E.  Morrill,  formerly  in 
public  relations — to  news  .staff, 
Daily  Monitor. 

*  *  * 

Jonathan  Margolis  —  re¬ 
signed  as  Concord  (N.H.)  Daily 
Monitor  reporter,  to  join  the 
Suffolk  Sun  at  Deer  Park,  N.Y. 
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At  Fresh  Air  Fund 

The  appointment  of  Gene  S. 
Brown  as  director  of  Public  In¬ 
formation  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
Fresh  Air  Fund  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Samuel  C.  Park  Jr., 
president  of  the  independent 
philanthropy  which  has  sup¬ 
ported  free  country  vacations 
and  campinfj  experiences  for 
more  than  900, 000  city  children 
since  its  founding  in  1877.  He 
succeeds  Richard  F.  Crandell, 
who  retired  Oct.  31. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mary  Ann  McGi’IRE,  report¬ 
er  for  the  Wnterlmry  (Conn.) 
Repnhlirnyi — married  to  Eupene 
L.  Martin,  city  editor  of  the 
paper. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Eileen  Summers — now  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Wnterlmry 
(Conn.)  Republican. 

*  ♦  * 

Bernice  Sauris — new  writer 
in  the  society  department  of  the 
Wnterlmry  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American. 

*  *  * 

John  Jones,  formerly  on  the 

retail  advertising  staff  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Chronicle, 
has  joined  the  retail  staff  of 
the  Spokane  Valley  Herald. 

*  #  * 

Jack  Trover,  cla.ssified  ad¬ 

vertising  manager  of  the  Spo- 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Re¬ 
view  and  Spokane  Chronicle, 
will  teach  real  estate  copy  writ¬ 
ing  at  Spokane  Community  Col¬ 
lege  oii  a  part-time  basis. 


named  city  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal.  He  joined 
the  Courier-Journal  in  1954  after 
two  years  with  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press.  He  succeeds  George  N. 
Gill,  who  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor.  Ausenbaugh  also 
served  as  copy  editor  with  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  Germany  for  two 
years,  returning  to  the  Courier- 
Journal  in  1965. 

Norman  Nadel,  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune  —  el¬ 
ected  president  of  the  Drama 
Critics  Circle. 

*  »  ♦ 

Gene  Scarmozzi  —  from  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Eveniny  Times, 
to  editor  of  the  Willinybaro 
(N.J.)  News  Press  and  Burl¬ 
ington  Press. 

«  *  * 

Susan  R.  Hoffman  —  .social 
editor  for  the  Willingboro  Neivs 
Press,  Burlington  Press,  Tri- 
Boro  News  and  the  Riverside 
Press  in  New'  Jersey. 

*  *  « 


Reporter  Purchases 
His  Own  Newspaper 

Corning,  Calif. 

George  S.  Burkhardt,  former 
reporter  on  the  Watsonville 
(Calif.)  Register-Pajaronian,  is 
now’  owner,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Coming  Daily  Observer. 

“I’m  also  managing  editor, 
city  editor  and  a  lot  of  other 
things,’’  he  added  in  describing 
the  Observer  as  probably  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  smallest  general  news 
daily. 

Charles  Peebles  III,  also  from 
the  Register-Pajaronian,  where 
he  was  advertising  manager,  is 
business  manager  and  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

The  newspaper  was  purchased 
from  Richard  W.  and  Anita  J. 
Collins,  co-publishers  for  the 
past  six  years.  Collins  now'  is 
mechanical  superintendent. 

«  «  ♦ 

Tom  Knapiiurst  —  named 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
sales  office  of  the  Riverside 
Press-fJnterprise.  He  fonnerly 
w'as  w’ith  James  C.  Galloway 
Co.,  Nelson  Rolierts  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  and  the  Pasadena  Inde¬ 
pendent  Star-News. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Simmons,  a  Little  Rwk 
Associated  Press  staffer  for 
four  years, — transferred  to  De¬ 
troit.  He  was  replaced  in  Little 
Rock  by  Tommy  Yates,  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  Tejc- 
arkana  Gazette  and  assistant 
state  editor  of  the  Sbrev<  port 
Times. 

*  *  ^ 


What  ever 
happened  to 

that  fellow 
who  said  all 
Jet  travel 
is  the  same? 


9 


*  *  *  Wallace  A.  Loza,  formerly 

Margarete  Johnson,  former  associated  w’ith  the  Butler 
retail  advertising  copy  writer  (Pa.)  Eagle,  is  administrative 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  joined  editor  for  the  four  new’spapers 
the  retail  advertising  staff  of  published  by  the  Burlington 
the  Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald.  County  Publishing  Co. 


Robert  Shaw,  a  former 
newsman  with  the  Arkansas 
Gazette — transferred  from  the 
AP’s  St.  Louis  staff  to  Little 
Rock. 


Last  trip 
he  flew  Delta! 

And  he  joined  the  happy 
group  of  travelers  who  have 
discovered  what  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  personal  attention 
can  make.  Next  trip,  sample 
Delta’s  fast,  friendly  service 
for  yourself.  You’ll  see  what 
we  mean! 


Harry  Ki.ng,  a  sports  w’ritei- 
for  the  .Arkansas  Gazette  — 
joined  the  Little  Rock  AP  staff 
to  replace  J.  C.  Tillman. 


J*. 

^  AND  COMPANY 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


A  $1,000  CHECK — was  presented  (Nov.  7)  by  the  DeKalb  (III.) 
Daily  Chronicle  to  the  Journalism  Department  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  in  support  of  one  freshman  and  one  junior  majoring  in 
journalism  during  the  1967-68  school  year.  The  two  scholarships, 
amounting  to  $250  per  student  each  semester,  will  more  than  cover 
the  cost  of  books,  registration  and  tuition.  Participating  in  the 
scholarship  founding  were  (from  left)  Robert  Greenaway,  Chronicle 
editor;  Dr.  Donald  Grubb,  head  of  the  NIU  Journalism  Department; 
Charles  Raymond,  Chronicle  vice  president  and  business  manager; 
and  Dr.  Francis  Geigle,  executive  vice  president  and  provost  of  NIU. 
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the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


FAMILY  DAY — Mrs.  Edward  L.  Lynett,  center,  pushes  the  button  for  the  new  Sunday  Times  rolling 
off  the  presses  in  the  Scranton  Times  Building.  From  left:  Frank  Parry,  Sunday  Times  managing  editor; 
Frank  J.  Blewitt,  general  manager;  Mrs.  Lynett;  Editor  Edward  J.  Lynett  Jr.  and  William  R.  Lynett, 

co-publishers. 

Readers  Say  They  Enjoy  Book  Serials 


Minneapolis 

Kurinjr  a  four-month  study 
of  best-selling  book  serializa¬ 
tions  by  two  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies,  more  than  seven  out  of  10 
readers  lesponding  in  surveys 
said  they  thought  book  serial¬ 
ization  by  newspapers  to  be  “a 
good  thing.” 

This  is  one  lesult  of  the  stud¬ 
ies  from  July  through  October, 
lOfif),  of  readership  by  the  Min- 
veapoUif  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Trihinie  which  showed  that 
reader  interest  in  newspaper 
book  seiializations  runs  high 
although  actual  readership  de- 
Itends  generally  on  the  reader 
attraction  to  the  specific  l)ook 
being  published. 

The  iKioks  were  “Papa  Hem¬ 
ingway”  by  A.  E.  Hotchner, 
jiublished  in  the  Tribune  in 
July;  “The  Embezzler”  by  A. 
E.  Auchincloss,  published  in  the 
Tribune  in  August;  “In  Cold 
Blood”  by  Truman  Capote,  pul>- 


YOU  STOLE 
MY  IDEA!' 


It  can't  happen  to  you  T 
Oh,  but  it  can.  And  the 
loaa  in  money  and  prea- 
tige  can  be  tremendoua 
■  UNLESS  you  have 
Employera  Special  Ex¬ 
cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  aRree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli¬ 
gation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyright  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleassmt  publicity. 
Phone  or  write: 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64106 

Y«rk,  in  Joh»:  8fto  P>mBei»eo,  220  M(Mit«*n>cr)r 
bMac*.  iH  W.JmIwm:  AUMte.tiFwcbtrM.K.iir. 


lishcd  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  in  the  Star;  and  “The  In¬ 
terrupted  Journey”  by  John  G, 
Fuller,  published  in  October  by 
the  Star. 

GtMtd  Thing' 

A  .statewide  survey,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  newsiiapers’  re¬ 
search  department  before  the 
books  were  published,  reported 
that  72%  of  readers  of  the 
Tribune  said  they  would  read  a 
serialized  l>ook  in  the  daily 
newspaper  if  the  book  inter¬ 
ested  them.  The  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  .scientific  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  r)!)6  adults  throughout 
Minnesota. 

The  second  survey,  conducted 
by  telejihone  after  the  first 
l)ook,  “Papa  Hemingway,”  was 
half  imblished  in  the  newspa¬ 
per,  showed  that  nearly  a  like 
amount  of  readers  —  71%  — 
thought  the  idea  of  .serializing 
a  l)ook  was  “a  good  thing.” 

The  remainder  of  the  stud¬ 
ies  was  conducted  by  telephone 
during  the  four-month  period 
when  each  .serialized  best  seller 
had  been  published  and  was 
about  half  completed  in  the 
newspapers.  The.se  specific 
.studies,  one  on  each  book, 
showed  that  readership  of  the 
.serialized  Iniok  depended  on 
reader  intere.st  and  ranged 
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from  a  high  of  31%  to  a  low 
of  12%  —  still  a  fairly  high 
readership  for  any  one  feature 
in  a  large  newspaper. 

Highest  .scoring  book  was 
“The  Interrupted  Journey,” 
the  story  of  a  couple’s  en¬ 
counter  with  a  “flying  saucer.” 
31  %  of  the  Star  readers  inter¬ 
viewed  said  they  were  reading 
the  series. 

Second-highe.st  response  was 
for  “In  Cold  Blood,”  read  by 
24  %  of  those  interviewed,  with 
yet  another  1%  reporting  that 
they  were  clipping  the  series 
for  reading  at  a  later  time. 

“The  Embezzler”  was  read 
by  12%,  with  “Papa  Heming¬ 
way”  receiving  a  score  of  19%. 

The  four  books  received  pre¬ 
publication  promotion  in  the 
newspapers  as  well  as  dealer 
and  news  stand  showcards  and 
posters. 

The  survey  also  showed  that 
tho.se  who  used  the  library  may 
tend  to  lx>  the  best  prospects 
for  readership  of  serialized 
books  in  the  newspapers,  71% 
of  tho.se  who  had  withdrawn  a 
book  fiom  the  library  within 
six  months  of  the  poll  said  they 
would  read  a  chapter  a  day  of 
the  serialized  “liest  seller”  in 
the  daily  newspaper  if  it  inter¬ 
ested  them. 

• 

Workiiijr  on  ‘Sesqui’ 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  biggest  publication  proj¬ 
ect  in  the  hi.story  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  is  under  way.  On 
March  3,  19fi7,  the  Gannett 
Group  afternoon  daily  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  I'jOth  anniversary  edition, 
containing  a  minimum  of  144 
full-sized  pages. 


Friendly  Abroad 
As  Roving  Writer 

Washington 

Alfred  Friendly,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post,  has 
been  appointed  associate  editor 
in  Europe,  North  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East.  He  left  for 
England,  where  he  will  be  based, 
Nov.  8. 

One  of  his  first  jobs  abroad 
will  be  assistance  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune/Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 

The  Wa.shington  Post  has 
added  David  S.  Broder,  former 
New  York  Times  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  staffer,  and  Andrew 
Glass,  former  New  York  Herald 
Tnlmne  congressional  corre¬ 
spondent,  as  political  writers. 

In  a  new  dual  role,  associate 
editor  Roliert  Estabrook  becomes 
U.N.  bureau  chief  and  later  will 
add  duties  as  a  roving  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Canada. 

The  Post  will  send  four  young 
reporters  on  short-term  assign¬ 
ments  in  Viet  Nam  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  coverage  of  Saigon 
correspondent  Ward  Just.  Their 
task  is  to  cover  the  drive  to  help 
Vietnamese  reconstruction.  First 
to  go  is  Eric  Wentworth,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  farm  economy  and 
natural  resources.  Jesse  Lewis, 
who  has  reported  social  change 
in  Washington,  will  examine  the 
feelings  and  experiences  of 
Negro  enlisted  men. 

Dan  Morgan  and  assistant 
foreign  editor  Lee  Lascaze,  a 
Chinese-speaking  Far  Ea.st  spe¬ 
cialist,  will  go  to  Viet  Nam  in 
1967. 

In  New  York,  Leroy  Aarons 
replaces  Flora  Lewis  as  bureau 
chief. 

Aarons  has  lieen  an  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  and  is  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal  Courier.  Flora 
Lewis  is  leaving  for  Paris  with 
her  husband,  Sydney  Gruson, 
who  was  recently  assigned  as 
editor  of  the  International  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times. 

George  Wilson,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  with  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology,  has  been  a.ssigned 
to  cover  the  Pentagon. 

A  team  has  lieen  assigned  to 
cover  Science,  technology  and 
medicine:  Thomas  O’Toole,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Times  .science 
reporter;  J.  V,  Reistrup,  former 
Post  national  news  editor;  and 
Nate  Haseltine. 

Jo.seph  Y.  Smith,  former  UPl 
and  Hear.st  Headline  Service 
staffer,  replaces  Dan  Kurzman, 
diplomatic  reporter,  who  is 
taking  a  leave  to  write  a  book 
on  the  Pale.stine  war. 
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SDX  Meeting 

{Contwiu’d  from  pane  15) 


m  the  foreseeable  future  is 
likely  to  replace  the  newspaper, 
regardless  of  how  it  is  printed 
or  how  it  arrives  in  the  home. 

"History — as  it  always  has — 
will  judge  us,  not  by  the  tools  we 
create,  but  how  we  use  them,”  he 
concluded. 

Servants,  Not  Masters 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Wa.sh- 
ington  Bureau,  Cowles  Publica¬ 
tions,  chairman  of  the  SDX 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  urged  the  press  to  im¬ 
press  on  all  government  officials 
that  they  are  servants,  not 
ma.sters,  of  the  people. 

“Madison  Avenue  cannot  hold 
a  candle  to  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue  in  public  relations  and  the 
pre.ss  must  be  skeptical  all  the 
time,”  he  .said.  “It’s  not  w'hether 
they  are  Republicans  or  Demo¬ 
crats  but  their  arbitrary  use  of 
power  that  concerns  us.  If  edi¬ 
tors  will  do  their  homework  on 
information  problems,  we  will 
not  be  fooled.  We  need  opposi¬ 
tion  and  dissent  to  narrow’  the 
creditability  gap.  Politicians 
have  not  l>een  sanctified  or  de¬ 
ified  by  their  election.” 

In  a  panel  on  “A  Profession 
of  Excellence,”  Walter  R.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
PrcKK,  urged  that  a  newspaper 
maintain  an  open  door  and  an 
open  mind  and  devote  it.self  to 
truth. 

“I  love  the  new’spaper  for  its 
variety,  for  being  in  the  main- 
sstream  of  all  that  happens,  for 
offering  a  beautiful  language 
with  which  to  work,  for  its 
premium  on  hard  work,”  he  said. 
“I  love  it  for  its  ideals,  for  its 
.spiritual  quality,  its  ’round-the- 
clock  vigilance,  because  it  de¬ 
mands  brains,  has  a  mission  and 
because  it  can’t  be  computerized. 
There  is  no  time  or  place  on 
new’spapers  for  young  people 
who  do  not  have  heart.  I’ve  been 
in  newspaper  work  43  years  and 
I  still  have  stars  in  my  eyes.” 

The  members  voted  to  recom¬ 
mit  for  redrafting  a  report 
draw'n  up  by  the  Professional 
Development  Committee.  Many 
critics  of  the  proposed  report 
felt  it  brought  vague  charges 
against  journalism  that  could  be 
u.sed  by  critics  of  journalism. 

New  Movie 

A  new'  21-minute  movie  on 
new’.s  careers,  narrated  by 
Walter  Cronkite,  and  produced 
by  the  SDX  Foundation  for  loan 
or  sale  to  chapters  was  screened. 
Its  title  is  “That  The  People 
Shall  Know — The  Challenge  of 
Journalism.” 


It  w’as  announced  that  Hoe, 
Mergenthaler,  Lincoln  Steffens 
and  the  As.sociated  Pres.s  will 
be  honored  with  historical  site 
markers  by  SDX. 

The  Fort  Worth  Professional 
Chapter  was  named  the  out¬ 
standing  chapter  for  1966  and 
the  Quill  Service  Award  went  to 
the  Washington  Chapter.  Pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  awards  went 
to  the  Alabama,  Ixjs  Angeles, 
and  Washington  Professional 
Chapters  and  Chicago  Headline 
Club. 

Student  Newspapers 

Student  new’spapers  winning 
awards  were  those  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina, 
Kansas  State  University,  Penn 
State  University,  Ohio  State 
University,  San  Jose  State  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  Minnesota, 
University  of  California  (Berk¬ 
eley),  Ohio  University  (Photog¬ 
raphy),  East  Texas  State  Uni- 
V’ersity,  University  of  Nevada, 
Washington  State  University. 

It  was  announced  that  SDX 
has  14  new'  chapters  and  1,800 
new’  members,  bringing  the  total 
to  186  chapters  w’ith  18,000 
members,  a  100  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  10  years. 

The  general  program  chair¬ 
man  W’as  William  Block,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  Pittsburgh  Post-Clazette. 
One  of  the  privileges  accorded 
the  600  convention  attendants 
W’as  to  have  the  entire  nation- 
ally-know’ii  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
l)hony  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Dr.  William  SteinlK‘rg,  come  to 
the  hotel  and  give  a  concert 
after  one  of  the  two  dinners. 

• 

Start  Memorial  Fiiiul 
For  Professor’s  Wife 

De  Kai.b,  Ill. 

The  Journalism  Students  As- 
.sociation  here  at  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois  University  has  set  up  a 
Katherine  Price  Memorial 
Library  Fund  in  honor  of  the 
late  wife  of  Dr.  Granville  Price 
of  the  school’s  journalism  de¬ 
partment. 

All  funds  collected  w’ill  go  to 
the  purchase  of  research  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  Suburban  Press 
Foundation  w’hich  Dr.  Price 
heads  at  NIU. 

Mrs.  Price  died  in  her  hotel 
room  during  the  Oct.  21  meeting 
of  the  Suburban  Press  Founda¬ 
tion  in  Chicago. 

At  the  time  of  his  wife’s  death. 
Dr.  Price  was  leading  a  di.scus- 
sion  of  summary’  reports  by  SPF 
seminar  leaders  on  another  floor 
of  the  hotel. 

Checks  should  be  made  pay¬ 
able  to  the  Katherine  Price 
Memorial  Library  Fund  and 
mailed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Joumali.sm  Department,  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  De  Kalb, 
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Production  Men  See  New  Wood  Routers 

1 


W(kk1  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.  of  Plainfield,  N.J.  has 
come  up  with  a  matrix  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  Poly-Autoplate 
plastic  printing:  plate  process 
that  it  believes  is  the  ultimate. 

Its  tjualities  were  explained  on 
film  recently  to  the  Mid- America 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  by  Wil¬ 
iam  G.  Gardner,  Wood’s  midwest 
division  manager,  from  informa¬ 
tion  prepared  by  Thomas  P. 
Bruno,  technical  director  of 
Wood’s  special  products  division. 

The  matrix  is  a  hot  molded 
Ixiard  that  offers  superior  mold¬ 
ing  quality,  good  release  fea¬ 
tures  and  excellent  space  depth 
when  molded,  Gardner  said. 
There  is  no  measurable  shrink¬ 
age  in  the  matrix  and  the  repro¬ 
duction  fidelity  is  excellent. 

Gardner  .said  the  quality  of 
jilates  that  may  be  removed 
from  these  matrix  boards  will 
exceed  more  than  100  with  no 
loss  of  reproduction  quality.  The 
compre.ssion  of  the  board  is  high 
while  the  jxMcentage  of  depth 
loss  is  low.  Currently  approxi¬ 
mately  93  per  cent  of  the  molded 
dot  is  I)eing  retained. 

Another  type  matrix,  a  cold 
molded  l>oard,  has  been  devel- 
o|>ed  that  has  incorporated  with¬ 


in  it  the  ability  to  shrink  %  of 
an  inch  when  dried. 

The  Poly-Autoplate  process 
affords  the  ability  to  cold  mold 
a  matrix  in  less  than  12  seconds, 
plus  the  ability  to  then  protiuce 
an  18  X  23  size  plastic  printing 
plate  in  less  than  2*2  minutes. 

Kesin  Chemical  KesistunI 

Gardner  mentioned  concern 
regarding  the  ability  of  the 
polyester  resin  used  as  the  base 
material  for  the  Poly- Autoplate 
process  to  resist  attack  by  sol¬ 
vents  and  chemicals  normally 
employed  in  printing  ink  sys¬ 
tems  and  ink  removal  methods. 

Samples  of  the  plates  were 
sent  to  ink  manufacturers  who 
were  asked  to  test  them  against 
chemicals.  No  signs  of  attack 
were  noted  during  the  testing, 
Gardner  reported. 

Another  area  of  concern  was 
the  ability  of  the  resin  to  with¬ 
stand  extended  press  runs  and 
te.sts  are  still  taking  place  re¬ 
garding  plate  life. 

Wood’s  technicians  have  found 
it  possible  to  plate  Poly-Auto- 
plate  it.self  with  a  coating  of 
either  copper  or  chrome,  thus 
extending  the  plate  life.  Such 
coating  would  be  done  on  runs 
in  excess  of  one  million. 


Gardner  said  that  Poly-Auto- 
plate  process  will  soon  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  midwest  newspaper 
plant  on  a  daily  production 
basis,  not  on  a  test  basis  as  was 
done  at  the  If’orcc.sfcr  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  but  under 
the  sole  supervision  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  production  personnel. 

Kuuters  Described 

At  another  film  session  during 
the  Illinois  Newspaper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  in  Peoria,  Ill., 
Gardner  explained  the  Wood/JB 
Curved  Plate  Router  and  the 
Wood/Eickhoff  Hydraulic  Proof 
Press?. 

The  router  is  the  first  ap- 
l)roach  to  providing  quality 
jouted  .stereotype  plates  in  mass 
production  without  the  necessity 
of  elalwrate  hydraulic  controls 
that  require  much  maintenance 
time,  Gardner  said. 

The  router  is  fully  automatic, 
.semi-automatic  and  semi-man¬ 
ual,  or  all  manual. 

It  has  a  large  sloping  front 
window  designed  primarily  to 
get  the  operator  as  close  to  his 
work  as  possible.  The  window 
is  ojierated  by  means  of  a  push¬ 
button  which  controls  an  air 
solenoid  to  an  air  cylinder.  The 
window  is  operated  in  both  up 


and  down  directions  by  means  of 
the  pushbuttons. 

The  stereotype  plates  are 
mounted  as  on  a  press  and  the 
router  heads  are  mounted  top 
and  bottom  and  operate  in  the 
right  and  lefthand  direction. 
Carbide  tipped  cutters  are  an¬ 
gled  to  cut  right  and  lefthand. 

No  Plate  .Spread 

Plate  clips  on  the  router  en¬ 
compass  the  full  plate  so  there 
is  no  problem  of  plate  spread 
because  of  inadequacies  of  plate 
clip  lockup. 

Cylinders  used  for  the  plate 
mounting  are  undersized  to  pre¬ 
vent  plate  spread  prior  to  going 
to  the  press.  Also  u.sed  on 
the  plate  clip  is  a  center  regis¬ 
tration  stripe,  which  aids  in  the 
mounting  and  registration.  Per¬ 
manent  stops  are  located  at  the 
head  and  foot  enabling  accurate 
plate  mounting. 

A  main  control  panel  board 
with  program  controls  is  located 
at  the  left  side  of  the  machine. 
Each  program,  whether  full 
automatic,  half  automatic,  or  all 
manual  is  designated  by  appro¬ 
priate  lettering  or  symbols. 

On  the  control  panel  are  also 
the  start-stop  controls  for  each 
cutter  head.  A  light  switch  win- 


pushbutton  conveying  systems 


There’s  no  magic  in  the  words  "push-button”  and 
"automate"  .  .  .  ONLY  A  PROPERLY  ENGINEERED 
AND  INSTALLED  SYSTEM  will  satisfy  your  production 
requirements  as  well  as  your  cost-cutting  demands. 
MAY-FRAN's  enviable  background  in  supplying  fully 
automated  systems  is  backed  by  more  than  a  quarter- 
century  of  diverse  experience.  In  addition,  MAY- 
FRAN’s  engineering  staff  is  composed  of  distin¬ 
guished  professionals.This  is  why  MAY-FRAN  is  recog- 
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<low  control,  power  traverse,  cyl¬ 
inder  rotation,  cylinder  feed  and 
cutter  speed  system  are  also 
found  here. 

Pushbutton  tabs  for  individ¬ 
ual  column  control  allow  the  op¬ 
erator  to  select  a  column  or  col¬ 
umns  of  type  or  space  to  be 
routed,  and  by  pressing  the 
proper  tab,  the  cutter  head  will 
stay  in  this  area  and  remove  the 
metal  as  desi^ated. 

The  proprram  controls  enable 
the  operator  to  have  automatic 
horizontal  and  vertical  step 
routing.  The  operator  merely 
activates  the  proper  selector 
switch,  hits  the  feed  motor  but¬ 
ton  and  w'atches  the  router  in 
action. 

Ollier  Features 

Other  features  of  the  router 
are  an  electrical  system  that  au¬ 
tomatically  disenpases  the  hand- 
wheel  controls  by  means  of  an 
electric  clutch;  ability  to  rout 
only  one  plate  while  other  plates 
are  mounted  on  the  cylinder; 
three-position  depth  control,  al¬ 
lowing  the  operator  to  get  three 
additional  depths  without  fur¬ 
ther  adjustments;  an  air-oil  mist 
spray;  and  a  safety  control  sys¬ 
tem  that  automatically  stops  the 
router  when  the  windows  or 
doors  are  opened. 

The  router  is  made  in  two, 
four,  six  or  eight-plate  mach¬ 
ines. 


Recent  installations  include  a 
six-plate  router  at  the  Columbutt 
(O.)  Dispatcli,  two-plate  with 
tension  plate  lockup  at  the  La- 
Croxne  (Wis.)  Tribune,  a  four- 
plate  at  the  Montreal  (Que.) 
Star.  liuffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Netvn,  Pitt»burgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneap¬ 
olis  Tribune  and  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal-Star  have  ordered  ma¬ 
chines. 

There  are  a  total  of  five 
models  of  the  proof  press,  all 
engineered  to  function  in  the 
same  manner.  Main  difference 
among  three  of  the  models  avail¬ 
able  is  the  bed  size  and  sheet 
size  they  will  accept.  Two  other 
morlels  will  be  available  later 
this  year. 

All  are  hydraulically  driven, 
delivering  each  sheet  back  to  the 
operator  printed  side  up.  A  blow¬ 
er  system  assists  the  sheet  and 
prevents  smudging  of  previously 
l)rinted  sht^ets. 

A  fixed  cylinder  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  hydraulic¬ 
ally-operated  type  bed  reduces 
makeready  time  and  proofing, 
particularly  in  areas  aimed  at 
multiple  color  proofing, 

A  control  panel  adju.sts  Inking 
controls  and  .start-stop  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  pushbuttons.  As  well 
there  is  an  adjustment  for 
heavier  and  lighter  impression, 
built-in  washup  system,  and  a 
(juick-lock  newspaper  chase. 


Reporters  Run  Obstacle 
Course  at  Sports  Fiesta 


By  Charles  Green 

The  AsscM-iuled  Press 

Mexico  City 
The  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Olympic  Committee 
says  Mexico  will  be  well  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  19(58  Olympic 
Games.  He  may  l)e  right.  Rut 
then  again  he  may  not. 

Avery’  Brundage,  the  IOC 
president,  did  not  have  to  write 
al)out  Mexico’s  second  Little 
Olympics  or  the  other  events  in 
October’s  19-day  sports  spree. 

Some  of  the  writers  don’t 
think  much  of  the  organization. 
Correspondents  ran  into  a  maze 
of  inefficiency’,  incompetence  and 
rudeness. 

At  the  world  featherweight 
title  fight  between  champion 
Carlos  Ortiz  and  Ultiminio 
(Sugar)  Kamos,  for  instance, 
resident  correspondents  for  tw’o 
major  news  services  found  them- 
.selves  with  four  tickets  to  a 
single  ringside  seat.  The  pro¬ 
moter  refused  to  acknow’ledge 
there  had  been  an  error. 

Press  credentials  for  the  so- 
called  Little  Olympics,  were  not 
available  to  .some  w’riters  until 
after  the  events  had  started. 


The  press  office,  which  had 
been  located  in  a  convenient 
office  in  mid-town  Mexico  City, 
moved  to  the  outskirts  of  town 
— without  notification — and  that 
meant  a  two-hour  round  trip 
from  office  to  press  center. 

The  Mexican  Grand  Prix  auto 
race,  which  is  one  of  Mexico’s 
most  prestigious  events  and 
which  was  attended  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  was  not  much  better  ar¬ 
ranged. 

S«>nie  Got  Pusses 

Some  writers  got  passes  good 
only  for  entrance  but  not  good 
for  visiting  the  pits  to  interview 
drivers.  The  press  room  in  the 
timing  tower  was  so  crowded 
with  relatives  of  organizers  and 
politicians  that  reporters  stood 
in  the  infield. 

The  Little  Olympics  were 
organized  with  one  of  its  main 
aims  the  testing  of  Mexican 
organization  and  giving  press 
officials  experience  at  handling 
la*’ge  international  meets. 

Maybe  they  learned  some¬ 
thing. 
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Executive  Privilege 
Still  Info  Problem 

By  Virjiii  IMiller  NeMloii  Jr. 

of  IKO  arlirlf!>) 


Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of 
the  development  of  “executive 
lirivilepe”  in  our  Federal  bu¬ 
reaucracy',  which  by  the  way 
numbers  about  7000  bureaus  and 
nearly  2,500,000  bureaucrats  to¬ 
day.  N'ow  then,  let  us  compare 
the  language  of  the  Eisenhower 
letter  of  “executive  privilege” 
with  that  of  our  new  freedom  of 


The  Freedom  of  Information 
Law  which  iK'comes  effective 
ne.xt  July’  4  leaves  the  “execu¬ 
tive  i)i-ivilege”  exeirised  by  ad- 
mini.strative  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  a  wide  open 
question  and  a  continuing  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  public  and  the  press. 

Continuing  the  review  of  the 
develoi)ment  of  the  statute 
(F2&P,  Nov.  12),  consider  that 
Repiesentative  John  E.  Moss 
summoned  the  attorney’s  and 
heads  of  the  19  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  during  1955  and  195fi  in 
public  hearings  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Government 
Information  and  questioned 
them  alx)ut  “executive  privilege” 
as  enunciated  by’  President 
Eisenhower. 

.411  without  exception,  te.stified 
in  behalf  of  “executive  jjrivi- 
lege”  but  space  limitations  of 
this  article  forbid  my’  attemjjt- 
ing  even  to  summarize  their 
testimony.  However,  since  the 
testimony’  of  Lawrence  V. 
Meloy',  acting  general  counsel 
for  the  U.S.  Civil  Sen  ice  Com¬ 
mission,  and  that  of  Philip 
Young,  its  chairman,  seeme<l  to 
sound  the  bureaucratic  keynote, 

1  will  jjresent  excerpts.  Meloy 
vigorously  upheld  the  “execu¬ 
tive  i)rivilege”  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  letter  and  testified  that  it 
expressed  “certain  inherent 
rights”  of  a  Federal  agency. 
Then  followed  this  exchange  be¬ 
tween  Young  and  Rej).  Dante 
Fascell  (Dem.-Fla.),  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee: 

Young:  Sir,  I  think  that 
it  is  a  worthwhile  i)rovision. 

I  believe  that  dirty  linen 
should  be  washed  within 
your  own  office  and  own 
family’  and  not  in  the  public. 


(The  author  of  this  report  is 
consultant  to  the  Publisher  of 
the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Tampa 
Times.  For  many  years  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Tribune 
and  in  recent  years  he  served 
as  chairman  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi’s  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee.) 

«  «  * 

Fascell:  Except  that  your 
organization  is  not  your 
family',  is  it? 

Young:  I  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility’  for  running  the 
Commission.  Should  there 
be  disagreement,  criticism 
with  respect  to  the  policies 
or  any  other  facts  or  actions 
within  our  own  operation,  to 
my  mind  the.se  should  be 
ironed  out  internally  first 
iK'fore  being  given  general 
publicity’. 

F’ascell:  If  it  is  not  to  be 
made  public,  because  you  do 
not  want  to  wash  dirty 
linen,  what  does  the  i)ublic 
sret — what  you  regard  as 
the  i)icture? 

Young:  They’  may  not  get 
anything;  they  may  not 
have  an  interest  in  it  or 
they’  may  have  an  interest 
in  it.  I  do  not  know.  Hut 
whatever  the  particular  sit¬ 
uation  might  be,  it  is  up  to 
the  management  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  if  .something  was 
sour  in  it  to  straighten  it 
out.  That  is  part  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

44  Gases 

Finally,  Rep.  Moss  compiled  a 
documented  list  of  no  less  than 
44  concrete  cases  in  the  last  five 
y’ears  of  the  Eisenhower  .Ad¬ 
ministration  w’herein  the  Fed¬ 
eral  bureaucj’acy,  claiming  “ex¬ 
ecutive  privilege,”  w’ithheld  in¬ 
formation  of  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  from  Congress.  And  on 
July  2,  1960,  he  said  in  his  re¬ 
port  of  his  House  Subcommittee 


information  law,  since  the  F'ed- 
eral  lawyers  always  make  much 
of  language.  Here  is  the  i)er- 
tinent  paragraph  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  letter: 

“Because  it  is  essential 
to  efficient  and  effective  ad¬ 
ministration  that  employes 
of  the  Executive  Branch  be 
in  a  position  to  be  complete¬ 
ly  candid  in  advising  with 
each  other  on  official  mat¬ 
ters,  and  because  it  is  not 
in  the  public  interest  that 
any  of  their  conversations 
or  communications  or  any 
documents  or  reproductions 
concerning  such  advice  be 
di.sclosed,  you  will  instruct 
employes  of  your  depart¬ 
ment  that  in  all  of  their  ap¬ 
pearances  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government 
Operations  regarding  the 
inquiry  now  before  it  they 
are  not  to  testify  to  any 
such  conversations  or  re- 
l)roductions.” 

Now  take  a  close  look  at  the 
language  of  “exem])tions”  No. 
2  and  No.  5  in  our  new  freedom 
of  infoi’mation  law,  which  read: 

“2.  Related  solely  to  in¬ 
ternal  personnel  rules  and 
pi’actices  of  any  agency.” 

“5.  Inter-agency  and  in¬ 
tra-agency  memorandums 
or  letters  which  would  not 
be  available  by  law  to  a 
private  party  in  litigation 
with  the  agency.” 

Is  there  any  real  difference 
between  the  Ei.senhower  “ex¬ 
ecutive  privilege”  secrecy  of  all 
advisory  “conversations  or  com¬ 
munications  of  any  documents 
or  reproductions  concerning 
such  advice”  within  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  new  congressional 
secrecy,  by  law,  of  all  matters 
“related  solely  to  internal  per¬ 
sonnel  rules  and  practices  of 
any  agency”  and  “inter-agency 
.or  intra-agency  memorandums 
or  letters?”  Don’t  they  mean 
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on  Government  Information: 

“The  five-year  summary 
of  the  Subcommittee’s  work 
indicates  that  a  significant 
trend  has,  indeed,  develoi)ed 
— that  a  sweeping  claim  to 
‘executive  privilege’  is  ad¬ 
vanced  as  justification,  in 
sjjite  of  laws  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  deny  The  Congress 
and  the  public  any  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  Executive 


one  and  the  same  thing?  Act¬ 
ing  Director  Saccio  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Adminls- 
tiation,  frankly  advi.sed  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con¬ 
stitutional  Rights  in  1959  that 
“practically  every  document  in 
our  agency  has  an  opinion  or 
piece  of  advice.”  Wouldn’t 
“practically  every  document”  in 
every  one  of  our  Federal 
agencies  either  pertain  to  “per- 
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Branch  officials  prefer  to 
hide.” 


sonnel  practices”  or  contain 
“inter-agency  or  intra-agency 


memorandums  of  letters?” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  new 
freedom  of  information  law 
goes  much  further  than  did  the 
Eisenhower  letter  of  “executive 
privilege”  in  its  “exemption” 
No.  6,  which  reads: 

“6.  Personnel  and  medi¬ 
cal  files  and  similar  files  the 
di.sclosure  of  w’hich  would 
constitute  a  clearly  unwar¬ 
ranted  invasion  of  personal 
j)rivacy.” 

Is  it  not  likely  that  our  Fed¬ 
eral  bureaucrat  in  the  future 
will  regal’d  any  close  public 
peek  into  his  actions  as  an  “un¬ 
warranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy?”  Did  not  Chairman 
Young  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  tell  Rep.  Moss’ 
House  Subcommittee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  on  Nov.  8, 
1955  that  “I  believe  dirty  linen 
should  be  washed  within  your 
own  office  .  .  .  and  not  in  the 
public”? 

Furthers  .Secrecy 

Thus,  if  you  add  these  three 
“exemptions”  you  can  only  come 
uj)  w’ith  a  built-in  “executive 
privilege”  in  our  new  freedom 
of  infoi’mation  law’  which  ac¬ 
tually  goes  further  in  govern¬ 
mental  secrecy  than  did  the  Eis¬ 
enhower  letter,  which  19  major 
federal  agencies,  spending  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  our  annual 
Federal  budget,  admitted  that 
they  used  freely  as  the  author¬ 
ity  to  w’ithhold  information 
from  both  Congress  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  .And  most  ironically.  Con¬ 
gress,  with  the  support  of  the 
press,  fought  Eisenhower’s 
brand  of  “executive  privilege”, 
but  now’,  also  with  support  of 
the  jiress,  has  w’ritten  into  the 
law'  its  own  brand  of  “executive 
jirivilege.” 

It  w’ill  be  interesting  to  watch 
in  the  future  if  our  Federal  bu¬ 
reaucracy  will  exercise  its  “ex¬ 
ecutive  privilege”  and  cite  as  its 
authority,  not  a  specific  Presi¬ 
dential  letter,  but  our  new 
freedom  of  information  law  and 
its  “exenijitions”,  couched  in  the 
“vague  and  undefined”  terms  of 
“internal  personnel  rules  and 
practices”,  “inter-agency  and 
intra-agency  memorandums  or 
letters”,  “personnel  files”  and 
“invasion  of  personal  privacy” 
to  W’ithhold  information  from 
the  American  people.  And  I  am 
sorely  tempted  to  ask  all  con¬ 
cerned,  w’hat  other  information 
is  there  in  federal  government? 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  at 
first  opposed  our  new  freedom 
of  information  law.  Norbert  A. 
Schlei,  assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  appeared  before  Rep. 
Moss’  House  Subcommittee  on 
March  30,  1965,  and  demanded 
that  some  sort  of  protection  of 
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“executive  privilege”  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  law.  He  told  the 
Subcommittee: 

“I  think  .  .  .  there  has  to 
be  a  preservation  of  the 
constitutional  executive  pre- 
regotive.  Now,  that  does 
not  have  to  be  given  to 
every  bureaucrat,  as  you 
say.  I  personally  would 
think  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  President 
himself.  Perhaps  to  the 
heads  of  departments  and 
agencies.” 

But  as  the  law  moved  out  of 
the  Senate,  with  no  opposition, 
the  Department  of  Justice  sud¬ 
denly  and  strangely  hushed  its 
protests,  perhaps  because  some 
of  our  Federal  lawyers  took  a 
new  look,  added  “exemptions” 
Nos.  2,  5  and  6,  and  came  up 
with  “executive  privilege”  for 
just  about  anybody  important  in 
our  Federal  Goveimment.  And 
when  President  Johnson  signed 
the  law  in  1966,  he  appeared 
greatly  satisfied  and  said  of 
“exemptions”  Nos.  5  and  6  per¬ 
taining  to  “inter-agency  and 
intra-agency  memorandums  and 
letters”,  “personnel  files”  and 
“invasion  of  personal  privacy”: 

“Both  are  vital  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  people.  More¬ 
over  this  bill  in  no  way  im¬ 
pairs  the  President’s  power 
under  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  confidentiality 
when  the  national  interest 
so  requires.” 

Of  course,  it  doesn’t.  Nor 
does  it  impair  in  any  way  the 
privilege  of  almost  any  Federal 
bureaucrat  to  provide  for  con¬ 
fidentiality  of  any  and  all  in¬ 
formation,  as  he  chooses.  And 
last  but  not  least,  it  guarantees 
the  “personal  privacy”  of  every 
Federal  bureaucrat  in  our  land. 
What  more  could  he  ask  ? 

Doubts 

Congress,  itself,  apparently 
had  some  doubts  about  its  “ex¬ 
emptions”  in  the  release  of  in¬ 
formation  for,  almost  as  an 
after-thought,  it  included  in  the 
new  law  this  sentence  under  the 
title,  “Limitation  of  Exemp¬ 
tions”: 

“Nothing  in  this  section 
authorizes  withholding  of 
information  or  limiting  the 
availability  of  records  to 
the  public  except  as  spe¬ 
cifically  stated  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  nor  shall  this  section 
be  the  authority  to  with¬ 
hold  information  from  Con¬ 
gress.” 

Here  again  is  vague,  and  per¬ 
haps  conflicting,  language.  Does 
this  mean  that  the  “exemp¬ 
tions”  do  not  apply  to  Congress, 
that  by  law  w’e  now  have  a 
limited  freedom  of  information 
for  the  American  people  but  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  informa¬ 


tion  for  Congress?  Or  does  it 
mean  that  the  federal  bureau¬ 
crat  now  has  protection  by  law 
against  “invasion  of  personal 
privacy”  by  Congress. 

Time  Will  TeU 

Only  time  will  tell  since  our 
new  freedom  of  information  act 
does  not  become  the  law  of  the 
land  until  one  year  after  Presi-  j 
dent  Johnson  signed  it,  which  i 
will  be  July  4,  1967.  But  in  view  , 
of  the  cold  facts  that  eight 
major  federal  agencies  freely 
used  the  vague  language  of  the  ^ 
original  Administrative  Proced¬ 
ure  Act  as  the  excuse  to  with¬ 
hold  information  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  that  19  Federal  agencies  j 
used  the  Eisenhower  letter  of  { 
“executive  privilege”,  written 
only  to  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  no  less  than  44  times  be¬ 
tween  1955  and  1960  to  bar  con¬ 
gressional  committees  from  , 
their  records,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  answers  to  the  above  ques¬ 
tions  will  contribute  in  any  great 
extent  to  an  informed  public 
opinion,  which  is  the  very  life¬ 
blood  of  free  American  govern¬ 
ment. 

Furthermore,  should  these 
answers  be  contrary  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  the  remedy  provided  in 
the  new  law  is  perhaps  so  cum¬ 
bersome  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
workable  in  behalf  of  freedom 
of  information.  It  puts  the  bur¬ 
den  largely  on  the  individual 
citizen  and  says:  “Upon  com-  , 
plaint,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  district  in  j 
which  the  complainant  resides,  j 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  I 
business,  or  in  which  the  agency  [ 
records  are  situated  shall  have  ; 
jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  agency 
from  the  withholding  of  agency 
records  and  to  order  production 
of  any  agency  records  improp¬ 
erly  withheld  from  the  com¬ 
plainant.” 

Excepting  crackpots,  it  is 
doubtful  that  any  lone  citizen 
'vould  voluntarily  take  it  upon 
himself  to  sue  the  gigantic  fed-  j 
eral  bureaucracy,  and  in  federal  j 
court  at  that.  For  one  thing,  he  1 
would  not  want  to  risk  the  fu¬ 
ture  danger  of  political  ven-  ' 
geance,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  ' 
a  new  government  look  at  his 
income  tax  report.  This  like¬ 
wise  applies  to  the  business 
man,  who  is  involved  in  many 
ways  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  communications  industry 
has  become  largely  a  matter  of 
big  business  and  it  is  doubtful, 
too,  that  the  individual  news-  | 
paper  or  television  or  radio  i 
station  would  want  to  incur  the  | 
wrath  of  big  government.  Many  | 
newspapers  own  television  and 
radio  stations,  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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‘Go-Go’  Discotheque 
Pulls  Youth  Market 


By  Georjje  Wilt 

Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Nearly  two  thousand  of  the 
Virginia  vanguard  of  young 
swingers  of  the  Tidewater  area’s 
“writh-it”  generation  gyrated 
wildly  to  the  beat  of  six  bands 
here  on  Saturday  night  at  what 
was  probably  the  nation’s 
first  newsi)aper-sponsored  dis¬ 
cotheque. 

The  jumping  event,  packing 
the  geodesic-dome  Alan  Shepard 
Auditorium,  was  the  rousing 
finale  to  a  promotion  of  Action 
Magazine,  the  youth  supplement 
of  the  Norfolk  Sunday  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot. 

When  it  was  launched  last 
August,  Action  editor  Joe 
Phillips  and  public  relations 
manager  borrowed  the  format 
of  a  rock-and-roll  band  contest 
from  the  Milwaukee  (Wise.) 
Sentinel,  and  with  heavy  in¬ 
paper  promotion  and  big-sound 
radio  station  spots  used  the  con¬ 
test  as  an  interest-builder  for 
the  new  supplement. 

The  contest  to  pick  the  best 
bands  in  the  area  was  an  un¬ 
qualified  success,  with  kids  sub¬ 
mitting  10,675  mail  ballots  to 
narrow  the  field  from  80  local 
bands  down  to  a  dozen.  Then  a 
panel  of  judges,  led  by  Phillips, 
with  Donna  Weatherly,  youth 
writer,  and  area  disc  jockeys, 
picked  six  award-winners,  three 
in  each  age  group,  who  were  to 
play  for  the  discotheque  session, 
“Action  A-Go-Go.’’  Age  groups 
included  Class  A,  for  bands  in 
which  no  member  had  reached 
his  17th  birthday,  and  Class  B, 
with  ages  up  to  22. 

Public  relations  man  Mays 
then  contacted  Maynard  Allen, 
the  area’s  top  theatrical  lighting 
expert,  who  with  Ron  Primm, 
creative  manager  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  p.r.  department, 
who  were  to  plan  the  affairs 
exciting  visual  effects.  Following 
visits  to  some  of  the  nation’s 
top  rock-and-roll  discotheques, 
the  pair  came  up  wth  a  series 
of  effects  that  were  to  optically 
assault  the  crowd  at  “Action 
A-Go-Go.’’ 

They  went  to  work,  assem¬ 
bling  320  slides,  using  special 
paints  on  2-by-2  slides  for  the 
four  Kodak  Carousel  projectors 
to  be  used  for  showing  the  effects 
on  a  36-foot  screen.  Photo¬ 
graphic  slides  included  close-ups 
of  sections  of  non-objective  pop¬ 
art  and  op-art  paintings,  photos, 
and  hand-painted  slides  and 


colored  tapes.  The  slides  were 
screened  with  pictures  changing 
every  tenth  of  a  second,  to  the 
wild  beat  of  the  music. 

Additional  visual  effects  were 
planned,  including  black  light 
using  fluorescent  paints,  a  “lob- 
sterscope,”  or  flickering  effect, 
plus  huge  silhouette  spots,  and 
a  picture-frame  of  mini-spots. 

■The  affair  was  promoted 
heavily  with  in-paper  stories 
and  promotion  ads  in  Action 
Magazine,  and  with  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  lighting  effects  at 
previews  for  select  groups  of 
high  school  and  college  students. 
Previews  were  held  for  students 
from  three  distinct  sections  of 
the  region,  with  three  students 
from  each  school  invited  to  the 
auditorium  of  the  Virginian- 
Pilot’s  television  affiliate. 

“At  the  previews,  we  ex¬ 
plained  that  Action  Magazine 
was  sponsoring  ‘Action  A-Go- 
Go,’  and  that  all  the  profits 
from  it  would  go  to  the  papei  ’s 
Christmas  Joy  Fund,  sponsored 
in  the  area  since  1934,”  Hays 
said.  “The  charity  annually 
raises  more  than  $30,000  to  pro¬ 
vide  Christmas  joy  for  needy 
families,”  he  added. 

Each  of  the  students  attend¬ 
ing  the  previews  was  given  a 
press  kit,  consisting  of  a  release 
for  their  school  newspaper,  sug¬ 
gested  announcement  for  use 
over  public  address  systems  at 


football  games,  and  a  special 
release  on  the  Christmas  Joy 
Fund.  Action  editor  Phillips  at¬ 
tended  each  preview,  and  photos 
were  rushed  back  to  tbe  group 
for  publication  in  school  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  in  Action.  A 
series  of  three  bulletin  board 
posters  was  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  school. 

A  student  committee  of  60 
high  school  students  and  nearly 
as  many  college  undergrads  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  progress  re¬ 
ports  throughout  the  promotion. 

The  Virginian-Pilot  p.r.  de¬ 
partment  then  proceeded  to 
super\’ise  the  installation  of 
six  specially-constructed  band 
stands  in  the  dome,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  lighting  effects,  and 
a  20-foot-high  tower  that  en¬ 
closed  the  projectors,  and  from 
the  top  of  w’hich  the  m.c.  would 
supervise  the  entire  evening’s 
program. 

At  8:00  p.m.  the  doors  were 
opened  and  the  Tidewater  youth 
market  started  pouring  in,  to 
twist  and  Watusi  to  the  Rivals, 
the  Twilites,  the  Times,  the 
Town  Cryers,  Mad  Hatters  and 
Barracudas.  They  kept  it  up 
until  midnight. 

The  only  question  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  event  was  “how  long 
until  it  is  repeated.” 

“How  about  next  Saturday 
night,”  would  be  the  reply  of 
most  of  the  kids. 

A  little  longer,  perhaps,  was 
the  reply  of  Virginian-Pilot 
staffers.  But  they  agreed  that 
they  had  a  success  by  the  tail. 
They’d  be  doing  it  again,  and 
often,  they  agreed. 

Personally,  my  ears — and  eyes 
— will  never  be  the  same. 

*  *  « 

CHRISTMAS  —  “Christmas 
starts  on  Thanksgiving  Day,” 
says  a  brochure  distributed  by 


the  Baltimore  Sun,  The  folder 
promotes  early  planning  of 
Christmas  advertising.  It  lists 
newspaper  linage  figures  for  all 
Baltimore  newspapers  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1966.  Co])ies 
are  available  from  Elmore 
Evans,  promotion  director,  Bal¬ 
timore  Sunpapers. 

*  •  * 

FILM  AND  BROCHURE— A 
15-minute  filmstrip  presentation, 
with  an  accompanying  brochure, 
presents  data  on  newspaper 
markets  north  of  Boston  with 
50%  county  penetration  or 
better.  Showings  are  available 
by  arrangement  with  Moloney 
Regan  &  Schmitt  offices,  or  Ken 
Mac  Mann  is,  Bangor  Daily 
Newst,  Bangor,  Me. 

*  *  « 

TEACHERS  WORKSHOP— 
Copley  Northern  Illinois  news¬ 
papers  in  Aurora,  Elgin  and 
Joliet  hav’e  sponsored  their  sec¬ 
ond  annual  teachers  workshop, 
“The  Practical  U.se  of  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom.” 

Programs  covered  such  sub¬ 
jects  as:  “Goals  for  1966-67 
and  how  to  attain  them,”  “Help¬ 
ing  Hand  at  the  Elementary 
Level,”  “The  Teacher’s  Stake  in 
Newspapers  in  the  Classroom.” 
Climax  to  the  program  was  an 
address  by  Vice  Adm.  Ruthven 
E.  Libby,  USN  (Ret.),  a  Copley 
News  Service  columnist,  on 
“Dilemma  in  Viet  Nam.”  The 
jirogram  gave  an  opportunity  to 
impress  the  group  of  educators 
with  various  Copley  divisions. 

*  *  * 

SOME  DANCED,  and  some  just 
watched,  as  six  rock-and-roll  bands 
entertained  a  packed  house  of 
young  Virginians  at  "Action  A-So- 
Go"  discotheque  sponsored  by 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star's 
Action  Magazine. 
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Info  Problem 

(Cmtimicd  from  page  43) 


has  the  final  say  on  this.  In 
fact,  it  has  already  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  communications 
industry-  as  a  whole  may  be 
forced  to  institute  a  separate 
corporate  office  solely  to  sue 
federal  government  for  legiti¬ 
mate  infoimation  and  to  protect 
its  individual  members. 

Light  Penalty- 

Should  the  federal  bureaucrat 
be  found  guilty  in  Federal 
court  of  withholding  legitimate 
information,  he  would  be  sub¬ 
ject,  under  the  new  law,  only  to 
contempt  proceeding  and  assess¬ 
ment  of  court  costs.  This  is  of 
doubtful  consequence,  since  any 
contempt  fine  and  court  costs 
probably  would  be  paid  with  the 
people’s  tax  dollars  in  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  till,  since  the  new  law 
does  not  stipulate  otherwise.  It 
is  interesting  here  to  record  that 
our  State  governments  have 
taken  a  more  realistic  and 
harsher  approach.  Many  of  the 
States  which  have  adopted  open 
records  laws,  such  as  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Florida,  New  Mexico 
and  Michigan,  have  stipulated 
that  it  is  a  crime  punishable  by 
both  fine  and  jail  sentence  for 
the  State  official  who  withholds 
records  of  government  from  the 
people.  And  other  States,  such 
as  Kansas,  North  Carolina  and 
Alabama,  have  designated  the 
withholding  as  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine. 

While  it  may  be  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  legal  solution  to  the  knotty 
problem,  the  new  law  does  move 
jurisdiction  over  freedom  of  in- 
fonnation  into  the  arena  of  the 
Federal  courts  for  the  first  time 
in  166  years  of  American  his¬ 
tory.  Our  founding  forefathers 
discovered  through  Federal 
court  enforcement  of  the  Sedi¬ 
tion  Act  of  1798  that  judges  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Executive  Branch 
of  federal  government  generally 
look  out  upon  life  through  the 
eyes  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
Federal  Justices  Samuel  Chase, 
Bushrod  Washington,  Richard 
Peters,  William  Paterson  and 
William  Cushing  not  only 
preached  Federalist  Party  poli¬ 
tics  from  their  benches  in  1798 
but  they  also  personally  perse¬ 
cuted  Republican  Party  editors. 

So  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
ascended  to  the  Presidency  in 
1801,  he  threw  all  pending  Sedi¬ 
tion  Act  cases  out  of  federal 
court  and  said  that  since  it  was 
the  state  legislature,  not  Con¬ 
gress,  that  adopted  the  laws  of 
libel  and  slander,  therefore  all 
matters  pertaining  to  freedom 
of  the  press  belonged  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts. 


And  that  has  been  the  way  of 
our  land  ever  since.  Subse¬ 
quently  in  1805,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  in  arguing  the  appeal 
in  the  historic  libel  case  of 
Harry  Croswell,  editor  of  the 
Hudson  (N.Y.)  Wasp,  argued 
eloquently  that  when  the  power 
to  restrain  the  press  was  left 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  court 
or  in  the  magistrates,  there  was 
always  danger  of  tyranny;  but 
when  that  power  rested  in  “an 
occasionally  and  fluctuating 
body,  the  jury,’’  then  liberty  was 
secure.  Hamilton  lost  his  ap¬ 
peal  but  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture  hastened  to  adopt  a  law 
stipulating  that  both  the  law 
and  the  fact  be  left  to  the  jury, 
not  the  judge,  in  such  cases  af¬ 
fecting  the  press;  other  State 
Legislatures  followed  suit. 

But  our  new  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  law  places  legal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  Federal  freedom  of 
information,  which  certainly  is 
a  part  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
courts  and  it  further  stipulates 
that  Fedei-al  judges,  through  the 
injunction  proceedings,  should 
have  the  final  say.  It  says  not 
one  w'ord  about  the  people’s 
juries  being  permitted  to  decide 
whether  the  information  of  the 
people’s  government  be  given  to 
the  people. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question 
of  the  Constitutional  separation 
of  pow’ers.  In  his  letter  of  1954 
claiming  “executive  privilege,” 
President  Eisenhower  wrote: 

“I  direct  this  action  so  as 
to  maintain  the  proper  sep¬ 
aration  of  powers  between 
the  Executive  and  Legisla¬ 
tive  Branches  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  accordance  with 
my  responsibilities  and  du¬ 
ties  under  the  Constitution. 
This  separation  is  vital  to 
preclude  the  exercise  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  by  any 
branch  of  the  government.” 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Rog¬ 
ers  and  dozens  of  Federal  law¬ 
yers  argued  long  and  earnestly 
before  the  Senate  and  House 
Subcommittees  in  behalf  of  “the 
proper  separation  of  powers”  of 
government  in  contending  that 
the  Legislative  Branch  had  no 
right  to  force  the  Executive 
Branch  to  disclose  records  of  its 
operation  of  government  that  it 
chose  to  keep  secret.  Now, 
with  our  new  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  law,  the  Legislative 
Branch  has  decreed  that  the  Ju¬ 
dicial  Branch,  through  injunc¬ 
tion  proceedings,  may  interfere 
with  the  Executive  Branch’s  op¬ 
eration  of  government  by  forc¬ 
ing  the  disclosure  of  its  secret 
records.  And  President  John¬ 
son,  the  head  of  our  Executive 
Branch,  signed  the  law. 

What  could  be  more  frustrat¬ 
ing  than  all  of  this? 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 


THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 
The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 

that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else  _ 

but  General  Electric  could  of- 

fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it?  /  IK*?  •  IwlUl 

What  a  way  to  pitch  for  new  /  /fi  K).  \  '  -  2  lm\ 
business!  /  iFil  a  -  :  3  lm\ 


Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantities,  write; 

G.  Neill  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Special  Accounts 
General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section,  Oept.  GQ 
1285  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 


STATE. 


(Products  ordered  cannot  be  used  (or  resale  or  sell-liquidation.) 
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Bert  Struby  SNPA  President 


By  J<>!>eph  Parham 


It  started,  this  zest  for  being 
a  newspaperman,  when  Bert 
Struby  was  13  years  old. 

He  sold  his  neighborhood 
mimeographed  news  report,  the 
Star  News,  from  house-to-house, 
kept  the  books,  acted  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  reporter,  printer 
and  janitor,  and  had  the  time  of 
his  young  life  doing  it. 

He’s  still  in  the  business,  on  a 
little  bigger  scale.  Today,  at  49, 
Bert  Struby  is  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  the 
Macon  News.  He  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  every  job  and  al¬ 
though  the  presses  print  75,000 
copies  a  day  vs.  the  20  circula¬ 
tion  of  his  boyhood  paper,  and 
the  price  is  10  cents  instead  of 
two  cents  an  edition,  he’s  having 
the  time  of  his  life  being  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

Struby,  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  became 
interested  in  journalism  in  high 
school.  In  1938,  he  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  with  a  bache¬ 
lor  of  arts  degree  in  journalism 
from  Mercer  University,  where 
he  edited  the  college  new'spaper. 

Officer  in  U.S.  Navy 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Telegraph  that  year  and  was 
state  editor  in  1940  when,  as  a 
reserve  officer,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  into  the  U.S.  Navy. 

After  duty  as  assistant  dis¬ 
trict  public  relations  officer  and 
jihotographic  officer.  Sixth 
Naval  District,  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  the  Maconite  saw  four 
years  of  duty  in  the  Pacific,  in¬ 
cluding  the  unsettling  experience 
of  having  his  tanker  sunk  from 
under  him  at  Guadalcanal. 

In  1946,  Struby  returned  to 
the  New’s  as  state  editor  and 
assistant  city  editor.  He  was 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher 
in  1947,  executive  editor  in  1948, 
and  editor  of  the  Telegraph  in 
1954.  Three  years  later,  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  general  manager  post 
of  the  Macon  newspapers  and  in 
19.58  w’as  named  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  corporation. 

As  general  manager,  Struby 
continues  to  find  journalism  in¬ 
teresting  and  exciting.  “I  get  a 
kick  every  morning  in  looking 
at  the  Telegraph,  and  every 
afternoon  in  reading  the  News, 
and  knowing  I  had  a  part  in  it,” 
he  says.  “I  take  pride  in  good 
news  breaks,  attractive  makeup, 
and  in  turning  out  top-notch 
products  every  day.” 


Bert  Struby 


But  the  Macon  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  realizes  the  industry 
faces  serious  problems  which 
cause  constantly  increasing 
costs. 

“The  industry,”  he  says, 
“must  take  full  advantage  of  all 
new’  processes,  including  auto¬ 
mation  and  new  printing 
methods.  There  must  be  better 
cooperation  and  co-ordination  be- 
tw’een  the  press  serv’ices,  not  to 
eliminate  competition,  but  to 
pool  efforts.”  He  sees  the  Na¬ 
tional  Election  Service  joint 
project  to  report  voting  results 
as  a  good  example,  and  suggests 
that  something  could  be  done 
along  the  same  line  for  stock 
tables  and  market  reports. 

Struby  cites  the  co-operative 
project  betw’een  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  as  a  de¬ 
velopment  to  w’atch.  Under  the 
Intrex  information  transfer  sys¬ 
tem,  he  says,  newspaper  li¬ 
braries  could  make  data  in¬ 
stantly  available  to  news  per¬ 
sonnel.  Conceiv’ably,  other  news¬ 
paper  libraries  could  be  hooked 
into  the  system.  In  the  distant 
future,  he  says,  information 
might  be  provided  directly  to 
readers. 

Electronic  DtHtribuliun 

Looking  ahead,  Struby  be¬ 
lieves  newspapers  will  have  to 
develop  through  necessity  new 
means  of  distribution  not  totally 
dependent  on  manpow’er  or  boy- 
pow’er.  Facsimile,  in  his  opinion, 
is  not  yet  feasible  or  desirable. 
He  admits  he  does  not  have  the 
answ’ers  now  but  assures  that 
some  electronic  process  will  come 


along.  “Until  then,”  he  says, 
“newspapers  w’ill  have  to  do  a 
lot  better  job  of  carrier  recruit¬ 
ment  and  building  public  sup¬ 
port  of  and  respect  for  the  car¬ 
rier  program.” 

The  SNPA  president  also 
recognizes  there  is  a  personnel 
shortage  in  the  industry,  and 
.sees  training  programs  for  all 
departments  of  a  newspaper  as 
absolutely  essential. 

As  for  research,  Struby  is  all 
for  it.  And  he  suggests  that 
new’sprint  companies  should  sup¬ 
port  more  strongly  efforts  along 
that  line  by  newspaper  organi¬ 
zations.  He  also  believes  news¬ 
print  suppliers  should  take  a 
more  active  role  in  promoting 
newspapers  as  an  institution  and 
a  vital  part  of  American  life. 

Struby  has  not  neglected  the 
newspapers  he  manages  in  seek¬ 
ing  improvements  and  searching 
for  more  economical  means  of 
performing  various  tasks.  Five 
years  ago  the  Macon  newspapers 
moved  into  a  $1,250,000  plant 
and  since  have  gone  into  new 
production  methods,  including  a 
computer  typesetting  system. 

Struby  prow’ls  all  three  floors 
of  the  Telegraph  and  News 
building  restlessly,  keeping  a 
finger  on  every  step  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  the  process  also  keep¬ 
ing  a  trim  151  pound  figure. 

Active  in  Organizations 

But  somehow  he  has  managed 
to  also  be  active  in  professional 
and  civic  affairs.  In  addition  to 
his  SNPA  activities,  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
served  as  chairman  of  the 
Georgia  Associated  Press,  and 
chairman  and  presently  board 
member  of  the  Southern  Educa¬ 
tion  Reporting  Service  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Georgia  Citizens  Committee  of 
the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  and  a  member 
of  the  national  Board  of 
Trustees,  NCCD;  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  commissioners  of 
the  Macon  Housing  Authority, 
and  a  member  of  the  MHA 
board;  a  trustee  of  Mercer  Uni¬ 
versity;  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  for  Children  and  Youth; 
a  member  of  the  Macon  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  board  of  direc¬ 
tors;  chairman  of  the  Master 
Plan  Committee  for  Dowmtown 
Macon;  treasurer  of  the  Down- 
towm  Council  of  the  Macon 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Macon-Bibb  Mental  Health 
Association;  a  member  of  the 
Governor’s  Youth  Study  Com¬ 


mittee;  president  of  the  .Macon 
Big  Brothers  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors;  a  member  of  the  Bibb 
County  Juvenile  Court  Advisory 
Board;  a  member  of  the  Iward 
of  directors  of  the  Georgia  As¬ 
sociation  for  Mental  Health; 
president  of  the  Mercer  Univer¬ 
sity  Alumni  Association  and  a 
member  of  executive  committee; 
a  member  of  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Macon  Council  on 
World  Affairs;  district  chairman 
of  the  Central  Georgia  Boy 
Scout  Council;  director  of  the 
Bibb  County  March  of  Dimes; 
and  a  member  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  Elks  Club,  Order  of  the 
Arrow,  Gridiron  Society  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  and 
American  Legion. 

A  recipient  of  numerou.'s 
honors  and  aw’ards,  Struby’s 
citations  include:  Commenda¬ 
tion  by  Gov.  Carl  Sanders  and 
citation  by  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  for  serv¬ 
ices  as  chairman  of  Georgia 
committee;  Macon  Big  Brother 
of  the  Year;  recipient  of  the 
Military  Service  Cross  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  Confeder¬ 
acy;  citation  from  Anti-Defa¬ 
mation  League  of  B’Nai  B’Rith 
in  recognition  of  contributions 
tow’ard  “good  human  relations”; 
recipient  of  Citizenship  Aw’ard 
given  by  Young  People’s  League 
for  Better  Government;  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Merit  from  Freedoms 
Foundation  for  editorial  column 
promoting  better  understanding 
between  citizens  groups;  and 
author  of  editorial  winning 
Georgia  Press  Association 
award  as  best  editorial  in 
Georgia  newspapers. 

Struby  is  a  Baptist  and  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  board  of 
deacons  of  the  Highland  Hills 
Baptist  Church. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Jane  Whitfield  Spearman  of 
Macon,  and  they  have  two  chil¬ 
dren:  a  daughter,  Cynthia  Jane, 
17,  and  a  son,  Neil  Albert,  15. 

Struby’s  hobbies  are  aviation 
— he  holds  a  private  pilot’s 
license — amateur  movie  photog¬ 
raphy  and  motorboating.  But  he 
seldom  gets  to  fly  these  days, 
and  the  pressure  of  his  duties 
often  means  the  camera  must 
stay  on  the  shelf  and  the  boat 
must  remain  at  the  dock. 

Sometimes  he  sighs  and  re¬ 
members  the  carefree  davs  when 
he  peddled  his  neighborhood 
weekly  paper  and  the  only  thing 
which  could  break  down  was  the 
mimeograph  machine. 

Then,  sitting  in  his  office  talk¬ 
ing  to  an  interviewer,  he  .senses 
a  tremor  and  hears  a  dull  roar 
as  the  presses  begin  to  turn. 

“Come  on,”  he  says  to  his 
visitor,  his  eves  sparkling  with 
excitement,  “let’s  go  see  how  we 
did  with  this  edition.” 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

FAMILY  AFFAIR 
By  Tom  Nils 


Lake  Placid,  Fla. 

The  iMke  Placid  Journal  is 
truly  a  family  affair  with  nine 
members  of  the  Moore  family 
deeply  concerned  with  printers’ 
ink. 

Lamonte  Moore  and  his  family 
publish,  edit,  print  and  circulate 
the  weekly. 

The  staff  reads  like  this: 
Lamonte,  retired  publisher;  his 
wife  Emmalene,  circulation  di¬ 
rector;  daughter,  Mary  C.  De¬ 
laney,  publisher;  brother,  Emer¬ 
son,  ad  salesman;  sister,  Nellie 
Elmore,  office  manager,  and 
grandchildren,  Monte,  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Mary  Delaney,  press 
feeders,  typesetters,  new’sboys 
and  girls,  folder  operators  and 
printers. 

But  titles  mean  little  or 
nothing  to  this  well-knit  family. 
They  do  everything  else  that  has 
to  be  done — and  that’s  plenty — 
to  get  out  a  weekly  paper.  Each 
one  can  handle  everyone’s  job 
and  does. 

The  Moores  recently  cele¬ 


brated  an  open  house  in  a  new 
building  and  the  installation  of 
new  pieces  of  equipment.  They 
are  proving  that  a  family  that 
works  together  can  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  prosper. 

Ex-Farmer 

Papa  Lamonte  started  out  as 
a  farmer,  then  went  to  printing, 
then  factory  work,  railroad  gang 
labor  and  then  back  to  printing 
again. 

His  first  paper,  the  hand-set 
Largo  (Ind.)  Independent  was 
a  financial  failure.  Lamonte  and 
his  wife  hit  the  road  as  “hobo 
printers,  traveling  throughout 
the  Midwest,  picking  up  jobs 
here  and  there.  The  depression 
came  and  they  went  back  to 
farming  to  get  enough  to  eat 
and  to  make  a  little  money  to 
live  on. 

After  selling  their  farm,  they 
moved  west  but  a  few  years 
later,  the  Moores  were  back  in 
Largo  buying  the  Preait,  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  Independent.  Daugh¬ 


ter  Connie  was  now  old  enough 
to  help  out.  This  paper  pros¬ 
pered  and  they  branched  out. 
But  seemingly  on  their  way  to 
success,  they  were  stymied 
again.  This  time — by  the  war — 
which  made  both  labor  and  news¬ 
print  hard  to  get. 

The  father  became  plagued 
with  arthritis,  found  a  job  in 
Florida  and  went  back  to  get 
his  family  and  sell  the  paper. 
Connie  had  then  married  and 
had  a  family  of  her  own.  Monte 
and  his  wife  shortly  after  had 
to  return  to  Indiana  and  take 
the  newspaper  back  again. 

Another  sale  fell  through,  so 
they  picked  up  everything, 
equipment  and  all,  and  moved  to 
Florida.  Monte  worked  on  the 
Okeechobee  News  for  seven 
years  and  then  bought  it  out  in 
1955.  They  employed  10  people, 
including  Mrs.  Moore  and 
daughter,  Connie,  who  had  even¬ 
tually  followed  her  family  to 
Florida. 

In  1961  the  Moores  had  an¬ 
other  disaster.  A  fire  destroyed 
the  Okeechobee  News — building, 
equipment  and  records.  However, 
the  dauntless  group  managed  to 
sell  what  was  left.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  the  Moores  leased  and 
finally  bought  the  Lake  Placid 
Journal. 

Monte  retired  as  publisher  and 
named  Connie  to  be  in  charge 


of  the  paper’s  operation.  Though 
retired,  Monte  finds  it  hard  to 
keep  away  from  the  paper  and 
manages  to  do  a  little  work  there 
every  day. 

“Aunt”  Nellie  arrived  on  the 
scene  in  1964.  She  was  widowed 
in  1953  and  soon  after  took 
courses  in  writing,  advertising 
and  commercial  art.  She  has 
since  written  a  novel. 

All  told,  the  Moores  pitch  in 
together  hard  to  “keep  the 
presses  rolling”  with  each  doing 
more  than  a  dozen  different  jobs 
every  day. 

«  *  « 

LONG  ISLAND  GROXt  TH 

The  creation  of  two  new  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  in  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.  were  announced 
this  week  as  the  Long  Island 
group  reported  a  three-year,  80 
percent  growth  in  business.  The 
group  includes  the  Roslyn  News, 
Great  Neck  Reco-rd,  Glen  Cove 
Record-Pilot,  Manhasset  Press, 
Port  Washington  News,  and 
North  Shore  Community  Sec¬ 
tion. 

Lester  Grolnick,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Glen  Cove  Record- 
Pilot,  became  executive  editor  of 
the  five-newspaper  group  with 
headquarters  in  Roslyn.  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  new  position  of 
business  manager  is  George 
Main,  former  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  executive. 


News, Framingham,  Mass. 


SERVICE  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 

In  1965  Lockwood  Greene  initiated  or  completed 
projects  for  25  newspapers  or  printing  plants  in 
site  search  and  selection,  feasibility  studies,  pre¬ 
liminary  plans  and  layouts,  working  drawings  and 
specifications,  supervision  of  construction,  mod¬ 
ernization  and  new  plant  design.  During  this  same 
period  two  plants  went  into  production. 


NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


ADDITION  &  MODERNIZATION 


Call-Chronicle,  Allentown,  Pa.  ' 


LOCKWOOD 

GHEENK 

ENGINEERS, 

BOSTON  INC. 

NEW  YORK 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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ampersand . . . 


It’s  the  middle  initial  of  A&P,  L&M, 
B&O,  S&H  .  .  .  and — of  course — Editor 
&  Publisher. 

The  ampersand  in  the  middle  is  part  of 
E&P’s  name,  and  trade  mark.®  Last  year 
E&P  was  quoted  in  the  nation’s  press 
1,476  times,  and  we’re  quite  proud  of  it. 
We’re  pleased  every  time  you  pick  some¬ 
thing  up  from  our  pages  and  reprint  it 
in  your  newspaper.  But,  be  sure  to  use 
our  ampersand.  It’s  part  of  our  name. 

Incidentally,  we're  also  proud  to  remind  you 
that  Chesebrough-Pond's,  Inc.;  Amana  Refrig¬ 
eration,  Inc.;  Wallace  Laboratories;  Dow  Chemical 
Co.;  Idaho  Potato  &  Onion  Commission;  Johnson 
&  Johnson;  Coca-Cola;  Formica  Corporation; 
Teletype  Corporation;  Caterpillar;  Calgon  Corpo¬ 
ration  ...  all  use  the  advertising  pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  promote  and  protect 
their  trade  marks. 

Be  sure  to  quote . . . 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOR^ 


By  Roy  H,  Copperud 


Sic,  Sick  [Sic]  ? 


“The  complainants  called  a  sheriff’s  substation  at 
7:40  a.m.  and  reported  that  two  drunk  men  had  tried 
to  sic  a  Great  Dane  on  the  woman  in  front  of  her  home.” 

Reading  this  in  one  of  my  favorite  newspapers,  I  was 
brought  up  short,  momentarily,  by  sic.  Not  that  the  term 
itself  is  unfamiliar  to  me.  I  have  known  it  well  since  I 
was  a  kid.  What  I  wondered  about  was  the  spelling  sic 
[sic].  It  looked  sick,  or  at  any  rate  as  if  it  should  have 
been  sick.  But  sick,  come  to  think  of  it,  seemed  sick  too. 

I  couldn’t  find  either  sic  or  sick  in  the  pertinent  sense 
in  ITchsfer’s  Collegiate,  but  the  Standard  College  Dic¬ 
tionary  gives,  under  sick  (v.),  “To  attack;  used  in  the 
imperative  as  an  order  to  a  dog.”  That’s  it,  all  right. 
But  the  spelling  sic  was  given  too.  The  term,  I  learned 
to  my  mild  surprise,  is  a  variant  of  seek. 

Sick  has  in  its  favor  that  the  participle  and  the  past 
tense  are  more  satisfactorily  formed  on  it:  sicking, 
sicked.  S icing  and  siced  will  hardly  do. 

After  pondering  all  this,  I  concluded  that  my  uncer¬ 
tainty  over  the  spelling  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
sick  (or  sic,  if  you  will)  is  primarily  a  spoken  term.  I 
doubt  that  I  had  ever  seen  it  in  print  before.  Further¬ 
more,  it  sounded  like  an  echo  from  the  past,  making  me 
suspect  that  sick  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  Ah  well,  sic 
transit  .  .  . 


Wayward  Words 


Raoul  Blumberg,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  The 
Washington  Post,  writes: 

“I  was  particularly  interested  in  Editorial  Workshop 
No.  302  {E&P,  July  16)  because  when  I  saw  that  you 
were  discussing  decline  I  hoped  you  would  get  into  some¬ 
thing  that  has  long  bothered  me :  the  use  of  decline  when 
I  think  the  proper  word  should  be  refuse.  In  my  secre¬ 
tary’s  little  Webster’s  Collegiate,  Fifth  Edition,  1948,  I 
see  that  refuse  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  decline  but 
with  this  comment:  ‘Decline  is  the  more  courteous  term.’ 

“Very  rarely  does  a  newspaper  story  say  ‘The  sheriff 
refused  to  give  out  any  information’  or  ‘The  congress¬ 
man  refused  to  comment.’  It’s  invariably  declined,  and 
for  some  reason  this  has  always  struck  me  as  being  a 
pink-tea  expression.  {The  congressman  was  offered  a 
cup  of  tea  with  cookies,  but  he  declined  them.) 

“When  you  ask  a  man  if  he  beat  hell  out  of  a  prisoner 
or  if  he  stole  the  money  out  of  the  state  treasury,  I 
don’t  think  he  declines  to  answer,  I  think  he  refuses.  Or 
am  I  too  particular  in  my  search  for  the  exact  word?” 

No.  This  is  an  example  of  the  habit  of  pussyfooting 
that  takes  the  spark — and  spunk — out  of  I’eportage  as 
it  is  commonly  performed  in  newspapers.  Newsmaga¬ 
zines  are  more  forthright  in  this  respect,  and  thus  more 
lively  and  readable. 


. — . No.  311 . — 
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pack  of  the  week 

When  to  Use 
TheHammer 
Technique 

By 

Kdmimd  C.  Arnold 


The  hammer  is  the  newest 
headline  form  and  too  many 
editors  have  failed  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  it  and  find  out  just 
how  valuable  it  can  be.  Not  so 
me.  Frank  Anderson  and  his 
lusty  lads  at  the  Daily  Dispatch 
of  New  Kensington-Arnold,  Pa. 
Our  Pape  of  the  Week  was 
chosen  to  illustrate  excellent 
use  of  hammers  and  not  (only) 
because  of  the  fine,  resonant 
sound  of  its  place  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  advantagre  of  a  hammer 
is  that  it  builds  effective  masses 
of  white  into  a  page.  On  the 
one  reproduced  here,  they  al¬ 
most  neutralize  the  lack  of 
larg:e  art. 

There  are  four  hammers  on 
this  page.  One  is  usually 
enough  but  here  there  is  no 
overuse.  Hammers  are,  ideal¬ 
ly,  in  upper  and  lower  because 
all-caps  are  difficult  to  read. 
But  this  low  legibility  is  miti¬ 
gated  by  the  brevity  of  the 
hammer.  It  should  be  no  wider 
than  half  the  overall  width  of 
the  headline  area  and  none  of 
these  runs  too  long.  In  fact, 
MALL  is  a  little  short. 

The  main  head  should  be  in¬ 
dented  2  picas  per  column.  We 
have  a  bad  inconsistency  here, 
alas!  Under  MALL,  a  3-col- 
umner,  the  indent  is  gi-eater 
than  under  ADMITS,  in  6  col¬ 
umns,  and  BATTLE,  in  4.  The 
indent  should  increase  as  the 
column-width  does  so  the  white 


JlaUtj  Oispalclj 


Storm  admits  it 

heading  Youth,  18,  Nancy  Reigard's  blind  date, 


RIOTS  Ltir*  MALL 


SS- 

r**”  roul  Ur<l«  from  a  hill 


at  the  left  of  the  main  head 
balances  that  at  the  right  of 
the  hammer. 

The  map  in  column  1  should 
be  at  the  top  of  the  column. 
The  Antique  Adage  is:  “Pic¬ 
tures  above  type”.  Such  place¬ 
ment  would  prevent  the  jam¬ 
ming  of  the  two  top  heads  in  a 
tombstone. 

The  1-columner  between  the 
RIOTS  and  MALL  hammers 
should  be  moved  up  at  least  an 
inch  to  break  the  tombstone. 
There  is  no  need  to  square  off 
the  lead  story  as  here.  Square 


horizontal  stories  only  when 
needed  to  accommodate  another 
multicolumn  head. 

I  would  box  the  DEATHS 
item  to  anchor  the  lower  right 
comer  more  definitely. 

Notice  that  this  page  in  the 
W-format  of  7%  columns  and 
that  this  reinforces  the  white 
air  that  the  hammers  add  so 
generously.  Note,  too,  that 
downstyle  heads  are  used.  This 
page  is  “in”. 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AX¬ 
IOM  :  White  space  can  aid  read¬ 
ability  as  much  as  black  ink. 


Editorials,  Documentaries  Bring  Threats  to  Stations 


Philadelphia 
Broadcasters  and/or  their  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  subjected  to  var¬ 
ious  forms  of  harassment  be¬ 
cause  of  their  news,  editorial 
and  documentary  treatment  of 
local  city  issues. 

Five  men,  representing  sta¬ 
tions  in  Atlanta,  Jacksonville, 
New  Orleans,  Chicago  and 
Worthington,  Ohio,  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  broadcast  news  panel 
on  urban  affairs  at  the  Group 
W  (Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company)  Public  Service  Con¬ 
ference  here  recently. 

The  panelists  were:  Zenas 
Sears,  WAOK,  Atlanta;  William 
Grove,  WJXT,  Jacksonville; 
John  Corporon,  WDSU-TV,  New 
Orleans;  John  Madigan,  WBBM- 


TV,  Chicago;  and  Richard 
Compton,  WRFD,  Worthington, 
Ohio. 

Corporon  reported  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  the  assessment  on  his 
home,  the  home  of  the  WDSU- 
TV  general  manager,  and  the 
station  property  itself,  following 
a  station  campaign  to  eliminate 
Negro  slum  conditions  in  New 
Orleans.  However,  he  noted  “the 
station  didn’t  lose  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  business.” 

Grove  said  he  and  his  station, 
WJXT,  had  been  harassed  with 
veiled  threats  from  telephone 
callers  and  letter  writers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  station’s  part  in 
getting  several  city  officials  in¬ 
dicted  for  misuse  of  city  funds 
and  other  charges. 


Compton  and  Sears  said  that 
“minor  sponsors”  had  pulled 
back  their  advertising  for 
awhile,  but  later  returned. 

Madigan,  addressing  himself 
to  WBBM-'TV’s  endorsement  of 
political  candidates,  said  that 
some  viewers  Questioned  the 
station’s  right  to  do  so,  threat¬ 
ening  to  write  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 
He  noted  that  “a  sponsor’s  in¬ 
fluence  should  not  deter  a  sta¬ 
tion  from  endorsing  political 
candidates.” 

The  five  broadcasters  agreed 
advertising  revenue  was  not, 
and  never  would  be,  a  factor  in 
their  decision  to  either  report, 
editorialize  or  document  city 
problems. 
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7  Girl  Students 
Receive  $6,200 
In  Scholarships 

The  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
has  announced  the  winners  of 
$6,200  in  fellowships  and  schol¬ 
arships  that  represent  partial 
aid  for  seven  women  students 
during  the  1966-67  academic 
year.  The  recipients  are: 

Muriel  Allen,  who  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  last  June  with  a  major  in 
Art  History,  worked  as  a  staff 
writer  for  both  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times  and  the  Tampa 
Tribune  before  starting  her 
graduate  work. 

Margaret  Heit,  who  worked 
as  a  reporter  and  disc  jockey 
in  Purdue,  Indiana,  and  served 
with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Peru. 
She  was  graduated  in  1964  from 
Purdue  University  with  a  degree 
in  creative  writing. 

Bryna  Taubman,  a  political 
science  major  at  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity  (Ohio)  ,  who  was  a  feature 
and  newswriter  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  during  the 
summer  of  1965. 

Brenda  Thompson,  graduate 
of  Morgan  State  College  (Md.) 
in  1965  with  a  major  in  English, 
who  worked  for  her  college 
newspaper  and  also  on  the  staff 
of  Afro-American  in  Baltimore. 

Carde  Ashkinaze,  who  was 
graduated  from  St.  Lawrence 
University  (N.Y.)  in  June  with 
a  major  in  English,  attended 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rouen  (France)  in  1964- 
65.  She  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Watertoivn  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times 
during  the  summer  of  1966. 

Mary  Ivins  attended  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Political  Science, 
France,  in  1964-65  and  was 
graduated  from  Smith  College 
(Mass.)  in  1966  with  a  degree 
in  modem  European  History. 
She  worked  on  her  college  news¬ 
paper  and  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle  during  the 
summers  of  1964  and  1965. 

• 

‘Computer-Only’ 

Linofilm 

A  new  Linofilm  Photo  Unit, 
designated  the  COL-28,  with  an 
operating  speed  of  20  lines  per 
minute  under  computer-gener¬ 
ated  tape  control  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company.  It  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  producing  mixed 
composition  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
plexity  without  significant  re¬ 
duction  in  operating  speed. 
Speed  tests  have  confirmed  that 
virtually  unlimited  mixing  can 
be  accomplished  at  the  rate  of  16 
lines  per  minute. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Henry  J.  Taylor: 
Erudite  Writer 

By  Ray  Erwin 


MEN  AND  MOMENTS.  By  Henry  J. 

Taylor.  Random  House.  208  panes. 

S4.y5. 

Henry  J.  Taylor’s  excellence 
and  influence  as  a  columnist  are 
vastly  enhanced  by  his  distin¬ 
guished  and  diverse  careers  as 
diplomat,  business  executive, 
civic  innovator,  scholar,  author. 

Each  .stimulating  and  success¬ 
ful  incarnation  of  the  Taylor 
spirit  and  talent  contributes 
subtle  authority  and  authentic¬ 
ity  to  his  vital  role  in  public 
affairs  as  a  syndicated  column¬ 
ist,  the  beloved  newspaper  work 
that  first  enticed  him  as  a  young 
man  and  still  intrigues  him 
above  all  else. 

t6  Essays 

From  more  than  750  columns 
that  Mr.  Taylor  has  written  for 
the  United  Feature  Syndicate 
since  1061,  he  has  selected  46 
informative  and  entei-taining 
articles  for  a  collection  to  form 
his  seventh  book. 

Newspapermen  will  relish 
especially  his  appraisal  of  the 
late  Roy  W.  Howard,  the  me¬ 
teoric  publi.sher-editor  the  au¬ 
thor  describes  as  “my  helper, 
my  sponsor,  critic,  companion 
and  friend  throughout  my  work¬ 
ing  life.”  Mr.  Taylor,  a  .superb 
reporter,  reports: 

“He  abhorred  the  joumali.st 
who  covers  events  and  feels 
nothing.  He  felt  that  all  good 
writing  is  the  overflowing  of 
powerful  feelings.  But  he  had 
no  interest  at  all  in  mere  words 
as  such.  He  froze  down  to  zero 
if  behind  the  eloquent,  erudite 
language  there  was  little  sig¬ 
nificance.  ‘It’s  fluff!’  he  .scoffed. 
His  own  writing  had  content 
and  he  demanded  it  as  the  read¬ 
ers’  due. 

“It  never  embarrassed  him  to 
change  his  mind,  which  often 
comes  from  thinking.  For  his 
mind  never  shrunk.  He  had  an 
instinct  for  large  affairs  and  a 
contempt  for  humbug.  He  kept 
going  as  his  conscience  told  him 
to  go  and  when  principles  were 
at  stake  nobody  ever  captured 
his  battle-flag  or  silenced  the 
war  drums  of  Roy  Howard.” 

38  Countries 

Ditto  for  “Harry”  Taylor.  His 
principles  and  his  courage  in 

l)attling  for  them  differ  little 
from  those  he  attributes  to  the 
late  publisher-editor. 


The  scholar-journalist-author 
was  the  first  American  corre¬ 
spondent  accredited  to  all  thea¬ 
ters  of  World  War  II.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  traveled  more  than  a 
million  miles  abroad,  and  his 
news  stories  from  38  countries 
alerted  Americans  to  conditions 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Eis¬ 
enhower  as  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland  in  1957  and  served 
four  years. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P, 
Mr.  Taylor  ruefully  remarked 
he  has  never  worked  harder 
than  he  is  doing  now  to  produce 
three  columns  a  week,  which  re¬ 
quire  deep  thought  and  research 
before  they  are  written  and 
which  are  thought-provoking 
for  readers.  The  assignment  is 
a  relentless  one — and  he  loves 
it. 

The  Taylor  purpose-policy  in 
writing  is  based  roughly  on  two 
classic  and  one  contemporary 
maxims: 

3  Maxims 

1 )  Cer\’antes’  contention  that 
good  writing  is  short  sentences 
based  on  long  experience,  which 
he  regards  as  an  especially  pen¬ 
etrating  obsenation. 

2)  Voltaire’s  dictum  that  all 
good  writing  is  the  overflow  of 
strong  feelings.  The  columni.st 
believes  one  must  bring  pa.ssion 
to  pen  and  paper. 

3)  Somerset  Maugham’s  ob- 
.serv'ation  that  every  good  writer 
mu.st  be  playful  and  .serious  at 
the  same  time.  This  opens  the 
door  for  the  writer  to  be  inter¬ 
esting  as  well  as  informative. 
Taylor  never  hesitates  to  be  col¬ 
loquial.  (He  sjTithesized  the 
complex  gold  crisis:  “Fort  Knox 
has  gone  with  the  wind.”) 

Mr.  Taylor’s  per.sonal  partici¬ 
pation  in  large  affairs,  national 
and  international,  is  reflected  in 
the  insight  and  knowledgeable 
tone  of  his  einidite  but  peppy 
and  pepper>'  columns. 

(Three  selections  from  mul¬ 
tiple  examples:  He  went  on  a 
mission  to  Finland  before  we 
were  involved  in  World  War  II, 
by  invitation  reported  to  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  and 
his  War  Cabinet  and  he  per¬ 
suaded  Secretary  of  State  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull  to  keep  the  United 
States  from  declaring  war  on 
Finland,  then  protected  from 
Russia  by  German  troops. 


Henry  J.  Taylor 


He  was  present  at  the  inception 
of  the  United  Nations  in  San 
Francisco  and  observed  and  re¬ 
ported  on  its  Charter  weak¬ 
nesses  then.  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  when  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  Pacific  command 
by  President  Truman,  cabled 
Taylor  to  meet  him  the  day  he 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  to  ad¬ 
vise  him  on  public  relations. 
The  general  accepted  the  col¬ 
umnist’s  valuable  advice  to  de¬ 
clare  at  once  his  lack  of  political 
aspirations.) 

Harry  Gilburt,  vicepresident 
and  sales  manager  of  United 
Features,  said  Taylor  is  a  per¬ 
fectionist  who  often  telephones 
the  syndicate  at  night  to  change 
a  single  word  or  improve  a 
phrase.  (“Matchless”  Hope  dia¬ 
mond  was  changed  to  “su¬ 
perb”.  ) 

Reads  and  Travels 

He  reads  intensively  and 
travels  extensively,  but  he  never 
lets  his  reading  show  through — 
a  practice  he  regards  as  the 
hallmark  of  an  amateur  who 
wears  his  reading  like  a  badge. 
To  avoid  the  temptation  of  easy 
quotation  and  to  encourage  hard 
original  thought,  he  does  not 
have  a  copy  of  “Bartlett’s  Quo¬ 
tations”  in  the  libraiy  of  his 
hand.some  home  on  Ivy  Lane  in 
the  Farmington  Country  Club 
district  of  Charlottesville,  Va., 
near  Thomas  Jefferson’s  home, 
“Monticello,”  of  which  he  is  a 
trustee,  and  the  Jefferson-de¬ 
signed  University  of  Virginia, 
of  which  he  is  an  alumnus  and 
'trustee. 

“Don’t  wave  your  education 
at  readers,”  advised  this  edu¬ 
cated  and  civilized  man.  “Write 
for  readers  and  never  down  to 
them.” 

He  invested  1,000  hours  of 
concentrated  thought  and  re¬ 
search  into  a  single  column  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  book.  It’s  on 
“The  Indestructible  Giant,”  a 
seemingly  simple  and  short  es- 
.®ay  about  the  2,000-year-old 
Panacy. 

Ninety-fiv’e  percent  of  the 
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Taylor  columns  deal  with  con¬ 
temporary  news  themes.  From 
the  five  percent  that  are  time¬ 
less  was  formed  this  memorable 
collection.  Cultural  subjects 
command  his  meditation  and 
pen  in  this  category — Leonardo 
de  Vinci,  Michaelangelo,  Vol¬ 
taire  and  Rousseau,  Caruso. 

These  change-of-pace  pieces 
invariably  reward  him  with  per¬ 
ceptive  and  prescient  letters 
from  all  over  the  world,  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  growing  cultural 
hunger  of  all  people  every- 
w’here. 

Judgment  is  the  rare  quality 
most  prized  and  sought — and 
often  acquired — by  Henry  J. 
Taylor,  to  the  lasting  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  his  millions  of 
loyal  readers. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Another  former  newsman  on 
the  up-coming  Hawthorn  Rooks 
list  is  Stanley  G.  Matthews, 
whose  fir.st  book,  “The  Night 
Pastois,”  will  be  published  by 
Hawthorn  this  coming  Spring. 
Rev.  Mr.  Matthews  is  a  mini.ster 
of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.  and  has 
been  since  1953,  but  before  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Montreal  (Que.)  Star  for 
many  years  and  has  been  a  free¬ 
lance  editor  as  well  as  a  public 
relations  coun.sel.  His  book  con¬ 
cerns  10  young  ministers  and 
priests  whose  work  takes  them 
into  the  shadow  world  of  the 
coffee  houses,  bistros,  and  the 
strip  joints.  He  traveled  across 
the  entire  country  to  interview 
these  10  dedicated  men  of  God 
and  see  them  at  work  as  they 
served  the  inhabitants  of  the 
after-dark  world  of  America’s 
cities. 

Some  of  the  San  Francinco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  columns  by 
the  late  Lucius  Beebe  have  been 
collected  into  “The  Provocative 
Pen  of  Lucius  Beel>e,  E.sq.” 
(Chronicle  Printing  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  $5.95). 

A  correspondent  for  a  Tor¬ 
onto  newspaper,  Charles  Tay¬ 
lor,  tells  of  18  months  he  spent 
in  China  (May,  1964,  to  (Octo¬ 
ber,  1965)  in  “Reporter  In  Red 
China”  (Random  House.  Nov. 
17.  $4.95). 

John  Dean,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  reporter  who  lived 
with  a  .shocking  criminal  case 
for  two  months,  tells  the  story 
in  “The  Indiana  Torture  Slay¬ 
ing:  Sylvia’s  Likens’  Ordeal  and 
Death”  (Bee-Line  Books.  Paper¬ 
back.  186  pages.  75c). 
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AP  ‘Changes^ 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


out,  we  are  doing  this  w’ith  a 
look  toward  the  future  and  the 
day  when  all  newspapers  will 
be  using  computers  or  similar 
devices  which  will  store  copy 
and  call  it  out  at  will.” 

In  the  editorial  field  Gallagher 
said  AP  has  placed  before  the 
editors  “two  rather  dramatic 
experiments.” 

The  first  of  these,  he  said,  is 
a  15,000  word  magazine  style 
feature  just  issued,  entitled 
“The  Middle-Aged  Lions,”  which 
is  “the  longest  and  best  written 
story  we  have  ever  serviced  at 
one  time.” 

“We  realized,”  he  said,  “it 
would  create  problems,  and  not 
all  managing  editors  would  be 
able  to  solve  the  space  problem, 
but  the  product  was  so  good  we 
felt  we  should  try  it.  On  the 
wire  copy  w-e  asked  only  that 
each  managing  editor  read  it 
before  passing  judgment  on 
what  he  could  do  with  it,  or 
automatically  rejecting  it.” 

Gallagher  also  told  the  edi¬ 
tors  that  AP  is  now  doing  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting,  which  he  said 
would  have  been  “sacrilegious  a 
few  years  ago.”  He  pointed  to 
two  AP  stories,  one  on  waste  in 
foreign  aid  and  a  second  on 
“corruption,  bribery  and  waste 
in  Viet  Nam.” 

Invesligulive  Repurih 

“It  is  easier  for  other  media  to 
do  investigative  stories  than  the 
Associated  Press,”  he  said.  “We 
adopt  no  point  of  view  but 
simply  report  the  facts  and  let 
the  readers  draw  their  own  con¬ 
clusions.  We  are  not  crusading, 
and  frequently  investigative  re¬ 
porting  is  used  as  part  of  a 
crusade.  This  will  not  be  the 
case  with  us.  We  will  simply  dig 
into  situations,  report  them  ac¬ 
curately  and  in  detail,  and  see 
what  the  result  is.  Such  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  will  be  done  by 
our  top  writers  and  edited  by  our 
'  top  editors.” 

Gallagher  also  announced  that 
AP  is  organizing  a  photo  task 
force  that  will  parallel  special 
news  task  forces  organized 
earlier. 

“These  are  photographers  who 
have  shown  inventiveness,  cre¬ 
ativity  in  their  news  assign¬ 
ments,  and  we  want  to  put  them 
on  the  top  story  of  the  day  and 
the  top  big  projects  of  the  day, 
such  as  those  produced  by  AP 
Newsfeatures,”  he  said.  “These 
photographers  are  stationed 
across  the  country  and  will  be 
on  immediate  call  of  the  Photo 
Desk  when  a  big  story  breaks.” 
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Correspondents  Protest 
Viet  News  ‘Blackouts’ 

Newsmen  in  Viet  Nam  have 
protested  two  “abrupt  and  un¬ 
warranted”  news  blackouts  in 
October.  The  120-member  As¬ 
sociation  of  Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondents  charged  that  a  three- 
hour  cutoff  of  outgoing  com¬ 
munications  Oct.  26  was  an  “in¬ 
tolerable  interference”  with  op¬ 
erations  of  the  world  press. 

A  letter  signed  by  Bryce  Mil¬ 
ler,  association  president,  was 
sent  to  Prime  Minister  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  protesting  the  closing 
of  all  radio  circuits  out  of  the 
government  transmitting  sta¬ 
tion  without  prior  warning  or 
official  explanation.  The  result 
was  a  three-hour  delay  of  late 
reports  on  the  fire  aboard  the 
Carrier  Oriskany  which  took 
the  lives  of  43  U.S.  service¬ 
men,  and  a  delay  on  Ky’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Manila  Confer¬ 
ence  when  he  arrived  back  in 
Saigon.  It  is  believed  the  black¬ 
out  was  connected  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  surprise  visit  to 
Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

A  similar  incident  occurred 
Oct.  1  when  a  Vietnamese 
plane  crashed  at  Tan  Son  Nhut 
air  base  during  an  air  show. 
No  official  explanation  was 
given  for  the  one-hour  black¬ 
out.  However,  Ky  assured  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  association  at  that 
time  that  the  blackout  was  not 
ordered  by  him  and  that  steps 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  re¬ 
currence. 

• 

Publicity  Bars  Trial 
In  Reporter’s  Case 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

A  mistrial  and  change  of 
venue  were  declared  by  a  Circuit 
Court  judge  here  in  the  trial  of 
an  apprentice  police  reporter 
after  a  prospective  juror  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  shown  a 
newspaper  article  on  the  case  to 
“three  or  four”  persons  on  the 
jury  panel. 

Judge  Michael  Sicilian  said  he 
did  not  feel  the  information  in 
the  paper  should  have  been  seen 
by  the  jury  before  the  hearing 
of  evidence.  The  judge  moved  the 
trial  to  the  New  Haven  circuit. 

The  defendant  is  Robert 
O’Connor,  19,  a  Northwestern 
University  student  who  was  a 
trainee  on  the  Waterbury  Re- 
piihliran  when  he  was  arrested 
last  June  12  on  a  breach  of 
peace  charge. 

Sgt.  Valmore  Caron  of  the 
Waterbury  Police  Department 
said  the  reporter  had  used  pro¬ 
fane  language  in  conversations 
with  him. 

Several  prospective  jury  mem¬ 
bers  had  said  that  they  were 
familiar  with  the  incident  be¬ 
cause  of  newspaper  accounts. 
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PROGRESS — Joseph  B.  Ridder,  publisher  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  News,  starts  a  new  eight-unit  Goss  Headliner,  first 
piece  of  equipment  at  the  all-new  plant  to  go  into  service.  Looking 
on  is  Kenneth  S.  Con,  executive  editor.  Printing  operations  will  be 
carried  on  at  two  locations  for  several  months.  Except  for  some 
mechanical  operations,  bulk  of  the  staff  will  not  move  until  January. 
When  completed,  three  eight-unit  presses  will  replace  the  two  seven- 
unit  ones  now  serving  the  growing  Mercury  and  News  reader- 
family  of  nearly  200,000  homes. 


Field  Station 
Gets  White  Sox 
Baseball  Games 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  White  Sox  have 
signed  a  contract  with  Field 
Communications  Corporation 
which  gives  WFLD,  channel  32, 
the  exclusive  tv  rights  to  the 
Sox  games  beginning  April, 
1968. 

According  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  made  jointly  by  Russ 
Stewart,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Field  Communications,  and 
Arthur  Allyn,  owner  of  the 
White  Sox,  the  five-year  con¬ 
tract  grants  the  tv  rights  to 
Field  Communications  for  the 
full  schedule  of  White  Sox 
games. 

A  minimum  of  129  games  is 
guaranteed  to  be  telecast  by 
WFLD  in  a  season.  The  contract 
provides  for  a  five-renewal 
option. 

Field  Communications  plans 
to  carry  the  Sox  games  on  its 
jirojected  Milwaukee  station, 
channel  24,  now  awaiting  FCC 
approval  of  its  construction  per¬ 
mit.  FCC  approval  is  expected 
liefore  the  end  of  this  year.  Con¬ 
struction  will  start  immediately 
thereafter. 

WGN-tv,  channel  9,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Tribune  Company, 
has  been  carrying  White  Sox 
and  Chicago  Cubs  games  on  a 
long-term  agreement. 


WFLD  will  pay  the  So.x  a 
minimum  of  $1  million  annually 
to  bi’oadcast  the  129  games  and 
a  maximum  of  $1.4  million  if  it 
broadcasts  the  full  162  games. 
• 

Meemaii,  Campaigning 
Editor,  Dies,  77 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Edwai'd  J.  Meeman,  long-time 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Press 
Seimitnr,  died  here  (Nov.  12). 
He  was  77  years  old  and  had 
been  ill  for  about  a  year. 

Meeman  had  been  editor 
emeritus  of  the  newspaper  since 
retiring  four  years  ago.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
on  the  E vansville  (Ind.)  Press, 
a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 
From  there  he  went  to  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  where  he  founded 
and  edited  the  Knoxville  Neivs, 
which  has  absorbed  two  other 
newspapers  and  is  now  the 
Xeu's-Sentinel. 

Meeman  came  to  Memphis  as 
editor  of  the  Press-Scitnitar, 
formed  when  the  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  Press  absorbed  the  older 
New  Scimitar. 

An  ardent  conservationist, 
Meeman  is  credited  with  the 
principal  role  in  the  creation 
of  the  790-square-mile  Great 
Sniokey  Mountains  National 
Park  on  the  Tennessee-North 
Carolina  border.  He  also  battled 
for  Federal  development  of  the 
Tennessee  River  for  power  and 
floor  control.  After  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority  was 
established,  he  waged  a  success¬ 
ful  campaign  to  bring  TVA 
power  to  Memphis. 
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Flora  Lewis  Writes 
Column  from  Europe 


An  award-winning  foreign 
correspondent  will  become  a 
syndicated  columnist  from  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  first  time  early  in 
11)67. 

The  columnist:  Flora  Lewis. 

The  column :  “Today  Abroad.” 

The  format:  Three  700-word 
columns  a  week. 

The  release:  Jan.  9. 

The  distributor:  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  editor 
and  publisher  of  \ewsday,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Flora  Lewis  will 
write  three  columns  a  week  for 
Newsday  and  the  newspaper’s 
syndicate,  Newsday  Specials. 

Incisive  Insights 

“Miss  Lewis’s  obser\’ations, 
even  in  her  spot  news  reports, 
always  have  given  us  incisive 
insights  into  the  human  forces 
that  make  history,”  said  Mr. 
Guggenheim.  “We  are  immense¬ 
ly  pleased  that  she  has  come 
to  Newsday  and,  with  the 
greater  scoi)e  afforded  her  as  a 
columnist,  that  she  will  be  able 
to  share  these  insights  more 
fully  with  readers.” 

Miss  Lewis,  twice  a  winner 
of  Overseas  Press  Club  awards, 
left  this  week  for  Paris  to  join 
her  husband,  Sydney  Gruson, 
recently  appointed  to  head  the 
European  Edition  of  the  Sew 
York  Times.  Miss  Lewis  will 
write  about  life  in  Europe  to 
answer  the  que.stions  of  Amer¬ 
icans  about  what  goes  on  there. 

Her  first  OPC  award,  in 
1956,  was  for  best  magazine 
reporting  on  foreign  affairs. 
Written  from  Eastern  Europe, 
most  of  her  reports  appeared 
in  the  Xeu’  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine.  She  also  described,  in  Col¬ 
lier's,  the  dramatic  Gomulka- 
Khrushchev  confrontation  in 
War.saw,  and  the  anti-regime 
sentiment  among  the  youth  in 
Hungary  well  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  tri^  to  imitate  Poland  and 
missed.  For  The  Reporter  mag¬ 
azine,  she  wrote  humorously  of 
state  planning  as  applied  to 
music  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
dramatically  of  the  effect  on 
Czech  youth  of  the  Polish  ad¬ 
venture  in  self-determination. 

Her  second  OPC  award,  for 
best  newspaper  reporting  on 
foreign  affairs  in  1962,  cited 
her  daily  accounts  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Post  on  Franco- 
German  reconciliation  and  de 
Gaulle’s  tour  of  Germany. 


Speaking  of  her  new  column 
for  Newsday,  Miss  Lewis  said: 
“It  should  build  up  a  picture, 
as  pieces  in  a  mosaic,  of  what 
preoccupies  people,  how  they 
live,  what  makes  their  leaders 
tick,  what  entertains  and  moves 
and  angers  them.  I’ll  try  to  keep 
the  column  close  to  the  area  of 
))rime  news  attention.  Some¬ 
times  it  will  be  sardonic,  some¬ 
times  humorous,  sometimes 
thoroughly  serious.  But  the  con¬ 
sistent  api)roach  will  be  to  u.se 
description,  narrative,  anecdote 
— •  that  is,  concrete  rej>orting  — 
to  illuminate  the  points  and 
carry  the  analysis,  rather  than 
to  deliver  abstractions.” 

She  will  be  based  in  Paris  but 
will  move  frequently,  with  oc¬ 
casional  trips  to  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Russia  as  well  as 
regular  travel  in  Western 
Europe.  She  speaks  French, 
German  and  Spanish  fluently, 
and  “pidgin  Polish.” 

Because  of  Gru.son’s  foreign 
assignments,  their  three  chil¬ 
dren  were  each  born  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  continent  and  have  lived 
many  years  abroad.  Flora  put 
off  going  to  the  hospital  for  the 
birth  of  her  first  in  order  to 
interview  Mikolajczyk,  who  had 
ju.st  been  smuggled  out  of 
Poland.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  .second,  .she  squeezed  in  the 
Shah’s  wedding  to  Soraya  and 
the  last  intei'view  with  the 
Iranian  prime  minister  prior  to 
his  as.sassination  which  brought 
on  Mo.s.sadegh  and  the  Persian 
oil  crisis. 

Where  the  Action  Is 

“I’m  just  always  there  when 
something’s  going  on,”  she  ex¬ 
plains.  For  instance,  she  was 
the  la.st  one  into  Guatemala  be¬ 
fore  the  1954  revolution  closed 
down  the  country,  and  thus  she 
had  a  beat  on  the  start  of  the 
revolution.  She  covered  the 
Persian  oil  crisis,  the  British 
expulsion  from  Suez,  and  the 
.4rab-Israeli  war.  She  had  a 
beat  on  Gomulka  being  purged ' 
in  1949  and,  of  course,  won  an 
award  for  her  coverage  of  his 
return  and  subsequent  exploits 
in  19.56.  In  1959  her  interview 
with  Adenauer  concerning  his 
feelings  toward  Erhard  made 
Page-1  news  the  world  over  — 
including  Germany. 

She  summarizes  her  career 
somewhat  more  sedately.  “I’ve 
covered  most  of  the  major  in¬ 
ternational  conferences  since 
Dumbarton  Oaks  and  the  first 
United  Nations  conference  in 


San  Francisco,  a  handful  of 
wars  and  revolutions,  some 
royal  weddings  and  some  plain 
ones,  some  fashion  shows  and 
some  riots,  spectacular  private 
crimes  and  pompous  public 
ones,  the  races  at  Ascot  and 
Auteil  and  the  race  problem  in 
Harlem  and  Smithwick.” 

AI*  Service 

The  Los  Angeles-born  re¬ 
porter,  after  graduating  summa 
cum  laude  from  U.C.L.A.  at  the 
age  of  18,  spent  a  year  at  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  then  went  to  work  for  AP 
in  New  York.  In  1942  she  was 
transferred  to  Washington  to 
cover  the  State  Department  and 
the  diplomatic  beat,  and  then 
to  London  in  1945. 

She  and  Sydney  Gruson  mar¬ 
ried  in  1945  and  Flora  left  AP 
the  following  year  when  Gru¬ 
son  was  assigned  to  Warsaw  by 
the  Times  and  she  liecame  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  London  Ob¬ 
server  and,  at  various  times,  for 
The  Economist  and  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Times  of  London.  “We  lived 
over  there  three  years  then, 
traveling  around  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  watching 
conununism  take  hold,”  she  re¬ 
lates.  “Late  in  1955  we  went 
back  to  Eastern  Europe  for  an¬ 
other  three  years.  It  was  again 
a  time  of  drastic  change  which 
Sydney  reported  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  I  for  several 
magazines  from  our  home  bases 
first  in  Prague  and  then  in 
Warsaw,  and  during  trips  to 
Hungary,  Romania,  Yugoslavia 
and  the  Soviet  Union.” 

From  1955  to  1957  she  was 
correspondent  for  France-Soir 
and  also  for  CBS.  In  1957  she 
began  writing  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  became  a  full¬ 
time  correspondent  for  that 
paper  the  following  year,  cov¬ 
ering  Germany  and  England. 

She  remained  with  the  Wash¬ 


ington  Post,  most  recently  as 
chief  of  their  New  York  bu¬ 
reau,  until  this  month  when 
she  signed  with  Newsday. 

Three  Books 

Flora  Lewis  has  written  two 
books,  and  a  third,  entitled 
“One  of  Our  H-Bombs  Is  Miss¬ 
ing,”  will  be  published  in  Jan- 
uarj'  by  McGraw-Hill.  Hei-  first 
book,  published  in  1958  by 
Doubleday,  was  the  highly  ac¬ 
claimed  “A  Case  Study  of  I 
Hope:  The  Story  of  Poland’s  ! 
Peaceful  Revolution.”  Her  sec¬ 
ond  book,  “Red  Pawn:  The 
Story  of  Noel  Field,”  published 
last  year  by  Doubleday,  brought 
great  praise  for  her  detective 
work. 

Flora  Lewis  sees  nothing 
glamorous  in  her  remarkable 
series  of  assignments.  “I’ve 
never  been  hurt  covering  a  war 
or  a  riot,”  she  .says,  “because  I 
learned  the  tricks  of  where  to 
go  to  see  it  all  and  be  able  to 
get  out  to  file  my  story  quick¬ 
ly.” 

«  ♦  * 

Soviet  Espionage 
Uiiinasked  In  Series 

A  12-part  newspaper  series 
is  based  on  the  brok,  “Un¬ 
masked!  The  Story  of  Soviet 
Espionage,”  by  Ronald  Seth. 

"The  stories  show  that  the 
front  line  of  the  Cold  War  is 
an  invisible  one,  manned  by 
spies,  counter-spies,  subversives, 
informers,  and  electronic 
snoopers. 

Seth  was  a  university  lecturer 
before  World  War  II.  With  the 
outbreak  of  war  he  became  an 
intelligence  officer. 

Distribution  of  the  series  is 
handled  by  Margaret  Van  Etten, 
Hawthorn  Books,  Inc.,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10011. 

*  *  * 

LBJ  Career  Book 
In  18  Iii^lallments 

“Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  The  Ex¬ 
ercise  of  Power,”  a  political 
biography  of  the  President  by 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak,  will  be  the  November 
selection  of  Timely  Books,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  book  serial  service. 

The  book  covers  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  career  over  35  years.  It 
has  been  serialized  into  18  in¬ 
stallments  for  newspaper  use. 

*  ♦  4: 

Leaves  Syndieate 

Louis  P,  DiPalma,  a  veteran 
newspaper  syndicate  salesman, 
announced  he  no  longer  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Inter  American  Fea¬ 
tures,  New  York,  of  which  he 
was  a  partner.  He  formerly  was 
with  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  Bell-McClure  Syn-  ' 
dicate.  He  did  not  disclose  his 
future  plans. 
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‘Eb  and  Flo’  Cartoon 
Flows  Over  Atlantic 

By  Ray  Erwin 


A  family  situation  comic 
strip,  drawn  by  a  British  car¬ 
toonist,  is  planning  an  invasion 
of  the  United  States  after  four 
years  of  acceptance  in  several 
other  countries. 

The  cartoon:  “Eb  and  Flo.” 

The  cartoonist:  Paul  Sellers. 

The  format:  Four-  or  five- 
column  strip  six  days  a  week. 

The  release:  Jan.  16,  1967. 

The  distributor:  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

Eb  and  Flo  personify  the  ups 
and  downs,  the  give-and-take, 
the  laughs  and  tears  of  married 
life.  The  couple  of  cartoon  char¬ 
acters  have  been  a  hit  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Europe,  Australia,  New 


Zealand,  Hong  Kong  and  Africa 
and  now  they  are  ready  to  en¬ 
tertain  newspaper  readers  of 
all  ages  in  America. 

Marriage  Humor 

There  are  some  bittersweet 
moments  in  every  marriage  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  delicate  need¬ 
ling,  but  this  only  disguises  the 
real  warmth  and  closeness  that 
underlies  the  humor  of  Eb  and 
Flo. 

Paul  Sellers’  comic  strip  is 
sly  and  sophisticated  in  com¬ 
parison,  to  the  outrageous  and 
uproarious  capers  and  cavort- 
ings  of  “Andy  Capp,”  another 
bv  a  British  cartoonist, 
Reg  Smythe,  a  good  friend  of 


Paul  Sellers 


A  cash  prize  is  offered  for  the 
best  title  and  more  than  5,000 
contestants  entered  each  week. 
The  cartoonist  also  does  a 
scriptwriting  job  for  British 
television  and  he  has  conducted 
two  tv  series. 

He’s  Half  American 

Paul  Sellers  (born  in  1931) 
is  the  son  of  an  American 
father  and  a  British  mother. 
He  was  only  seven  when  his 
father  died  and  he  therefore 
qualified  for  the  Royal  Wolver¬ 
hampton  School,  a  government- 
supported  school  for  boys  with¬ 
out  fathers.  When  he  was  18  he 
took  entrance  examinations  for 
the  Birmingham  College  of  Art 
and  won  a  complete  scholar¬ 
ship.  After  five  years,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  degree,  the  National 
Diploma  in  Design,  and  the 
Art  Teacher’s  diploma. 

Taught  in  U.S. 

He  has  taught  art  in  England 
and  America.  In  1959-60  he 
taught  art  in  an  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  teachers’  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  at  Bound  Brook  (N.J.) 
High  School  and  there  met  and 
married  the  physical  education 
teacher.  They  now  have  a  son 
and  daughter  and  live  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire. 


United  Feature  Syndicate,  Sel¬ 
lers  is  drawing  the  strips  so 
they  can  be  divided  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Therefore,  they  can  be  run 
in  two-column  panel  format 
with  one  half  on  top  and  one- 
half  on  the  bottom,  if  a  news¬ 
paper  so  desires.  It  usually  will 
be  run  as  a  four-column  strip. 
Newspapers  wishing  to  play  it  | 
bigger  will  have  five-column ! 
mats  available.  Some  of  the 
strips  are  in  four  panels,  some  j 
in  three  and  some  in  two.  ! 

*  «  * 

Plimpton’s  Football  | 

Book  Is  Serialize<l 

“Paper  Lion,”  the  book 
(Harper  &  Row.  $5.95)  about 
professional  football,  by  George 
Plimpton,  will  be  distributed  in 
10  installments  by  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  beginning 
Nov'.  20. 

The  stories  will  total  about 
12,000  words.  There  will  be  eight 
illustrations. 

George  Plimpton,  Harvard 
graduate  and  editor  of  the  Paris 
Review,  made  a  deal  with  a 
Detroit  Lions  pro  football  team 
that  for  four  weeks  he  was  to  be 
a  rookie  quarterback,  taking  full 
practice  and  eventually  running 
a  series  of  plays  in  a  game. 

*  *  * 

Steinbeck’s  New  Book 
On  America  Condensed  ! 

A  12-part  serialization  of  | 
John  Steinbeck’s  “America  and  j 
Americans”  (Viking  Press.  207  i 
pages.  $12.50)  will  be  distrib- 1 
uted  by  Newsday  Specials,  Gar¬ 
den  City,  N.  Y.,  beginning  i 
immediately. 

Each  installment  will  be  of 
about  1,200  words.  The  last 
three  installments  tackle  the  | 
current  American  “sickness,”  a 
failure  of  morality  and  pur¬ 
pose. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Buckley  Honored 

William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  King 
Features  Syndicate  “On  The 
Right”  columnist,  will  receive  a 
George  E.  Sokolsky  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  from  the  American 
Jewish  League  Against  Com¬ 
munism.  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen 
(R.-Ill.)  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  will  be  another  to  be 
honored.  The  awards  are  named 
in  memory  of  the  late  George  E. 
Sokolsky,  who  was  a  King  Fea¬ 
tures  columnist. 

*  «  * 

Named  to  Board 


aeilers. 

Eb  and  Flo  was  started  as  a 
weekly  feature  in  1961,  but 
soon  l)ecame  so  popular  that 
Sellers  was  persuaded  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  daily  strip.  Sellers 
also  draws  a  Sunday  panel, 
“Choose  a  Title,”  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  since  1959  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  Birmingham,  England. 


Sellers’  talent  for  art  and 
ocean-hopping  (he  vi.sited  the 
U.S.  five  times  in  seven  years) 
goes  back  to  his  grandfather, 
who  made  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows  for  Tiffany’s  and  crossed 
the  Atlantic  19  times  with  a 
grandfather  clock  and  six  chil¬ 
dren. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the 


Amy  Vanderbilt,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  has 
been  named  to  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Mental  Health. 
Recognized  as  a  leading  author¬ 
ity  on  modern  manners,  her 
column  appears  in  more  than 
100  newspapers  throughout  the 
world. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J,  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
I  FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
I  PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
!  ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Con  iaciEndorsed 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

that  compensation  can  be  negoti¬ 
ated. 

Herbert  W.  Moloney  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  ad¬ 
vised  the  group  that  his  com¬ 
pany,  as  well  as  other  represent¬ 
atives,  have  l)een  active  in  the 
retail  field. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  is  in  the 
picture  to  provide  target  pres¬ 
entations  to  si>ecially  selected 
retail  accounts,  rather  than  a 
general  presentation  to  an  en¬ 
tire  industry  as  in  its  national 
advertising  program.  The  first 
such  presentation  will  be  made 
to  the  Belk  chain  of  department 
stores  in  the  south. 

Topics  before  the  50  or  so  pub¬ 
lishers  in  this  group  conference 
ranged  over  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  from  advertising  to  talent. 
Frank  H.  Daniels  Jr.,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  .Veio.s  &  Observer,  led 
his  panelists  into  a  series  of 
commentaries: 

Carrier  boys — the  problem  of 
preserving  the  “little  mer¬ 
chants”  system  is  acute,  warned 
J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Piedmont.  The  news¬ 
papers  in  South  Carolina  are 
asking  the  Governor  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education 
to  support  a  program  to  encour¬ 
age  youths  to  earn.’  paper 
routes;  at  least  not  allow 
teachers  to  discourage  this 
enterprise. 

Print  advertising  —  Frank 
Batten,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Star  and  Virginian  Pilot,  urged 
publishers  to  invest  in  the  newly 
formed  corporation  which  will 
prov’ide  a  variety  of  serx’ices, 
other  than  direct  selling,  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  want  SpectaColor 
or  Hi-Fi  inserts,  he  said  efforts 
are  being  made  to  increase  the 
profitability  of  this  advertising 
to  the  newspaper.  Now,  he  said, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
printer  is  getting  the  lions 
share.  Lisle  F.  Baker  of  the 
Louisville  newspapers  and 
Standard  Gravure  Corporation 
explained  that  the  pricing  by 
the  printer  has  to  l>e  “promo¬ 
tional”.  At  the  moment,  he  said. 
Standard’s  facilities  are  sold  out 
because  of  heavy  schedules  of 
preprinted  color  advertising  in 
the  next  few  months. 

‘Regain  Control' 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
—  the  newspaper  publishers 
must  regain  control  of  this  serv’- 
ice  and  prevent  its  standards 
from  falling,  said  Frank  E. 
Warren,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  w’ho  was  a  leader  in  the 
recent  “rebellion”  that  caused 


the  ABC  to  halt  its  move  into 
the  auditing  of  billboard,  direct 
mail  and  shop|)er  “circulations” 
such  enlargement  of  ABC  serv'- 
ices,  Warren  declared,  would 
reopen  the  doors  to  a  race  for 
“meaningless  numbers”  of  free 
distribution  in  the  whole  news¬ 
paper  busine.ss. 

Several  in  the  audience  ex¬ 
pressed  the  l>elief  that  adver¬ 
tisers  have  taken  over  the  .4BC 
— “we  put  up  the  money  and 
they  run  it.”  It  has  become 
necessary,  it  was  said,  to  work 
for  a  change  in  the  bylaws  that 
will  restore  control  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Xewspaper.s — the  breakup  of 
the  agency  plan  in  Chattanooga 
this  fall  left  many  comjjlex  tax 
problems  for  Iwth  parties,  said 
William  C.  McKenzie,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times  and  Post. 
As  for  the  new  five-day  after¬ 
noon  Post,  it  is  still  shooting 
for  25,000  circulation  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  has  15,- 
000  paid.  Sampling  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  by  a  carrier  force  of  300 
lx)ys.  Thus  far,  advertisers  have 
not  “chosen  up  sides”  between 
the  new  paper  and  the  News- 
Free  Press;  they  seem  to  like 
the  quality  of  opinion  and  they 
also  get  more  sjiace  for  less 
money  than  they  did  before  the 
new  competition  started. 

‘Appreciable  Savings’ 

New  methods — photocomposi¬ 
tion  of  ads  has  resulted  in  ap¬ 
preciable  savings  on  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Post- 
Herald,  reported  Victor  Hanson 
II.  Five  Photons  replaced  30  hot 
metal  machines  and  the  com- 
jK)sing  room  force  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  213  to  152  with  only 
a  small  increase  of  personnel  in 
the  engraving  shop.  The  produc¬ 
tion  rate  is  down  to  9.8  hours 
per  page. 

News  staff — James  H.  Cpuey 
Jr.,  a  former  reporter  w’ho  is 
now  publisher  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times,  ad¬ 
vocated  “executive”  scale  pay 
for  the  “really  fine  creative 
writers”  and  participation  by 
news  executives  in  management 
so  they  may  know  more  about 
the  basic  business  decisions  and 
philo.sophy  of  the  newspaper. 
The  good  writers,  he  said,  are 
underrated  today:  “you  can’t 
pay  them  off  with  passes  to  the 
ball  game.”  Couey  said  newspa¬ 
pers  are  over-oriented  toward 
unimportant  meetings,  crime, 
traffic  accidents  and  jwlitics 
when  they  should  be  telling 
their  readers  more  of  what 
might  happen  to  them  tomor¬ 
row.  He  asserted  that  news¬ 
papers  lag  behind  their  readers 
in  reflecting  what’s  going  on 
around  the  community.  Readers, 
he  said,  reject  routine  treatment 
of  news  and  admire  quality  in 
word  usage. 


NEW  ROUTE — Trans  World  Airlines  is  this  week  celebrating  the 
inauguration  of  scheduled  service  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Far  East.  Among  a  group  of  guests  aboard  the  inaugural  flight 
from  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  New  York  to  Hong  Kong  were 
a  number  of  newspaper  executives.  Shown  at  a  reception  before 
the  takeoff  at  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport,  New  York, 
are  left  to  right:  Gordon  Gilmore,  TWA's  vice  president  of  public 
relations;  William  Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe,  and 
Mrs.  Taylor;  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  Editor-in-chief,  Hearst 
Newspapers  and  Mrs.  Hearst. 


Bingham  Praises 
Asia’s  Press 

New  Delhi,  India 

Asia  has  too  many  newspa¬ 
pers  sharing  limited  resources, 
Barry  Bingham,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times,  told  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  (IPI). 

In  the  United  States,  by  con¬ 
trast,  there  are  too  few  papers 
with  too  much  power,  Bingham 
said.  He  is  chairman  of  the  IPI 
Executive  Board.  He  reported 
that  since  the  IPI  last  met  in 
Asia  (in  Tokyo  six  years  ago), 
there  has  been  an  increase  in 
literacy,  providing  newspapers 
with  a  larger  readership.  He 
added  that  the  papers  are  now 
better  edited. 

Bingham  praised  Asian  na¬ 
tions  for  developing  their  own 
national  press  groups,  inde¬ 
pendent  organizations  affiliated 
with  IPI.  However,  he  said  sev¬ 
eral  IPI  members  were  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting  because 
they  were  under  confinement 
for  “the  crime  of  wanting  to 
have  free  newspapers.” 

• 

.4nti-Eclitor  Move 

Rio  de  Janiero 

Julio  Mesquita  Filho,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inter- American 
Press  Association  and  publisher 
of  the  newspaper  O  Estado  de 
Sao  Paulo,  prote.sted  the  Braz¬ 
ilian  government’s  suspension 
of  the  political  rights  of  Helio 
Fernandes,  editor-owner  of  a 
Rio  new’spaper.  Tribuna  Da  Im- 
presna. 

Fernandes,  an  outspoken  op¬ 
ponent  of  President  Branco’s 
regime,  had  his  political  rights 
suspended  for  10  years. 


Memphis  ITU 
Contract  Is 
Ratified 

Me.mphis,  Tenn. 

Executives  of  the  Memphis 
Press  Scimitar  and  Commercial 
Appeal,  as  E&P  went  to  press, 
were  to  sign  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  local  here 
calling  for  wage  increases  of 
$18-per-week  plus  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 

Ray  B.  Crow,  employe  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  gave  these  contract  de¬ 
tails: 

Sliorler  Wex'k  in  1968 

A  $6  weekly  raise  retroactive 
to  March  13,  1966,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  13  an  additional  $2  weekly, 
consisting  of  $1  in  wages,  75 
cents  for  hospitalization,  25 
cents  for  pension  fund;  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1967,  contract  calls  for 
an  additional  day  off  for  em¬ 
ployes’  birthday;  May  13,  1967, 
additional  $6  weekly  wage  in¬ 
crease;  January  1,  1968,  fourth 
week  of  vacation  for  employes 
with  10  years  of  service; 
March  13,  1968,  $2  additional 
weekly,  optional  to  wages  or 
existing  fringe  benefits;  March 
13,  1968,  $2  a  week  payment 
toward  sick  and  accident  insur¬ 
ance;  May  26,  1968,  reduction 
of  hours  from  37*.'^  per  week 
to  36 The  contract’s  term 
will  extend  through  March  6, 
1969. 

A  total  of  230  printers  are 
affected  by  the  contract  which 
was  ratified  at  a  meeting  of 
the  union  on  Wednesday  (Nov. 
16). 
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Newspaper  1  Members 
Are  Getting  Results 


nWBKS 

AKEMTIOS! 

BACK-TO-BACK — William  Conboy,  left,  marketing  manager,  Seal- 
test  Foods,  and  Stuart  Minton,  vicepresident,  N.W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Sealtest's  agency,  display  the  two  Hi-Fi  preprinted  color  ads  that 
appeared  Nov.  14  in  Omaha  as  back-to-back  vertical  half  pages. 
One  ad  was  for  Sealtest  and  the  other  for  Kimberly-Clark  Corpo¬ 
ration.  (See  story  on  page  17) 


Newspaper  I  has  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  a  mere  18  months,  but  the 
general  manager  of  this  30 
member  newsi)aper  sales  organi¬ 
zation  had  a  success  story  to  tell 
its  Operations  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  metding  this  week  (Nov.  15) 
in  New  York. 

Hal  Jaeger  reported  to  a 
I  group  of  advertising  and  general 
I  managers  from  the  30  publica¬ 
tions  who  make  up  the  commit- 
t  tee  that  general  advertising 
linage,  excluding  automotive,  is 
showing  an  overall  net  gain  of 
10%  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1966  in  their  papers. 

He  also  told  them  that  in  the 
three  product  categories  where 
Newspaper  I  had  concentrated 
its  major  selling  eflFort — soap, 
cleanser  and  polish — linage  is 
running  21%  ahead  of  a  year 
ago. 

Favorable  Changes 

Jaeger  said  the  story  News¬ 
paper  I  has  to  tell  is  “how 
people  have  been  changing  their 
minds — changing  them  very 
much  in  our  favor.”  “We  (News¬ 
paper  I)  cannot  claim  exclusive 
authorship  of  their  thoughts,” 
Jaeger  cautioned,  “but  we  cer¬ 
tainly  can  say  that  we  have 
helped.” 

He  then  delved  into  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  top  100  national 
advertisers  list  of  expenditures 
for  the  years  1964  and  1965 
in  all  measured  media  to  illus¬ 
trate  what  many  experts  believe 
to  be  the  first  beginnings  of  a 
trend  to  newspapers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  key  points 
brought  out  by  Jaeger  in  com¬ 
paring  the  two  year  expendi¬ 
tures  by  these  advertisers : 

•  53  of  the  top  100  adver¬ 
tisers  increased  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  1965. 

•  23  on  the  top  100  li.st  cut 
back  their  network  television 
expenditures. 

•  32  firms  on  the  list  reduced 
spot  television  expenditures,  and 
16  of  the  advertisers  reinvested 
a  portion  of  their  unspent  tv 
funds  in  newspapers. 

•  36  of  the  top  100  cut  back 
on  their  magazine  schedules  with 
16  of  the  firms  increasing  news¬ 
paper  expenditures. 

•  11  of  the  top  22  food  ad¬ 
vertisers  increased  newspaper 
expenditures  in  1965.  Among  the 
food  store  marketers,  9  are  cut¬ 
ting  back  in  their  use  of  net¬ 
work  television. 

From  a  Newspaper  I  stand¬ 
point,  Jaeger  said  these  changes 
in  media  patterns  reflect  the 
fact  that  many  advertisers  are 


l)eginning  to  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  concentrating  their  ad¬ 
vertising  effort  in  major  metro¬ 
politan  markets  w’here  they  have 
the  highest  sales  potential  in  the 
country,  but  in  many  instances 
fail  to  achieve  their  character¬ 
istic  national  market  share. 

“Eighty  of  the  top  100  adver¬ 
tisers,”  he  pointed  out,  “in¬ 
creased  their  metro  market 
heavy-up  this  past  year — allo¬ 
cated  additional  funds  to  a  pur¬ 
pose  that  has  offered  a  prime 
target  for  Newspaper  1.” 

“Our  Trendex  data  lays  bare 
the  incredible  variation  that 
leading  national  brands  experi¬ 
ence  in  these  most  competitive 
and  profitable  selling  centers. 
Our  prospects  see  with  their 
own  eye  the  need  for  something 
different.  Our  presentations 
based  upon  Brand  Rating  Index 
further  illustrates  the  tremen¬ 
dous  gap  in  message  coverage 
of  good  prospects  left  by  all-tv- 
pattem  of  advertising. 

“It  takes  a  stubborn — or  very 
stupid  man — to  look  at  evidence 
that  tv  is  neglecting  up  to  half 
this  good  sales  potential  in 
metro  markets  and  insist  that 
he  will  do  nothing  about  it,” 
Jaeger  asserted. 

Jaeger  said  the  firms  who  are 
“changing  their  minds  about 
television  advertising,  both  net¬ 
work  and  spot,  are  acting  on  the 
proposition  which  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  has  been  basic  with 
Newspaper  1  efforts — “that  tele¬ 
vision  alone  is  not  a  complete 
answer  to  their  advertising 
problems.” 

Jaeger  said  individual  selling 
by  newspapers  is  not  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  the  Newspaper  1  opera¬ 
tion  in  that  when  the  stories  of 
many  different  markets  accumu¬ 
lates  on  the  desk  of  the  client 
or  agency  man,  “he  is  a  little 
bit  in  the  same  position  as  a 
man  who  has  acquired  all  the 
parts  of  an  automobile  and  now 
has  to  put  it  together.”  News¬ 
paper  1,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
said,  “is  in  the  unique  position 
of  selling  a  readily  usable  major 
market  concentration  concept  in 
total  plan  form  as  it  relates  to 
the  broad  picture  today.” 

• 

Goflf  to  M,  R  &  S 

Vernon  M.  Goff  has  gone  to 
work  for  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt  as  manager  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  independent  division. 
Goff  was  manager  in  that  city 
for  Shannon  &  Cullen  and  before 
that  he  was  with  Gallagher-De- 
Lisser  in  both  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia. 


Bulova  Schedules 
Supplements  in 
30  Major  Papers 

Pre-Christmas  Bulova  news¬ 
paper  editorial  supplements 
have  been  scheduled  in  more 
than  30  leading  metropolitan 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast, 
it  has  been  revealed  by  George 
Forman,  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  for  Bulova 
watches  and  Accutron  time¬ 
pieces. 

The  Bulova  Watch  Company 
executive  said  that  the  supple¬ 
ments — most  of  them  in  Sunday 
papers — would  advertise  a  na¬ 
tionwide  contest  designed  to 
build  store  traffic  and  sales  for 
the  local  jeweler. 

“We  expect  that  the  print 
run  of  the  supplements  in  the 
more  than  30  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  newspapers  will  top 
the  6  million  mark,”  Forman 
asserted,  “and  that  readership 
of  these  supplements  will  range 
from  20  to  30  million.” 

He  obsei-ved  that  Bulova  in¬ 
troduced  newspaper  editorial 
supplements  in  the  spring  of 
1965,  when  a  total  of  three 
supplements  ran,  ranging  in  size 
from  8  to  16  pages.  Last  year’s 
pre-Christmas  supplements, 
which  ran  from  8  to  24  pages, 
he  added,  appeared  in  some  40 
major  papers  and  reached  a 
total  estimated  readership  of 
more  than  25  million  from  coast 
to  coast. 

This  year’s  supplements, 
which  will  be  supported  by  local 
jeweler  cooperative  advertising, 
will  include  editorial  features 
and  news  photographs  on  the 


Accutron,  Bulova,  and  Caravelle 
lines,  including  cordless  electric 
decorator  clocks  and  clock- 
radios,  Forman  said. 

“Our  previous  experience  with 
newspaper  supplements  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  of  the  readership  value 
and  sales-power  of  newspapers,” 
Foreman  said.  “It  is  my  feeling, 
however,  that  a  newspaper  does 
not  always  realize  that  editorial 
supplements  can  be  unusually 
attractive  only  where  there  is 
close  cooperation  between  its 
staff  and  potential  advertisers. 
Running  an  editorial  supple¬ 
ment — which  is  not  a  pre-printed 
advertising  insert — can  only  be 
of  maximum  value  if  the  news¬ 
paper  decides  that  only  the  best 
layout  and  overall  editorial  qual¬ 
ity  will  be  acceptable.” 

• 

Canadian  Dailies^ 

Ad  Revenne  Climbing 

Total  advertising  revenue  for 
Canadian  daily  newspapers  in 
1966  is  expected  to  reach  $231 
million  —  some  $17  million 
more  than  1965’s  record-break¬ 
ing  $214.5  million. 

All  categories  of  Canadian 
newspaper  advertising  have  in¬ 
creased  this  year,  according  to 
the  Canadian  ad  magazine. 
Marketing.  Year  to  date  figures 
for  August,  1966  show  a  3.8 
percent  linage  increase  for 
national  advertising;  a  6.4  per¬ 
cent  retail  increase,  and  a  4.7 
per  cent  increase  in  classified. 

The  total  newspaper  advei’- 
tising  linage  increase  for  the 
same  period  is  5.5  per  cent. 

National  advertising  reven¬ 
ues  for  the  same  period  have 
also  increased.  They  have 
grown  from  $41,194,360  a  year 
ago  to  $45,536,953  in  1966,  a 
gain  of  $4,342,593. 
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LOVEJOY  FELLO\^ 


Chandler  Sees  Strong 
Newspapers  in  1980 


Waterville,  Me. 

The  newsj)aper  of  1980  may 
look  a  pTood  deal  different  from 
today’s  but  the  variety  and  flex¬ 
ibility  of  its  content  will  make 
it  a  competing:  money-maker, 
the  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  said  here. 

Otis  Chandler,  38-year-old 
Times  chief,  received  an  honor- 
arj'  doctor  of  laws  degree  as 
Colby  College’s  l.^th  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Fellow.  (Love- 
joy,  a  Colby  alumnus,  died  at 
the  hands  of  a  mob  while  de¬ 
fending  his  anti-slavery  press 
in  .41ton,  Ill.) 

Tv  Helps,  Hurts 

Speaking  at  the  award  con¬ 
vocation,  Chandler  conceded  that 
tv-radio  have  hurt  newspapers 
during  the  past  20  years.  But 
in  a  more  po.sitive  sense,  they 
have  forced  newspapers  to  do 
some  much-needed  research  and 
restructuring  of  their  product. 

To  some  extent,  newspapers 
have  taken  advantage  of  tech¬ 
nological  developments  such  as 
computerized  typesetting,  billing 
and  other  data  processing. 
Chandler  said. 

“We  hear  ideas  on  the  use  of 
facsimile  and  microfilm,’’  he 
.said.  “But  no  present  electronic 
proce.ss  has  sufficient  economic 
merit  to  outweigh  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  newspaper  in  its 
present  form.’’ 

Chandler  said  he  could  foresee 
the  u.se  of  “dynamic  new  tech- 
nologie.s’’  within  the  next  five 
years  that  could  result  in  a 
“totally  new  concept  in  what  has 
been  calk'd,  up  to  now,  publish¬ 
ing.’’ 

‘^me  Predictions 

He  made  the.se  predictions 
aljout  newspapers  of  the  1980’s: 

“They  won’t  b<'  as  large,  and 
may  not  l>e  printed  on  new’.s- 
print  but  will  have  larger  cir¬ 
culations  and  be  very  profitable. 
Different  production  and  di.stri- 
bution  methods  will  l>e  u.sed.  The 
number  of  metropolitan  dailies 
will  decline  while  suburban  and 
small  city  paf>ers  w'ill  grow. 
\ew.spapers  will  not  only  pub- 
li.sh  and  di.stribute,  but  will  put 
out  information  electronically. 

“The  printed  word  will  never 
cea.se  to  exist  in  spite  of  all  the 
changes  in  U'chnologj’.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  the  word  will  Ik? 
transmitted.’’ 

Chandler  noted  that  some  an- 
aly.sts  maintain  that  a  new  gen¬ 


eration  involved  in  the  first-hand 
experience  of  television  viewing 
will  abandon  the  printed  word. 

“This  argument  has  a  certain 
logic.  But  it  overlooks  man’s 
acquisitivene.ss.  .  .  .  Readers 
want  the  intense  identification 
they  have  with  their  news¬ 
papers.” 

Prim  ill  1975 

By  1975,  he  noted,  50  percent 
of  the  18-to-21  age  group  will 
be  in  college.  “I  believe  that 
these  college-trained  readers  will 
continue  to  be  conditioned  to 
the  printed  w’ord,  although  not 
exclusively,  nor  possibly  even 
predominantly.  But  I  suggest 
they  will  demand  a  vastly 
superior  product  as  far  as  con¬ 
tent  than  is  generally  available 
now'.” 

Television  is  most  effective 
when  handling  first-hand  experi¬ 
ences.  The  medium  “still  can’t 
tell  a  good  story,”  he  said.  More¬ 
over,  tv  can  give  the  Dow  Jones 
averages,  but  its  viewers  don’t 
have  time  to  study  the  stock 
tables,  he  added. 

Newspaper  flexibility,  then,  is 
the  difference.  Chandler  said. 

“I  believe  so  .strongly  in  con¬ 
tent  that  I  am  convinced  that 
the  quality  of  the  content  will 
determine  the  future  for  all 
print  media,  regardless  of  the 
form  in  which  that  content  is 
ultimately  delivered.” 

Maine  Realtors  Hold 
.411-Media  Seminar 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram  cosponsored 
with  the  Portland  Board  of 
Realtors  an  all-day  advertising 
session  for  more  than  75  of  the 
state’s  realtors  on  Nov.  11. 

Highlighting  the  seminar 
with  an  address  on  the  “Mar¬ 
keting  Gap  in  Ser\'ice  Indus- 
trie.s,”  William  Morton,  vice- 
president  of  advertising  for  the 
Sheraton  International  Hotel 
Corjwration,  advised  the  real¬ 
tors  that  “all  too  often  real  es¬ 
tate  advertising  doesn’t  con¬ 
sider  the  way  media  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  successful  sale.” 

Individual  presentations  were 
heard  on  the  value  and  use  of 
newspapers,  outdoor,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  public  ndations.  The 
sc?ssions  were  planned  by 
Robert  Hayden,  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Realtors  and  Richard 
Morin  of  the  Press  Herald. 


In  presenting  the  Lovejoy 
award,  Colby  President  Robert 
E.  L.  Strider  remarked: 

“The  courage  and  judgment 
you  have  shown  in  bringing  the 
Times  to  its  present  eminence  as 
an  instrument  of  social  welfare 
in  a  huge  metropolis  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  traditions  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“The  Times  has  changed  from 
a  rigid  and  narrow'  conservatism 
to  conservati.sm  in  a  dynamic 
and  open-minded  context.” 

Chandler  noted  that  he  is  the 
youngest  Lovejoy  Fellow'  and 
hopes  that  other  younger  men 
W'ill  be  recognized,  since  there 
is  a  changing  of  the  guard  on 
many  of  the  great  new'spapers 
of  the  country.  He  said: 

“A  new  generation  is  guiding 
many  of  our  great  papers.  Your 
recognition,  when  desei'V'ed,  can 
lie  a  great  source  of  strength 
and  encouragement  to  this  gen¬ 
eration.” 

St  ruby  Elected 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

against  relying  too  heavily  on 
te.sting  techniciues  in  interviews. 
The  tests,  he  said,  must  prop¬ 
erly  reflect  the  requirements  of 
the  specific  job. 

In  Midwell  colleges  next  June, 
he  said,  the  prevailing  .starting 
pay  for  graduates  will  run  up  to 
$160  a  w’eek.  It  co.sts  the  Trib¬ 
une  to  hire  personnel  at  much 
less  than  the  all-industry  aver¬ 
age  of  $1500,  he  added. 

'Bailical  Changes' 

Otis  Chandler,  publi.sher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  forecast 
radical  changes  in  newspaper 
publi.shing  w'ithin  five  years, 
with  the  practical  application  of 
electronic  processes.  Newspapers 
W'ill  1)0  hero  20  years  hence,  he 
.said,  but  they  will  not  be  printed 
on  paper,  they  will  look  differ¬ 
ent,  there  will  lie  fewer  of  them 
in  metropolitan  centers,  more  of 
them  in  suburban  .satellite 
plants,  and  most  of  them  w'ill  be 
profitable. 

Keeping  the  increasing  num- 
Ix'r  of  collegf*-educatMl  readers 
oriented  to  the  printed  word. 
Chandler  said,  will  require  a 
.totality  of  empha.sis  on  a  higher 
quality  of  content  in  news¬ 
papers.  Reaflers,  who  are  more 
affluent  and  have  more  leisure 
time,  are  becoming  specialists 
in  reading  areas  and  this  de¬ 
mands  that  new'spapers  give 
more  attention  to  specialized 
writing,  he  said.  In  his  view  the 
newspaper  mu.st  liecome  a  verit¬ 
able  center  of  learning. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
inve.stigating  all  kinds  of  po.s- 
sibilities  toward  shaping  the  “in¬ 
stant  newspaper  of  the  future.” 
Chandler  .said  he  believes  the 


big  Sunday  package  will  lie  the 
least  affected  by  changes  and 
faces  the  prospect  of  a  longer 
survival  in  its  present  form. 


NNA  Protests 
Eight  ABA 
News  Curbs 


The  President  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  has 
urged  an  American  Bar  .Asso¬ 
ciation  panel  to  reconsider 
“some  of  the  more  extreme 
measures”  it  recommended  to 
safeguard  criminal  cases 
against  prejudicial  publicity. 

Walter  B.  Potter,  president 
of  the  association,  suggested 
reconsideration  in  a  letter  to 
Ju.stice  Paul  C.  Reardon  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Mas.sachusetts,  who  heade<l  the 
bar  association’s  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  on  fail-  trial  and  free 
press. 

Among  the  bar  group’s  pro¬ 
posals  to  w'hich  Potter  said  the 
association  objected  w'ere: 

Changes  in  the  canons  of 
legal  ethics  to  include  a  broad 
jiro.scription  against  release  of 
information  “if  there  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  likelihood  that  such  di.s- 
semination  w’ill  interfere  w’ith 
a  fair  trial  or  otherwise  preju¬ 
dice  the  due  administration  of 
justice.” 

%  Adoption  of  legulations  by 
law'-enforcement  agencies  limit¬ 
ing  what  officials  may  say  pub¬ 
licly  about  criminal  matters. 

Potter  told  Justice  Reardon 
that  the  first  jiroposal  “is  much 
too  broad  and  vague,  and  too 
likely  to  re.sult  in  the  withhold¬ 
ing  of  information  to  w’hich  the 
jmblic  has  a  right.” 

The  second  proposal,  he  said, 
gives  no  guidelines  and  is  there¬ 
fore  al.so  too  bioad  and  vague. 

Potter  criticized  eight  pro¬ 
posals  in  all. 

• 

Soutliani  Press  Ltd. 

Net  Income  Declines 

Toronto 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  had  net 
income  from  operations  and  in- 
ve.stments  of  $.3,838,335  or  $1.28 
a  share  in  the  fir.st  nine  months 
of  this  year,  compared  with  $4,- 
048,108  or  $1.35  in  the  similar 
1965  period. 

The  report  shows  an  11%  drop 
in  regular  net  income  in  the 
third  quarter,  to  $983,753  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,105,736.  It  says 
the  results  were  affected  by  the 
non-recurring  expense  of  moving 
Toronto  printing  facilities  to  a 
plant  in  suburban  Weston  and 
by  the  continuing  cost  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  publications. 
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Indiana  Newspapers 
Hosts  To  Ad  Reps 


Gary,  Ind. 

The  Gary  Post-Tribune  and 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times  re¬ 
cently  conducted  two  week-apart 
tours  of  “steel  country”  for  100 
representatives  of  advertising 
agencies. 

The  party  included  a  tour  of 
Northwe.st  Indiana,  a  close-up 
look  at  the  newest  of  the  steel 
mills,  Bethlehem  Steel  Com¬ 
pany’s  Burn  Harbor  plant,  cock¬ 
tails  at  the  lakefront  home  of 
Herman  Bidder,  and  dinner  at 
the  Stetd  Club  in  Gary. 

Bidder  is  president  of  Bidder 
Publications,  Inc.,  which  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  Post-Trib¬ 
une,  which,  with  the  Times,  is 
affiliated  in  the  Gary-Hammond 
unit  for  the  purpose  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  Northwest  Indiana 
market  to  national  advertisers. 

The  publisher  gave  some  of 
the  rea.sons  behind  the  Bidder 
organization’s  purchase  of  the 
Post-Tribune  and  explained 


FTC  Charges  Meal  Firms 
With  ^Bait  Advertising’ 

Washington 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  charged  three  meat 
freezer  companies  operating  in 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and 
Norfolk,  Va.  with  using  bait 
advertising,  misrepresenting  the 
quality  of  their  beef  and  making 
other  false  claims. 

The  companies  are  the  Angus 
Freezer  Meats,  Inc.,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Strickland  Freezer 
Meats,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  and 
Black  Angus  Freezer  Meats  of 
Virginia.  David  W.  Ewing,  of 
Philadelphia,  identified  as  the 
chief  official  of  all  three  com¬ 
panies,  also  was  named  in  the 
complaint. 

The  FTC  charged  that  adv’er- 
tising  of  beef  for  home  freezers 
offered  at  29  to  33  cents  a  pound 
was  “not  l>ona  fide”  but  was 
made  to  induce  the  public  to 
come  to  the  stores.  Once  the 
customers  were  in  the  stores, 
the  clerks  would  point  out  that 
the  advertised  beef  was  inferior 
to  higher  quality  cuts,  selling  at 
59  cents  a  pound,  according  to 
the  complaint,  and  the  customers 
usually  purchased  the  higher 
priced  beef.  The  complaint  also 
alleged  that  the  beef  was  mis¬ 
represented  as  being  of  “choice” 
grade. 

A  spokesman  for  the  com¬ 
panies  denied  the  charges  and 
said  that  a  reply  would  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  within  30 
days. 


some  of  the  plans  for  its  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  presentation  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  tour  was  made  by  Dan 
Bidder,  a  vicepresident  of  Bid¬ 
der  Publications,  Inc. 

The  program  at  the  first  party 
consisted  of  a  talk  and  question 
and  answer  period  conducted  by 
Ernie  Hernandez,  the  Post- 
Tribune’s  recently  returned  Viet 
Nam  war  correspondent. 

Walter  Bidder,  head  of  the 
Bidder  Washington  bureau,  who 
was  on  President  Johnson’s 
Asian  trip  spoke  at  the  second 
party. 

Suburban  Market  Strpngib 

The  Bidders  stressed  their 
belief  in  the  continuing  strength 
of  suburban  markets  and  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  greatest  growth 
in  American  newspapers  will 
be  in  the  suburban  field. 

They  presented  the  represent¬ 
atives  with  figures  from  the 
three  top  buyers  of  newspaper 
retail  space  in  the  nation — 
Sears,  Boebuck,  Montgomerj’ 
Ward  and  Penney’s,  which  chose 
the  Post-Tribune  third  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 

The  Post-Tribune  is  fourth  on 
the  Sears  and  Penney’s  lists  and 
fifth  on  the  Ward  list.  On  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  three  lists,  the 
Post-Tribune  ranks  third,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  which 
represents  the  CJary-Hammond 
unit,  handled  the  arrangements 
with  Bob  Bourne,  promotion 
director  of  the  Post-Tribune,  and 
Bob  Kelley,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Post-Tribune 
and  Times. 


Riinkle  Agency  Buys 
Watts,  Payne  Firm 

Oklahoma  City 

Lowe  Bunkle  Co.  advertising 
agency  has  purchased  Watts, 
Payne  Advertising  Inc.  of 
Tulsa.  The  tran.saction  will  be 
effective  December  1. 

Leslie  S.  Hauger,  president 
of  Watts,  Payne,  will  l)ecome  a 
Bunkle  comi)any  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  the  Tulsa  branch. 
The  Watts,  Payne  agency  was 
founded  in  1930  by  the  late  Don 
Watts,  who  was  joined  later 
that  year  bv  Oscar  Payne,  also 
deceased.  The  Bunkle  agency 
celebrated  its  2()th  anniversary 
in  July. 

The  agency  said  the  purchase 
gives  Oklahoma  its  first  multi¬ 
office  advertising  firm,  with  a 
total  staff  of  J"?. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  representatives  listen  to  the  Gary- 
Hammond,  Ind.,  newspaper  story  from  Dan  Ridder  (left),  a  vice- 
president  of  Ridder  Publications,  Inc.,  new  owners  of  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune.  Next  to  him  are  Dick  Raish,  Marschalk  Advertising: 
Dick  Whittington,  D'Arcy  Advertising,  and  Wes  Reeves,  D'Arcy 
Advertising.  Seated  is  Jerry  Ripp,  Arthur  Wilk  agency. 

-|  jw  1^  •  tion  about  the  working  press  in 

-lO  P  Or©l^ll  Washington  from  Clark  Mollen- 

hoff,  Washington  correspondent, 
iVl* WfifTl ftn  Study  Cowles  Publications,  and  about 
•'  White  House  relations  with  the 

UO  press  from  Douglass  Cater,  spe- 

•  cial  assistant  to  the  President, 

Washington  Bobert  Fleming,  deputy 

Fifteen  foreign  journalists —  press  secretary,  Fleming  was 
14  men  and  a  woman — from  14  asked  about  President  Johnson  s 
countries  received  a  comprehen-  outbursts  of  anger  against  the 
sive  picture  of  how  Washington  pross.  He  explained  that  what 
w'orks  and  how  the  American  usually  happened  when  re¬ 
reporters  cover  it  during  a  four-  porters  wrote  something  the 
day  conference  arranged  by  the  President  did  not  like  was  that 
Washington  International  Cen-  President  called  him  and 

tej..  Moyers  in  and  “gave  us 

The  journalists  are  partici-  ’•  Mistakes  of  reporters  were 
pants  in  the  World  Press  Insti-  nulled  to  their  attention,  Flem- 
tute  program  at  Macalester  Col-  said,  when  they  were  in 

lege,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  They  came  o^ror  as  to  facts, 
from  Japan,  India,  Switzerland,  During  the  conference  the  re- 
Finland,  Great  Britain,  Ethi-  Porters  were  briefed  by  top 
opia,  the  United  Arab  Bepublic,  officials  on  the  L  .S.  space  pro- 
Ceylon,  Italy,  Mexico,  Chile,  gram;  the  war  on  poverty;  the 
Brazil,  Peru  and  Australia,  relations  between  labor  and  the 
Australia  sent  tw’o,  one  the  only  Federal  government;  the  U.S. 
w'oman  ever  to  attend  a  World  economic  assistance  program; 
Press  Institute  course.  She  en-  ^^e  business  community  and  the 
livened  the  sessions  here  by  Fecleral  government,  and  foreign 
sharp  and  aggressive  question-  policy.  They  heard  how  the 
ing  of  government  officials  and  judicial  system  works  from 

renorters  Supreme  Court  Justice  Byron 

White. 

Visit  Polls  The  group  left  Washington  on 

*  u-  ui-  ^  r  a  far-ranging  tour  of  the  United 

A  highlight  of  the  conference  .  T  .  x  •  * 

.  States  before  returning  to 

was  a  visit  to  a  polling  booth  in  .  i  j  » 

,  1  .■  Macalester  after  the  holidavs  to 

nearby  Mandand  on  election  ...  .  ,  .  . 

,  A,,  •  ...  ..  resume  their  study  of  American 

dav.  Thev  saw  citizens  casting  ...  i  *-  i 

*  .in..  -  1  historv,  economics,  politics  and 

secret  ballots  in  a  free  election,  .  ^ 

talked  with  winning  and  losing 
candidates;  saw’  the  American 
electoral  process  at  work.  When 
Bryson  Bash,  a  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  new’s  commen¬ 
tator,  told  them  about  politics 
and  television,  he  was  questioned 
about  tv’s  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  covering  {lolitical  news. 

The  group  rinreived  informa- 


Dei^litoit  to  Mathews 

Bobert  Deighton  has  joinetl 
the  New  England  sales  staff  of 
the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency  Inc.  He  comes  from 
Yankee  Grocer,  and  before  that. 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc. 
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Supreme  Court 
Upholds  Blade  Co. 
In  Libel  Case 

The  Supreme  Court  has  up- 
lield  the  Toledo  Blade  Company, 
publishers  of  the  [Slade  and  the 
Toledo  in  a  libel  suit 

filed  agrainst  it  by  William  D. 
Driscoll,  a  former  Toledo  munic¬ 
ipal  judge. 

The  court  did  so  by  refusing 
to  review  an  appeal  by  Driscoll. 
Under  court  rules,  he  has  25 
days  in  which  to  file  for  recon¬ 
sideration. 

Driscoll,  defeated  for  election 
as  a  municipal  judge  in  1961, 
had  contended  that  he  was 
libeled  in  a  Times  editorial  and 
opposition  political  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Blade  during  the 
election  campaign.  The  editorial 
and  the  ads  referred  to  his  per¬ 
formance  on  the  bench  while 
serving  as  an  appointee  to  fill  a 
vacancy. 

A  jury  in  Lucas  county  com¬ 
mon  pleas  court  awarded  Dris¬ 
coll  $150,000  as  compen.satory 
damages  and  $200,000  as  puni¬ 
tive  damages  in  an  April,  1964, 
trial. 

Set  A>ide 

The  awards  were  later  set 
aside  by  a  special  panel  of  an 
Ohio  appeals  court.  The  appel¬ 
late  judges  cited  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision  in  the 
.NVtc  York  Times  versus  Sulli¬ 
van  case. 

Appellate  Judge  Lee  E.  Skeel 
wrote  in  his  opinion  that  there 
was  no  suggestion  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Blade  firm  acted 
maliciously.  He  added  that  the 
things  that  were  said  of  Dris¬ 
coll  were  “substantially  true  and 
his  acts  in  respect  thereto  were 
the  subject  of  fair  comment  on 
the  conduct  of  a  public  officer 
seeking  election  to  a  public  office 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed.” 

The  Ohio  supreme  court  re¬ 
fused  to  review  the  appellate 
decision,  and  Driscoll  took  the 
case  to  the  L^.S.  high  court.  In 
his  appeal,  Driscoll  contended, 
among  other  things,  that  “de¬ 
famatory,  false  statements 
(were)  published  with  actual 
malice  concerning  him  in  his 
profession.” 

• 

Roearch  Maiiafser 

As  part  of  a  general  realign¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Wachsler 
has  been  named  manager  of  the 
research  department  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
Henry  Goldstein  and  Howard 
Gendel  have  been  promoted  to 
associate  research  directors.  Dr. 
David  B.  Learner  is  director  of 
the  department. 


Willett 


Willett  Heads 
UPI  Broadcast 
Services 

United  Press  International 
has  announced  the  con.solida- 
tion  of  its  broadcast  written 
and  audio  news  services  into 
one  department.  Broadcast 
Ser\’ices. 

Mims  Thomason,  UPI  Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager, 
said  the  department  would  be 
headed  by  Peter  S.  Willett, 
presently  manager  of  UPI’s 
audio  network.  Willett  will 
supervise  both  the  news  wires 
and  the  voice  network  for  radio 
and  television  .stations.  UPI 
also  supplies  newspictures 
through  its  newspictures  de¬ 
partment  and  newsfilm  through 
UPI  Newsfilm,  Inc. 

Thomason  noted  that  UPI  is 
the  only  organization  operating 
in  all  broadcast  fields  and  said 
the  combined  department  was 
designed  to  better  coordinate 
the  broadcast  activities. 

During  the  past  year,  he 
said,  UPI’s  audio  network  has 
become  the  largest  such  news 
network  in  the  world,  serving 
more  than  300  stations. 

Willett,  37,  joined  UPI  in 
1953  after  serving  with  the 
U.S.  Army  in  Korea  and  worked 
in  its  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Chicago  bureaus 
before  tiansferring  to  New 
York.  He  managed  UPI’s  news¬ 
paper  production  and  computer 
services  prior  to  taking  charge 
of  the  audio  network  a  year 
ago. 

• 

Gun  Week  Bows 

First  i.ssue  of  Gun  Il’cct,  a 
new  weekly  tabloid  newspaper 
for  gun  enthusia.sts  was  pro¬ 
duced  (Nov.  18)  from  Sidney, 
Ohio,  by  J.  Oliver  Amos,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sidney  Daily  News, 

Designed  to  bring  weekly 
news  on  gun  legislation,  shoot¬ 
ing  activity,  latest  firearms 
products  and  accessories,  with 
gun  collecting  features.  Gun 
Week  is  edited  by  Neal  Knox, 
former  assistant  city  editor  of 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Record 
News. 


Coniinissioii  Examines 
London  Times  Merger 

London 

The  proposed  merger  of  The 
Times  and  the  Thomson-owned 
Sunday  Times  is  still  being 
studied  by  Britain’s  Monopol¬ 
ies  Commission.  The  case,  first 
of  its  kind  for  the  commission, 
is  not  likely  to  be  ruled  on  until 
late  December  according  to  re¬ 
ports. 

Lord  Thomson,  head  of  the 
international  publishing  em¬ 
pire,  expressed  confidence  that 
the  merger  would  be  approved. 
The  case  however,  drew  com¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons 
where  Laborite  MP,  David  Win- 
nick,  said  there  was  a  threat  to 
the  British  in  growing  press 
control  of  newspapers  by  a 
handful  of  concerns.  He  added, 
“There  is  a  danger  of  inde¬ 
pendent  national  new^spapers 
being  squeezed  out.” 

According  to  reports,  no  testi¬ 
mony  against  the  merger  has 
been  heard  by  the  commission 
other  than  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  a  columnist  for  the 
Evening  News.  Lord  Ck)wdray 
of  the  Financial  Times,  who 
made  an  offer  to  buy  the  Times 
some  time  ago,  was  reported  to 
have  testified  before  the  com¬ 
mission  on  details  of  his  pro- 
po.sal. 

• 

Newspapers’  Future 
Secure  With  Sears 

Los  Angeles 

Gordon  Metcalf,  who  becomes 
chairman  of  Sears,  Roebuck  on 
January  31,  said  at  a  press 
conference  here  this  week  that 
newspapers  need  not  fear  about 
spot  television  replacing  them 
as  Sears’  mass  medium  outlet. 

Metcalf,  who  is  currently 
midw'est  vicepresident  in  Chi¬ 
cago  where  Sears  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  spot  commer¬ 
cials,  .said  the  company  will 
continue  to  analyze  television  to 
find  the  right  formula,  but  for 
the  foreseeable  future  newspa¬ 
pers  are  secure  as  its  mass 
medium  and  magazines  for  im¬ 
age  campaigns. 

The  stores,  he  .said,  require 
day-to-day  advertising,  which 
only  newspapers  can  supply, 
and  television  is  unsatisfactory 
for  announcing  a  .sale  involving 
thousands  of  items. 

Crowdus  Baker,  president  of 
Sears,  said  the  100  catalog 
stores  in  the  Northeast  con¬ 
verted  to  retail  outlets  six 
weeks  ago  are  operating  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

He  said  that  it  was  too  early 
to  tell  if  the  results  were  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Cushman  said  Sears  plans  to 
open  39  new  stores  during  the 
coming  year. 


Mannion 


Tlioinson  Newspapers 
Promote  Mannion 

Edward  J.  Mannion  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  i 
Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  St.  Clair  McCabe,  executive 
vicepresident  and  managing  di¬ 
rector,  this  week. 

Mannion,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Thomson  organi¬ 
zation  for  over  19  years,  will 
take  up  residence  at  Des  Plaines, 
Illinois,  where  the  company’s 
executive  offices  are  located. 


Ralph  Iiigersoll  Buys 
Kingston  Daily  Freeman 

Acquisition  of  100  percent  of 
the  stock  of  the  Freeman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Free¬ 
man,  by  Mid-Hudson  Publishing, 
Inc.,  has  been  announced  by 
Ralph  Ingersoll,  president  of  the 
latter  company. 

Ingersoll  is  associated  with 
corporations  publishing  other 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut. 

The  principal  owner  of  the 
Freeman  Publishing  Co.  was 
Lucia  DeL  Klock,  whose  late 
husband,  J.  E.  Klock  owned  and 
operated  the  property  from 
1891  until  his  death  in  1936. 

Associated  with  Mrs.  Klock  in 
the  sale  w'as  Harry  Frey,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Daily  Freeman,  who  will 
remain  in  full  charge  for  the 
new  owners,  Inger.soll  said. 

No  changes  either  in  staff  or 
policy  are  contemplated. 

Ingersoll  is  associated  in  his 
newspaper  operations  with  Tv 
producers  Mark  Goodson  and 
William  Todman. 

• 

New  Connecticut  Weekly 

Charles  Lenahan,  publisher  of 
the  Hamden  (Conn.)  Chronicle, 
has  launched  a  sister  weekly,  to 
be  known  as  the  North  Haven 
(Conn.)  Chronicle  Lenahan  also 
owns  the  Wethersfield  Post  and 
the  Newington  Town  Crier,  two 
other  Connecticut  weeklies. 
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Mellett  Fund 
Will  Sponsor 
Press  Council 


Washington 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  has  authorized  its  Mel¬ 
lett  Fund  for  a  Free  and  Re¬ 
sponsible  Press  to  establish  a 
pilot  community  press  council. 

Selection  of  the  community  is 
yet  to  be  made  and  some  “inde¬ 
pendent  administrator”  is  to  be 
chosen  for  the  project  which  will 
"concern  itself  with  evaluation 
of  the  role  and  performance  of 
the  press  in  its  community.” 

“In  no  way,”  the  Guild 
stated,  “will  the  project  in¬ 
fringe  on  the  freedom  of  the 
local  press  or  on  its  editorial 
discretion.” 

Publication  of  the  results  is 
planned  at  the  end  of  a  suitable 
period. 

The  Mellett  Fund  derives  in¬ 
come  from  shares  of  Scripps- 
Howard  stock  bequeathed  to  the 
Guild  by  Lowell  Mellett,  who 
died  several  years  ago. 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  a  former 
Providence,  R.I.  reporter  who 
writes  on  press  problems  and 
performance,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Mellett  Fund 
to  succeed  Alan  Barth,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  editorial  writer, 
who  resigned  because  of  the 
demand  of  other  duties. 

A.  H.  Raskin,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Fund’s  board. 
Other  members  are:  John  A. 
Goldsmith,  UPI,  Washington; 
Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  ANG;  H. 
Eugene  Goodwin,  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  Ted  Poston, 
New  York  Post;  Arthur  Rosen- 
stock,  New  York  Post,  ANG 
president;  William  J,  Farson, 
ANG;  and  Ellis  T.  Baker, 
ANG. 


Ruth  Bower  Named 
WJT  Promotion  Mpr. 

Ruth  A.  Bower  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  promotion 
and  public  relations  at  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  Inc.  in 
New  York.  She  succeeds  Charles 
R.  Lawliss  w’ho  is  joining  the 
Ford  Foundation  as  a  public 
relations  consultant. 

Miss  Bower,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  to  Lawliss  at  the  Herald 
Tribune  w’hich  she  joined  in 
May,  1963,  was  previously  with 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.  for  13 
years.  Lawliss  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1962  from  Campbell- 
Ewald. 


CAPTAIN  AND  KID — Rudolph  (Rudy)  Dirics  (I)  is  drawing  "The 
Captain  and  the  Kids,"  a  comic  strip  he  started  in  1898,  as  his  own 
"kid,"  John  Dirks,  his  assistant,  collaborates  with  him.  The  United 
Feature  Syndicate  cartoon  is  the  oldest  one  that  has  its  original 
artist.  John  devotes  his  spare  time  to  making  copper-tree  fountains. 


Advertising 
Faces  ^We^Them^ 
Syndrome 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

“While  business  is  trying  to 
improve  its  truth  and  taste  in 
advertising,  and  still  innovate, 
develop  new  products,  market 
them  aggressively  to  grow  and 
produce  new  jobs,  government  is 
trying  to  limit  advertising,  mar¬ 
keting  and  expenditures  for  re¬ 
search  and  development.” 

Woo<lrow'  Wirsig,  president. 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York,  Inc.,  made 
these  points  in  an  address  to  the 
sixth  annual  conference,  second 
district.  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  here  this  week. 

Wirsig  said  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  must  remember 
that  most  government  personnel 
have  never  been  in  business. 

He  said  they  w'ere  made  up  of 
college  people  wdio  had  learned 
their  economics  in  an  economy 
of  scarcity  and  from  economists 
that  were  “generally  anti-busi¬ 
ness.” 

“To  them,  government  is  the 
source  of  all  values.  Business, 
they  tend  to  feel,  could  function 
well  no  matter  what  controls 
were  imposed.  Thus,  there  is 
building  up  in  government  a 
‘We-them’  syndrome.  WE 
means  all  those  in  government, 
who  are  protecting  the  con¬ 


sumers,  against  all  of  THEM, 
meaning  all  people  in  private 
business.” 

He  said  that  the  advertising 
industi-y’s  object  should  be  to 
keep  business  free.  “We  should 
find  ways  to  help  business 
change,  grow  and  improve  with¬ 
in  the  context  of  freedom.” 

He  said  that  through  the  years 
advertising  has  been  improving. 
It  is  becoming  better  and  better, 
truer  and  truer.  “Every  day 
you  and  your  associates  are  try¬ 
ing  to  produce  fairer  and  more 
accurate  advertising,  and  to¬ 
morrow’s  advertising  will  be 
even  better,”  he  declared. 

• 

Magazine  Publishers 
Offer  Fellowship 

The  Magazine  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  announced  the 
spon.sorship  of  Magazine  Fellow'- 
ships  to  qualified  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  or  students  of  journalism 
for  reports  related  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  industry. 

The  Fellow’ships,  which  are 
expected  to  range  from  $500  to 
$1000,  will  be  made  available  to 
any  faculty  member  or  student 
at  any  of  the  47  schools  or  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  which 
are  Education  Associate  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  MPA.  Project  appli¬ 
cations  must  be  submitted  prior 
to  November  30,  1966. 

J.  Michael  Hadley,  publisher 
of  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  is 
chairman  of  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  MPA. 
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Two  Companies  Buy 
Quebec  Daily 

She:rbrooke,  Que. 

Sale  of  the  daily  La  Tribune 
was  announced  Saturday  (Nov. 
12)  by  its  publisher.  Senator 
Paul  Desruisseaux.  Purchasers 
are  the  Coporation  de  Valeurs 
Trans-Canada,  Montreal  invest¬ 
ment  firm,  and  the  Societe  Gen- 
erale  de  Publication  whose 
properties  include  Montreal’s 
Sunday  newspaper,  Dimanche- 
Mntin.  A  purchase  price  was  not 
disclosed. 

News  of  the  sale  was  given 
in  a  front  page  announcement  in 
La  Tribune  which  serves  the 
Quebec  Eastern  Townships  dis¬ 
trict  around  Sherbrooke.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Trans-Canada 
corporation  whose  president, 
Paul-G.  Desmarais,  is  an  im- 
l>ortant  figure  in  Montreal  finan¬ 
cial  circles,  had  acquired  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Societe  Generale  de  Pub¬ 
lication,  whose  president  and 
owner  is  Jacques  Francoeur,  will 
l)e  the  minority  shareholder. 
Apart  from  Dimanche-Matin 
(circulation  reported  near  300,- 
000),  the  company  publishes  12 
smaller  newspapers.  Its  interest 
in  La  Tribune,  with  a  circulation 
of  40,000,  puts  the  company  in 
the  daily  field  for  the  first  time. 


Front  Page  Awards 
Go  to  5  Reporters 

Five  women  were  named  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Front  Page  Award 
for  excellence  in  journalism  by 
the  Newspaper  Women’s  Club  of 
New  York. 

The  winners  are  Christina 
Kirk  and  Kity  Hanson  both  of 
the  New  York  News,  Helen 
Dudar  of  the  New  York  Post, 
Barbara  Delatiner  of  Newsdny, 
and  Rosalind  Massow  of  Parade. 

The  club  also  announced  that 
its  two  scholarship  awards  to 
women  students  at  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  had  gone  to  Wingate  Main 
of  Ormond  Beach,  Fla.,  and 
IMargaret  Heit  of  Southern 
Pines,  N.  C. 


Newsboy’s  Fire  Warning 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Newspaperboy  Terrance  K. 
Wood,  14,  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  discovered  an  apartment 
fire  on  his  early-morning  route, 
climbed  a  second  floor  escape 
to  alert  the  manager  and  four 
sleeping  sailors,  who  escaped 
unhurt. 

“I  just  wanted  to  do  what  I 
could  and  then  left  on  my  paper 
route  after  everything  was 
under  control,”  the  youth  said. 
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EQUIPMENT  MART 

Complete  Plants 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 


2  Model  SI  Linotypes,  67930-2 — TTS 
Elach  with  2  Mass.— 4  Molds — Blower 
— Microtherm  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
— Hish  Speed  ITS  Unit — iShaftstall  De¬ 
tector — etc. 

Model  8  Linotype.  No.  66462 — TTS-S 
Mags. — 4  Molds-— Blower — Micro  Pot- 
Feeder  —  AC  Motor  —  Hish  Speed  ITS 
Unit — Shaftstall  Detector — etc. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  psiwrs.  626  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
8&201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOaATEIS 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(206)  262-1761 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES, 
Inc.,  more  than  76  years  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  23607. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 


WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 


BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newpapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Ck)..  Ventura,  (^lif.  93001 


NEXiOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala..  35902,  Phone  646-3357. 


SPECIALIZING  in  properties  in  the 
Virginias,  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
Frank  Titlow,  Licensed  Broker,  104 
W.  Roanoke  St.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

ESTABUSHED  OFFSET  WEEKLY  —  , 
Paid  circulation  in  fast-growing  area,  | 
Zone  3.  850,000  will  handle.  Box  3016,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


EXCELLENT  WEEKLY  in  north  cen-  i 
tral  Illinois.  1500-plus  circulation.  | 
Legals  from  two  counties.  Good  brick 
building  and  plenty  of  equipment.  I 
Chronicle-Headlight-Enquirer,  Cullom,  , 
III.  60929. 


FLORIDA  WEIE'KLY  in  new  Disney¬ 
land  area.  Down  payment  $20,000  with 
balance  negotiate*!.  Includes  offset  plant 
and  building.  Write  Larry  Towe,  Hall 
Bros.  Agency.  27  E.  Robinson,  Orlando,  I 
Fla.  32802.  I 


ZONE  2  ObTSET  DAILY  in  booming 
suburban  county-seat.  380-M  annual  I 
gross:  circulation  up  from  6-M  to  11-M  | 
in  1  year.  New  building,  including  a  I 
weekly  sister  publication.  Fantastic  i>o-  | 
tential.  Box  2963,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  i 


1.  DAILY  NEWSPAPER.  Zone  5. 

Gross  near  8300,000.  Priced  at  8350,000. 

2.  DAILY  NEWSPAPER.  Zone  4. 

6,000  circulation  class.  Gross  8260,000. 
Price  8300,000.  Excellent  terms. 

3.  DAILY  NEWSPAPER.  Zone  6. 

4,000  circulation  class.  Elxcellent  profits. 
Priced  at  8500,000.  Good  terms  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyer. 

JA(7K  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOaATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028 


Newspapers  Wanted 


HAVE  840,000  DOWN  PAYMENT. 

Give  details.  B.  E.  Laymon,  Box  345, 
Warren,  Indiana,  46792. 


SEEKING  RURAL  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
84,000  down. 

Box  3029,  tklitor  &  Publisher 


Publications  For  Sale 


SklALL  MONTHLY,  national,  3-year- 
old,  growth  potential,  good  buy,  low 
price.  Box  2966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Clipping  File 


NEWSPAPER  CLIPPING  FILE 
Professionally  maintained,  from  1948  to 
date,  on  world  and  national  personal¬ 
ities  and  events.  Beautifully  clipped, 
stamped,  and  filed  into  atxmt  60,000 
categories  contained  in  210  #10  en¬ 
velope  size  Pronto  file  drawers.  Suitable 
for  newspaper,  radio  or  television  sta¬ 
tion,  library,  or  school.  Owner  must 
sell  immediately  for  much  less  than 
amount  invest^.  (^11:  Washington, 
D.C.  (AC  202)  333-7090. 


Newspaper  Printing 


NEWSPAPERS  and  other  publications 
printed  fast  at  reasonable  prices.  Give 
us  the  copy — we’ll  do  the  rest!  Church 
Press.  636  First  Ave.,  West  Haven, 
Conn.  06616. 


Proofreading  Service 


HIGHLY  QUALIFIED  GROUP,  all 
with  valuable  experience  in  prestige 
fields  including  Financial,  Medical, 
Textbook,  Magazine.  Encyclopedic,  etc. 
Hourly  rates  bas^  on  time-study 
charts,  at  one-hundred-percent  effi¬ 
ciency.  Allied  Proofreading  Service, 
10931  South  Park  Avenue,  (Chicago. 
Illinois  60628. 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


WEEKLY  (TOLITMN— social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  commentary.  Samples  and  prices 
upon  request.  Box  2953,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THEATRE  ANYONE? 

Can’t  afford  Kerr?  Lively  critic  for 
Manhattan  weekly  will  be  your  Broad¬ 
way  reviewer,  too :  also  off-Broadway. 
H.  Kruger.  16  W.  16  St..  N.Y.C.  10011. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


Mechanical  Plant 
Equipment  Of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 

6  Model  36  Linotypes — 66000 

3  Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 

4  Linotype  Comets — TTS 

6  Model  31  Linotypes  TTS 
3  Model  C2  Intertypes — TTS 
3  Model  8  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotyi>e  Mats 

1  Ludlow  Typograph  —  Burnisher  —  3 
Universal  Cabinets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 
13  Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 


Model  29  Linotype  Mixer — 66113.  4/90 
Mags.  —  4  Molds  —  Mohr  Measure  — 
Blower — Micro  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
— etc. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


LINOTYPH; — TTS  with  perforator.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  electric  pot.  83.400. 
Kirms  Ptg.  Co.,  Bradley  Beach,  N.J, 
(AC  201)  774-8000. 


ALL  MODELS 
Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRLNTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


LINOFILM  SYSTEM  —  Latest  photo¬ 
graphic  unit,  composer,  processor,  two 
keyboards,  grids  and  width  cards.  Write 
to  Box  2862,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SIX  GAS  POTS.  LINOTYPE.  All  in 
good  condition.  875  each.  Times-Union, 
Warsaw,  Ind.  (AC  219)  267-3111. 


1  Morrison  Slug  Stripper 
12  Ad  Makeup  Frames 
17  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables  — 
Galley  Cabinets— Storage  Cabinets — 
etc. 

1  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 

1  Hoe  Single  Screw  Flat  Shaver 

2  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Routers 

1  Hoe  Monarch  II  Mat  Roller 
1  Duple.\  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 

1  Stahi  Master  Former 

2  Hoe  Enclosed  Curved  Routers,  23^ 

1  Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Fee<ler  Pot  to 
2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 

2  Towmotor  Propane  Trucks  w  Roll 
Rams 

1  Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— 892.25  to  8107.25.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SAL^ 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 


TWO  FULL  FONTS  INTERTYPE 
mats,  8  pt.  2371  Imperial  TTS,  like 
new-contrasted.  $250  per  font,  guar¬ 
anteed  money  back. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE  SN  50.000-h 

2 —  90  chan.,  1 — 72  chan,  main  mags., 

3 —  34  aux.  mags.,  elec,  pot,  Mohr  saw; 
25  extra  lower-split  72  chan,  mags.,  9 
extra  lower-split  34  chan.  mags.  $3,000 
for  the  package.  EPCO,  31-28  Queens 
Blvd.,  L.I.C.,  N.Y.  (212)  937-1166. 


GOSS  MAT  ROLLER,  like  new,  heavy 
duty,  cost  $6,200  in  1960.  $4,250.00.  W. 
G.  McLean,  Ocala,  Fla.,  Star-Banner. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

MIAMI  —  1001  N.W.  7th  St.  —  350-2928 
NEW  YORK— 60  East  42  St.— 697-4590 


Composing  Room 


LINOTYPE  &  INTERTYPES,  recon¬ 
ditioned,  can  be  tested;  Ludlow  with  2 
type  cabinets  of  large  type  faces;  other 
equipment.  M.  Bloch,  199  Lafayette  St., 
N.Y.  N.Y.  10012.  CAnal  6-3666. 


1  FAIRCniLD  TAPE  PUNCH  for 
computer  input;  1  Fairchild  multi-face 
perforator.  Both  new  condition.  Tele¬ 
typist  Service,  152  W.  42  St.,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10036. 


TTS  PERFORATOR.  1-year  old,  will 
sell  or  trade  for  Frie<ien  perforator; 
also  lead  melting  furnace  and  mold. 
Kirms  Ptg.  Co..  Bradley  Beach,  N.J. 
(AC  201)  774-8000. 
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COMET  LINOTYPE  = 

Ser.  #812,  with  TTS  unit.  Shall-  E 
stal  detector.  Available  now!  ~ 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  = 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  — 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071  — 

N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458  — 


Engraving  Equipment 

.M.4STBB  P.tCB-l'P  WiniU.EK,  MODEL  B 
GB1,B  VACI’T:.M  FB.4ME.  2fi"  x  30" 

SET  (3|  NC.tllC  75  .\MP.  .ABC  LAMPS 
R.  J.  Hummel 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown,  Penna.  18105 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

COMPLETE  LIQUIDATION  —  News 
and  job  shop.  Two  Intertype  G2/4s. 
One  Model  X  with  2-90  magazines  and 
29  fonts  of  mats,  border  block,  miscel¬ 
laneous  border  slides,  large  assortment 
of  special  characters,  border  mats, 
blank  form  rules,  mats,  etc.  Plus  full 
and  splits,  90  magazines.  Rock  bottom 
price  for  m.achines.  Need  to  move  im¬ 
mediately.  Call  (504)  729-6055.  C.  E. 
Taylor.  246  Garden  Road,  New  Orleans, 
La.  70123. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRKJE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  8.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  8.96  for  14" — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 
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Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE 

PRINTMASTER 

40  Pages  with  COLOR 

4  Units,  year  1955 
2  units  reversible 
with  Color  Cylinders 

I  Unit  1959 

I  Folder  22%"  cutoff 
Rated  speed  40.000  I  PH 
Web  width  30" 

I  Cutler  Hammer 
75  HP  AC  Motor 

Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
Kemp  Stereo  Furnace 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  201)  MU  B-4774 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16'page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Aveilabla  now. 
24-page.  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1066. 

16-page.  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1066. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspaper  BIquipment  Dealers’’ 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


(iOSS  straightline  single  width  24-page 
rotary  press,  #7S8,  224^"  cut-off.  does 
from  2  pages  to  20  pages  in  two  page 
jumps.  Presently  using  15%"  and  81" 
rolls.  'Two  portable  color  fountains. 
Complete  with  stereo  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  vacuum  back  curved  plate  casting 
b(n,  curved  plate  router,  Sta-Hi 
scorcher,  etc.  Available  about  Feb. 
1667.  Can  he  seen  in  oi>eration  at 
Ames  Daily  Tribune.  Ames,  Iowa 
50010.  Ph.  Nordyke  (AC  616)  292-2160. 


HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22%" — 3  Color  Humps — 6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive— NEW  1962. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


HOE  WEB  PRESS,  Serial  Number 
9911,  9-deck,  24-page,  2-pIate  wide 
■emi-cylindrical,  22%  inch  cutoff; 
equipped  with  two  Capco  ink  fountains 
for  color;  maximum  speed  18,000  per 
hour ;  30  horsepower  main  motor,  6  hp 
*  jogger,  both  with  GB  controls ; 
mechanical  counter  with  25-count  jog ; 
quarter-fold  attachment.  Price  $5,000. 
Daily  Times-News.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 
48858. 


27  X  41  MILLER  MAJOR— Perfect  run¬ 
ning  condition.  Our  plant’s  high  double 
door  enables  moving  in  one  piece.  AC 
equipped.  Ix>st  job  contract  makes  press 
available.  $.9975  or  best  offer.  Herald, 
Batavia,  Ill.  60510.  (312)  879-3900. 


HEIDELBERG  CYLINDER.  16"  X 
20%* — like  new ;  Miehle  V-60,  recon¬ 
ditioned.  M.  Bloch,  199  Lafayette  St., 
N.Y.  N.Y.  10012.  CAnal  6-3666. 


GOSS 

Surburban  Press 

Available  April  1967 
Built  in  1962 

UNIVERSAL  PRIN’HNG 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07070 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Presses  &  Machinery 

12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Tsrpe  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveirors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Color  Strippers— 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains— STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot— 8  Pneumatic  Pumps— 3  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates— 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


GOING  OFFSET:  24-page  Duplex 
Tubular  Frees.  Top  condition.  All 
stereos  and  extras.  $35,000.  Available 
mid-’67.  Tasope  Fast  Etch  plant  com¬ 
plete  with  camera  and  router,  $6,000. 
Model  8  Linotype  with  ITS  Operating 
Unit,  $2,000,  Cadet  Scan-A-Graver 
(available  now),  $760.  Also  Elrod, 
Hammond  thin-type  slug  stripper, 
Plane-O-Plate  shaver,  Ludlow  Super- 
surfacer,  Hamilton  Page  Storage  (Cab¬ 
inet,  saws  and  other  equipment  priced 
right.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  J.  M. 
Jones,  Daily  Sun,  Greeneville,  Tenn., 
37743.  (AC  616)  638-4181. 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders— 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  IT.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


MULTI-UNIT  SCO’TT  PRESS,  six 
units,  double  folder.  22%  inch  cutoff 
complete  with  reels,  Jones  tension. 
Cutler-Hammer  drive  and  control  and 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyors.  Available 
early  in  1967.  G.  L.  Green.  Production 
Manager,  Providence  Journal  Company. 
75  Fountain  Street,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  02902. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HAMMOND  Model  EK  8-P.  full  page 
gas,  Easykaster,  complete  with  tem¬ 
perature  control,  pig  moider,  both  type 
high  and  shell  bars.  Late  model— ex¬ 
cellent.  Daily  News-Sun.  Kendallville, 
Ind.  46755.  (AC  219)  347-0400. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

MODERN  48  PAGE  PRESS,  Give  ade¬ 
quate  description,  dimensions,  age,  pic¬ 
tures  or  sketch.  State  Price.  No  mon¬ 
strosities  wanted.  M.  A.  Wolcott,  Daily 
Iberian,  New  Iberia,  La.  70660. 


HELP  WANTED 


1  BALLOON  FORMER  for  Goss 
Press 


3-UNI'rS  HOE  straightline  super¬ 
production  color  convertible  press, 
79"  between  frames,  23A"  cut-off, 
semi-automatic  Hoe  reels. 


Call  Gardner  Cowles  or  Bill  Dorriss, 
Suffolk  Sun.  303  Marcus  Blvd.,  Deer 
Park.  L.I.N.Y.  (AC  616)  686-3700. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLBTTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  R  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4690 


CONSIDERING  PRESS  ROOM  Expan¬ 
sion  in  1967.  Looking  for  two  (jOSS, 
double-width  press  units  with  22%" 
cutoff,  color  decks  and  reel  stands. 
Elquipment  purchase  to  include  control 
panel,  and  press  drive  with  folder  for 
6  units.  Control  panel  and  press  drive 
to  replace  present  equipment.  Send 
prices  and  information  to  Box  2807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOE  16-page  printing  unit,  22%"  cut¬ 
off,  vintage  about  1928;  Pony  Autoplate 
and  heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller.  Box 
2937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

MANAGEMENT-ORIENTED  newspa¬ 
perman,  knowledgeable  in  all  areas, 
particularly  production.  Fine  opportun¬ 
ity  for  man  of  ability  and  vision.  Calif, 
operation.  Oxifidential.  (Management 
trainee  also  needed).  Box  2969,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  to  work  into 
and  assume  the  position  of  managing 
the  operation  of  large  newspaper  plant 
with  more  than  850,000  circulation 
spread  throughout  more  than  30  week¬ 
lies.  Must  have  experience  with  entire 
newspaper  operation  and  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  paste-up,  photocomposition,  di¬ 
rect  printing.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  established  organization.  Five-fig¬ 
ure  salary  with  increases.  Extra  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Box  3040,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPOR’TUNITY  — 
Wanted :  experienced  executive  to  grad¬ 
ually  assume  general  management  of 
long  established  midwestem  daily.  Very 
modern  plant  located  in  above  average 
industrial  community  of  approximately 
17.000  and  growing.  Good  labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  no  competition.  Top  salary, 
bonus  and  fringe  benefits.  Stock  pur¬ 
chase  a  future  imssibility.  All  replies 
confidential.  Write  Box  3033,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  So.  Calif,  chain  operation. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Salary 
and  fringes  commensurate  with  ability. 
Send  resume,  compensation  sought  to 
Box  3045,  Editor  &  Pubilsher. 


Bindery 


BINDBRY  MAN— Move  to  beautiful 
Oregon  ;  work  in  a  good  family  college 
town  in  a  modem  plant  with  auto  cut¬ 
ter.  Continuous  fee<l  Baum  folder  ex¬ 
perience  important.  Good  wages,  bene¬ 
fits.  Mr.  Albor.  Times  Litho  Print, 
Forest  Grove.  Oreg.  97116. 


Circulation 


CIRCULA'nON  DIREfTTOR— Good  job 
for  right  man.  Promotional  ability. 
Thriving  daily,  100,000  classification. 
Southwest  U.S.  Maybe  you  are  #2  man 
looking  for  promotion.  Write  today. 
Confidential.  Box  3008,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  DIRECTOR  for  25.000 
circulation,  afternoon  paper.  Here  is 
a  real  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
self-starter  who  wants  to  eventually  run 
his  own  newspaper.  Tremendous  growth 
area,  but  present  managers  have  be¬ 
come  complacent.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  30.000  circulation  within  two 
years.  Located  in  beautifui,  southern 
region,  surrounded  by  lakes  and  moun¬ 
tains.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Write,  giving  full  details  to 
Box  3010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM— SALES 
A  large,  mid-western,  metropolitan 
newspaper  is  seeking  an  aggressive  and 
imaginative  man  to  take  charge  of  a 
300  employe  Circulation  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment. 

’The  man  wanted  is  strong  on  sales  and 
promotion  with  a  minimum  of  5  years 
management  experience  in  a  strong 
comprtitivo  market. 

Salary  and  benefits  best  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  Every  possible  sales  as¬ 
sistance  available  for  doing  a  top-notch 
job. 

All  replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Our  employes  know  about  this  ad.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  3038,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  West¬ 
ern  Zone  5.  Small  operation  with  group 
organization.  Great  opportunity  for  the 
man  who  wants  a  future.  Must  be 
strong  in  “Little  Merchant’’ — promotion 
— •  ABC  —  mailroom  and  detail.  Solid 
community  with  growth  potential. 
Please  forward  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirement.  Box  3054,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 

MANAGER  MA’TERIAL  WANTED  — 
Home  Delivery  Manager,  who  is  versed 
in  the  modem  method  of  securing  and 
retaining  circulation,  needed  for  fast- 
growing  morning  operation  on  the 
Eastern  seaboard.  We’re  interested  in 
someone  who  can,  in  short  order,  prove 
himseif  capable  and  deserving  of  the 
key  position  of  CM.  Investigate  this 
break.  Your  confidence  assured.  Box 
3948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  BLANAGER  —  no 
’’flash-in-pan’’  —  just  a  solid  business 
builder.  Will  consider  #2  man.  Wonder¬ 
ful  climate,  excellent  ixitential,  new 
plant.  Send  resume,  sample  automotive 
layouts  to  Bob  Alexander,  Sanford 
(Fla.)  Herald. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  Zone  2 
aggressive  daily.  If  you’re  looking  for  a 
real  challenge  with  plenty  of  growth 
potential,  write  fully  about  yourself  to 
Box  2982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  EXECUTIVE  to 
manage  and  promote  business  for  a 
large  newspaper  and  shopper  complex. 
Fine  opportunity  for  right  man.  Please 
set  forth  qualifications,  salary  expected, 
availability,  in  first  communication. 
Confidential.  So.  Calif.  Box  3030,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  wanted  to 
handle  advertising  department  of  semi¬ 
weekly.  Must  be  able  to  sell,  write  and 
lay  out  your  own  ads.  ’The  Times.  Thief 
River  Falls,  Minn.  56701. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTED’’ 

I  Payable  with  artier  I 

4-times .  90e  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $L0O  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


’’ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS” 

4-times  .  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  .  .  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVER'nSING 
Tuesdoy.  4:30  FM 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 
(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  ilisplay-classi- 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Tklrd  Av*..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 
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HKLP  WANTED 

IHsplay  Advertising 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  needed  t 
Jan.  1.  Want  aegressive,  experienced  . 
man  capable  of  leadership  in  small  de-  I 
partment.  Excellent  wage  and  commis-  ! 
sion  setup;  top  fringes.  Growing  5,000 
daily  in  N.Y.  Southern  Tier.  Near  ( 
colleges.  Write  full  details.  Publisher, 
Daily  Reporter,  Wellsville,  N,Y.  14895,  ' 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  cla.ssified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  T  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  DearI)orn, 
Chicago,  III.  60603. 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  sub  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  but  growing  fast  in  progressive 
New  England  area,  needs  tough,  cap- 
able,  take-charge  advertising  manager 
to  build  up  under  productive  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  lie  teacher  and  trouble¬ 
shooter.  as  well  as  manager.  Excellent  , 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Good  pay.  i 
bonus  plan — other  benefits.  Excellent 
area  to  raise  family  in.  Send  details, 
references,  first  letter,  to  Box  3004, 
Elditnr  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  M.\NAGER  for  lively  - 
three-zoned  weekly  newspaper  group  in  i 
Southern  Calif.  R.  D.  Reddick.  Co¬ 
publisher,  Rialto  Record.  P.O.  Box  308,  ' 
Rialto,  Calif.  92376.  i 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  aggres-  [ 
sive  45,000  daily  in  competitive  market.  ! 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience,  i 
Promising  beginner  acceptable.  Excel-  i 
lent  fringe  benefits — pleasant  working  i 
conditions.  Zone  2.  Give  complete  re¬ 
sume.  salary,  etc.  Box  3005,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  award-  i 
winning  16,000  daily.  Pleasant  city 
with  all  new  schools,  upstate  N.Y.  ' 
Earnings:  $130-$160  weekly  plus  all  . 
benefits  for  man  experience  in  sales, 
copy  and  layout.  Excellent  opportunity  , 
for  young  man  who  wants  to  move  up. 
Rush  complete  resume.  Box  3015,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


.SALESMAN — Unusual  opportunity  for  ! 
young  salesman  w'ith  fast-growing,  I 
quality  N.J.  weeklies  of  50,000  circula-  | 
tion.  Ambition,  imagination  and  energy  i 
are  more  valuable  than  experience  with  ! 
riiis  young,  aggressive  organization.  ' 
Salary  -f-  bonus  expenses.  Box  3024,  I 
Editor  £  Publisher.  | 


MANAGER  AND  SALES  PEOPLE  for 
a  division  of  a  daily  an<l  an  advertiser 
in  So.  Calif.  Seeking  knowledgeable, 
aggressive,  shirUsleeve  type  individuals 
who  thrive  on  intense  competition  and 
hard  knocks,  willing  to  move  at  own 
expense.  Send  complete  resume,  start-  ; 
ing  salary  requirements  and  aspirations 
to  Box  30.35,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  PAY  PLUS  COMMISSION  for' 
position  now  open  in  advertising  sales.  I 
Exclusive,  growing  tri-weekly  in  North¬ 
ern  California.  Complete  employee  bene¬ 
fit.  Only  1-hr.  from  San  Francisco  and 
Sierra  recreation  areas.  Contact :  Tom 
Matthews.  Tracy  Press.  P.  O.  Box  419, 
Tracy.  Calif.,  95376. 


Editorial  j 

MODERN  NEWSPAPER  with  high  i 
standards,  in  attractive  ^uthern  New 
England  city  of  60,000 — near  everything  1 
— nec^s  reporter  with  desk  skills  for 
combination  reporter-deekman's  job.  Po¬ 
sition  has  strong  promotion  potential  i 
for  serious,  committed  newsman.  TVo  ' 
or  three  years’  experience  essential;  at  , 
least  some  college  desired.  Box  2985,  i 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


EXPRESSION 

That’s  what  we  want.  We’re  a  weekly  ' 
urban-suburban  group  with  a  social  i 
conscience  and  looking  for  a  young,  ; 
creative  writer  to  match.  You’ll  need  , 
the  basic  skills,  a  nicely  furnished  mind  ' 
and  perseverance.  Pioneering  the  I 
quality.^epth  field  has  made  us  the  6th  ' 
largest  (50.900)  ABC  weekly  in  the  ' 
country.  Interesteil?  Write  Charles, 
Hein.  4808  So.  25th.  Omaha.  Nebr.  i 
68107.  P.S:  The  pay  is  good,  too.  ' 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  reporter  ready  to  step  up  to  the 
daily  field.  Write  now  for  Nov. -Dec. 
opening.  Daily  Idahonian,  Moscow, 
Idaho  83843. 


REPORTERS 
COPY  READERS 

Dramatic  growth  has  created  immediate 
openings  on  TODAY — Florida’s  exciting 
new  Space  Age  newspaper  serving  the 
Cape  Kennedy  area.  TODAY  wants 
bright,  aggressive  young  reporters  and 
copy  readers  who  can  edit  closely  and 
lay  out  pages.  Address  inquiries  to: 
Ron  Martin.  Managing  Editor.  TODAY, 
Box  1330,  Cocoa,  Florida  32922. 


SPORTS  and  DESK  assistance  needed 
immediately.  Our  re.aders  exi^t  this 
I3M  Southern  Ohio  daily  to  give  them 
as  good  coverage  as  a  metro.  We  try. 
Opening  is  for  someone  who  can  back¬ 
stop  sports  editor  in  all  ways  and  with 
briefest  warm-up  fit  into  busy  news¬ 
room.  Box  2954,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SPORTS  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  16,000  Pennsylvania  daily. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and  fringe 
benefits.  Room  for  growth.  Write  Frank 
Young,  Managing  Eklitor,  Public  Opin¬ 
ion,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  17201. 


8 >00  A  WEEK 

One  of  the  country's  finest  metroixditan 
newspai»ers  has  a  copy  desk  opening  for 
an  outstanding  young  e<litor.  The  per¬ 
son  we  seek  should  have  the  ex|>erience 
to  command  1200  a  week  as  a  starting 
salary.  Vast  tx)tential  for  advance¬ 
ment.  .\ll  applications  will  l)e  held  in 
confidence.  Great  Lakes  area.  Box  3028, 
Ealitor  £  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  needed  for 
straight  news  coverage  on  a  medium¬ 
sized  Area  5  daily.  College  degrree  or 
some  experience  in  news  work  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  2920,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED :  Reporter-photographer  for 
large  semi-weekly  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
enced  or  qualified  beginner.  Send  full 
typewritten  resume  and  references  to 
T^e  News-Chronicle.  P.  O.  Box  100, 
Shippensburg,  Pa.  17257. 


WRITERS  —  Like  to  write  features 
about  real  people  and  real  events — 
local,  national  and  even  international  T 
The  country’s  largest  publisher  for 
Catholic  youth  needs  talented  man  or 
woman  to  join  full-time  staff  of  two 
national  pacesetting  periodicals  for 
young  people  ages  10-15.  Don’t  let  the 
thought  of  writing  for  children  spook 
you.  This  field  requires  no  more,  or 
less,  than  good  writing.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Write:  GEX>.  A.  PFLAUM.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Inc..  38  West  Fifth  Street.  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  45402. 


KNOCK— KNOCK! 

OpiK>rtunities  are  available  for  copy- 
readers  and/or  reporters  on  progressive 
MES  newspaper  in  one  of  nation’s  fast¬ 
est  growing  metropolitan  areas.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits,  un¬ 
surpassed  facilities  (cultural,  ^uca- 
tional,  recreational)  for  family  living, 
and  a  chance  to  become  part  of  a  dy¬ 
namic  economy.  Write  outline  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  extierience  qualifications  to 
Personnel  Director 
DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 
55  East  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  65101 


NEWS-CONSCIOUS  PAPER  in  fast- 
growing  central  Connecticut  city  of 
55,000  need  an  experienced  reporter 
who  can  fill  in  some  days  on  desk 
work.  Work  is  interesting  and  imagina¬ 
tive.  The  man  we  want  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  working  toward  eventual 
promotion.  Write;  Donald  D'Elia,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Meriden  Journal,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn.  06450. 


EDITOR  WANTBH)  IMMEDIATELY  by 
small  Kansas  daily.  Experienced,  or 
man  with  year  or  two  on  sports.  Apply : 
Manager.  Russell  Daily  News.  Russell, 
Kans.  67665. 


AVIS  RARA 


Literally  translated,  the  headline  means  “rare  bird.” 
Literally  speaking,  this  is  exactly  what  we  at  IBM 
in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  are  looking  for.  Here’s 
the  story. 


We  are  seeking  individuals  who  combine  a 
professional  writing  background  with  some  knowledge 
of  computer  programming.  Additionally,  we  are 
seeking  professional  writers  with  2  or  more  years' 
experience,  who  have  a  feel  for  mathematics  and 
want  to  get  in  on  the  20th  Century's  fastest-growing 
major  industry:  information  handling  and  control. 


WHAT  DOES  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
PROGRAMMING  FIELD  OFFER? 

A  future  as  promising  and  fulfilling  as  that  of  the  data 
processing  field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance  has 
proven  anew  that  a  data  processing  system  is  only 
as  good  as  the  programs  developed  for  its  use. 

As  computers  do  more  and  more  complex  jobs, 
the  challenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one 
of  creating  a  better  technique.  Today  a  new 
intellectual  skill  base  is  being  established  from 
which  the  work  of  tomorrow’s  generation  will  begin. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED? 

You  should  have  an  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
programming;  plus  writing  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazines  or  technical  publications.  You  shouW 
also  be  better  than  average  in  math  and  possess  a 
college  degree.  Managerial  or  supervisory  experience 
on  publications  could  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required. 
IBM  will  provide  a  comprehensive  six-month  training 
program  at  full  pay  plus  all  company-paid  benefits. 

A  programming  aptitude  test  will  also  be  given. 


HOW  FAR  CAN  YOU 
GO  IN  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and 
you’ll  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  opportunity. 

You  will  find  a  remarkable  variety  of  starting  points 
and  paths  of  advancement.  You  begin  with  the 
assurance  that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career  is 
available  to  you  in  a  thriving  industry. 


WHERE  CAN  YOU  START? 

Initial  assignments  are  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
with  other  locations  in  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York 
and  New  York  City. 


If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  opportunity  you’d  like 
to  have,  please  write  to:  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Connor, 

Dept.  545-Y2,  IBM  Corporation,  P.  0.  Box  390, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  12602 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  W.4>TEU 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  morning  and  j 
Sunday  daily  in  coastal  Zone  3  area  to  i 
direct  four-man  department.  Three  to 
five  years’  experience.  Reply  to  Box  | 
2962,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

SPORTS  EDITOR’S  POSITION  avail-  i 
able  soon  with  top  North  Jersey  twice-  ! 
weekly.  Excellent  opportunity  for  versa-  ; 
tile  man  who  wants  to  move  up.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2990,  Editor  &  Pub-  . 
lisher. 


PHE  DAILY  NEWS  in  Longview, 
Wash.,  needs  an  imaginative,  hard  work¬ 
ing  reporter  with  ability  to  find  and  : 
write  news  of  industry,  utilities,  port,  ; 
etc.  Strong  stress  on  writing  ability. 
Pr^er  applicants  close  enough  to  be  : 
interviewed. 

WANTED:  Experienced  reporters  for  | 
county  beat  and  general  assignments. 

•  ‘  Ebtcellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
State  capital  and  university  city.  Write:  | 
Managing  Ekiitor.  The  State  Journal. 
Lansing,  Michigan  48933.  i 


CHART  AREA  5  DAILY.  10,000  circ., 
has  opening  for  sports  editor.  Write 
"Tom  Barnett.  Managing  Exlitor,  Piqua, 
Ohio,  Daily  Call. 


CITY  HALL  BEAT  on  top-notch  11,000 
p.m.  in  Virginia  garden  sixrt  offers 
fine  opportunity.  Willing  to  pay.  Box 
3022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYRBADE31 — Opportunity  for  copy 
editor  experienced  in  layout,  headwrit¬ 
ing  and  story  processing  on  one  of 
New  Jersey’s  most  respected  dailies. 
Excellent  fringes.  Box  3018,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN  for  30,000  Connecticut 
daily.  Good  salary,  benefits.  Know 
editing,  headwriting,  makeup.  Box 
3023,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


EDI’TOR-REPORTER  —  Quality  N.J. 
weekly  group  (circ:  50,000)  offers  great 
opportunity  for  young  newsman  as 
editor  of  one  of  our  papers.  Reporting, 
editing,  layout,  editorials  .  .  .  the 

works.  Young  staff,  motlern  plant, 
booming  area.  Box  3013,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  talent  for 
digging  behind  the  surface  of  events, 
strong  educational  background,  wide 
interests  and  ability  to  write  accurately 
and  forcefully.  Several  years  newspaper 
experience  preferre*!,  not  necessarily  in 
editorial  writing.  'ITiis  position  calls 
for  a  person  who  can  untangle  complex 
issues  of  public  affairs  and  keep  a 
sprightly  flavor  to  his  prose.  Give  full 
background,  references  and  samples  of 
work.  Write  to  Editorial  Page  Editor, 
Des  Moines  Register,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50304. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  for  Washington-  i 
based  monthly  magazine  that  is  a 
leader  in  its  field.  Must  be  capable  : 
copy  editor  and  accurate,  lucid  writer.  | 
Man  we  want  will  have  ability  to  grow  | 
in  Job  and  iiossibly  take  over  ^itorship.  i 
Prior  military  experience  most  desir-  ! 
able.  Send  personal  resume,  including  I 
education,  work  experience,  references; 
sample  of  writing  if  you  desire.  $11,000  I 
up.  Box  3014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  13,000  A.  M.  OFFSET  daily  ' 
needs :  Aggressive  young  wire  editor ; 
layout  exi>erience  desirable.  { 

Young  reixirter — Experience  preferable 
but  not  critical ;  photography  helpful. 
Call  (814-723-8200)  or  write  Allen  L. 
Anderson.  Warren  Times  Mirror  &  Ob- 
sei-ver,  Warren,  Penna.,  16365.  | 


REPORTER  wanted  to  cover  all  or 
part  of  the  courthouse  and  city  beat. 
Prefer  midwest  man.  Write:  Nate 
Udisky,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illi¬ 
nois  61554. 


SPORTSWRITBR 

Award-winning  suburban  newspaper 
chain  has  opening  for  sportswriter  on 
expanding  4-man  staff  of  thick  siiorts 
section  Judged  best  in  state.  Attractive 
salary  schedule  based  on  education,  ex¬ 
perience.  Many  company  lienefits.  Send 
resume,  sample  clips  to  Robert,  D.  Frisk, 
Sports  Editor,  Paddock  Publications 
Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.  60006. 


[  REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
I  newspapers  in  El&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experiencetl  or  qualified  beginners.  Send 
complete  tyjiewritten  resume,  references 
to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dear¬ 
born,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 


THE  NEW  FRONTIER  in  newspaper- 
'  ing  is  the  city  weekly  field.  It’s  the 
I  place  for  the  editor  with  a  mission. 

I  The  best  of  these  papers  deals  in  the 
!  real  issues  and  problems  of  life  in  a 
I  growing  society.  It  deals  with  real 
people  in  here-and-now  situations.  It 
challenges  the  Metro  daily,  and  is 
j  bright  enough,  sharp  enough,  profes- 
sional  enough  to  grow  and  profit.  We 
think  we’re  the  best,  and  we  want  the 
best  ixwsible  man  to  head  our  top 
I  paper.  ’This  may  be  your  opportunity  to 
'  move  ahead.  Write  Box  3012,  Eklitor  & 

I  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  young  man  to 
produce  bi-monthly  publication  for  large 
international  company.  News  writing 
and  photo  experience  helpful,  but  will 
consider  recent  J-school  graduate  who 
wants  to  write  and  work  into  inter¬ 
national  marketing.  Mid-Manhattan. 
Write  Box  3021,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  iocation  without  specific  identification 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  19,  1966 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 

The  Decatur  Herald  and  Review,  a  | 
morning  and  evening  combination,  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  69,600  needs  I 
an  aggressive  young  woman  to  continue  | 
a  modernization  and  revamping  of  our 
women’s  pages.  Our  present  editor  is 
retiring  to  become  a  housewife.  | 

Joh  is  on  equal  newsroom  status  with  i 
city  and  sports  editors  reporting  to  our 
executive  ^itor. 

Individual  must  have  know-how  for 
planning  and  supervising  staff  in  cover¬ 
age  of  spot  news  and  the  creative  ability 
to  come  up  with  bright  Sunday  features 
and  special  supplements  on  food, 
fashions,  family  recreation,  housewares 
and  women’s  organizations  utilizing  our 
four-man  photo  department. 

Must  be  a  self-starter  with  a  degree. 
Must  have  ability  to  deal  effectively  ' 
with  people.  Should  have  at  least  six 
years  news  reporting  and  desk  work 
experience.  Salary  will  depend  on  your  | 
background.  j 

Send  complete  resume  with  salary  in¬ 
formation  to  H.  E.  Hay,  LSNI,  Box 
789,  Decatur,  Illinois,  62525. 


]^EWS 

EDITOR 

International  oriented  copy  editor 
skilled  in  rewrite  and  news  Judge¬ 
ment  for  new  spot  with  leading  NY 
publisher.  Business  Publication  back¬ 
ground  helpful,  but  will  consider 
candidate  with  wire  service,  general 
newspaper  or  magazine  experience. 
Top  pay,  benefits,  advancement  op¬ 
portunities. 

Box  3050 
Editor  &  Publisher 


$202  A  WEEK 

Unmatchetl  optiortunity  for  a  youn^ 
copy  etlitor  to  make  his  mark  on  a 
bright  and  Ixiominf?  metropolitan  daily. 
The  man  we’re  looking;  for  should  be 
able  anil  ambitious  and  may  now  be 
working  for  a  smaller  pai>er.  Pay  is 
$202  a  week.  Zone  5.  Box  3052,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  ready  for  desk  job  on 
10,000  evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Capi-  UT^IVERSITY  NEWS  EDITOR  with 
tal  city  ^coiiege  town  —  Riicky  Moun-  j  exirerience  anil 'or  ilegree  in  Journalism: 


tains.  Write  Box  3002.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TWO  VACANCIES  —  Promotions  from 

within  have  left  oiienings  on  a.m.  Vir-  \ - - 

ginia  (laily  for  assistants  to  sports  and  |  wE  THINK  WE  HAVE  PLENTY  to 
city  ^itors.  Must  know  layout,  (jood  ]  offer  anyone  interesteil  in  working  for 


Engineering-Science  background  help¬ 
ful:  for  college  in  Zone  2.  Tell  all  in 
first  letter  to  Box  3034.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


pay,  fringe  benefits.  Box  3023.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


a  goixl  newspaper  that  specializes  in 
thorough  and  responsible  coverage  of 
municipal  government  and  has  prizes 
to  prove  it.  We’re  locateil  within  100- 
miles  of  New  York  City  in  an  area 
that  has  growth  stamtied  all  over  it. 
If  you’re  interesteil  in  desk  work  or 
reporting  write  Box  3032,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  READER 

Retirement  will  create  a  vacant  spot  on  !  WOMEN’S  NEWS — Writer  who  can 
our  city  desk.  Do  you  have  the  back-  i  proiluce  women’s  page  in  a  straight- 


CITY  EDITOR 

Seasoneil  deskman  to  direct  local  news 
staff  in  thriving  college  town  near  Twin 
Cities.  Write  or  call:  Eilitor,  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  Press. 


ground  and  ambition  to  accept  the 
challenge  to  work  with  a  fast-moving, 
wide-a-wake  desk?  We  offer  you  opiior- 
tunity — excellent  fringe  lienefits  -and 
salary  Imsed  on  your  exiierience.  After- 
nixm  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  3055,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


news  style.  Not  interesteil  in  color  of 
bride’s  shoes  under  the  gown.  Women’s 
page  eilitor  retiring  Jan.  1  after  40 
years  on  staff.  Write:  Kernan  R. 
Turner.  Managing  Bkl.,  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald.  Albany,  Oreg.  97321. 

YOLTNC  PROFESSIONAL  who  thrives 
on  hard  work,  for  general  assignment. 
Excellent  pay  and  lienefits.  No  prima- 
donnas  or  lieginners.  Two  years  on  a 
metro  may  give  you  the  savvy  we’re 
looking  for.  If  you  have  the  guts  to 
Join  a  young  professional  daily  p.m., 
Sunday  a.m.  team  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Call :  Managing  Editor, 
The  Bliximington  (Ind.)  Tribune  at  this 
telephone  number — (812)  339-1631. 

Miscellaneous 

NEWSPAPER  REPORTER  I  ' 

Challenging  opixirtunity  for  a  person  j  EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISING 


EDITORS 

— Are  you  an  exiierienced  copy  eilitor? 
-  Are  you  young  and  energetic? 

— Do  you  want  to  move  ahead? 

If  you  satisfy  all  these  requirements, 
there’s  a  .spot  oiien  for  you  on  the  copy 
desk  of  one  of  the  biggest  and  liveliest 
newsjiaiiers  in  the  U.S.  We’re  offering 
better  than  $200  a  week.  Applications 
strictly  confidential.  Zone  5.  Box  3044, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


with  1  or  more  years’  exiierience.  as 
general  assignment  or  county  court 
house  reiHirter,  to  Join  the  staff  of  an 
expanding  morning  daily.  Five-day 
week  and  giKxl  employe  lienefits  pro¬ 
gram.  Moving  exiiense  allowance.  Send 
complete  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Personnel  Department 
LANCASTER  NEWSPAPERS 
Lancaster,  Pa.  17604 

REPOR’TER  who  likes  to  dig  for  news 
and  writing  in  depth.  We  neeil  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  ready  to  move  up  to  one 
of  the  top  assignment  spots  on  our 
stair.  Zone  2,  p.m.  daily  -50.000  plus. 
Benefits.  Box  30.53,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

has  openings  for; 

1.  An  experienced  copy  eilitor  who 
writes  sharp  heads,  challenges  copy 
readily,  and  enjoys  a  competitive  situa¬ 
tion. 

2.  A  first-rate  general  assignment  or 
investigative  reporter  who  likes  to 
work  on  an  aggressive  newspaper. 

If  you  fit  these  qualifications,  please 
write  immeiliately  with  summary  of 
eilucational  and  work  background  to: 
John  McMullan.  Executive  Editor 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
Miami,  Florida  33101 


sitions  available  on  N.Y.  State  daily 
newspaiiers — exiierienced  or  beginning. 
Send  complete  resume  to  N.  Y.  State 
Publishers  Association,  Inc.,  Newhouse 
Communications  Center.  215  University 
Place.  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 

Operators-Machinists 

COMPETENT  OPERATORS,  six  ma¬ 
chine  shop.  Oiien.  Scale  $196.00  38% 
hours  a  week.  Nights.  Daily  News.  Box 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


MONOTYPE 

Openings  for  combination  Keyboard- 
Caster  operator  and  one  monotype 
compositor.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Paid  hospitalization,  vacations, 
etc.  Reapp  Typographic  Service,  Inc., 
255  James  Street,  Akron,  Ohio  44304. 


PRINTER-OPERATOR  for  5-day  daily. 
Run  Linotype  and  small  amount  of  Job 
work.  Clinton  Daily  Journal  and  Public, 
Clinton.  Illinois  61727.  Phone  (AC  217) 
935-3184. 


FLOORMHN,  OPBRA’TORS  combina¬ 
tion.  University  town.  37Vi  hour  week ; 
2  weeks’  vacation,  hospitalization  and 
life  insurance.  Seale;  $137.26  day; 
$148.60  nights.  Box  2822,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WAITED 

Operators-Machinists 


HELP  WANTED 

Promotion 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Public  Relations 


TELBTTYPE 
PERFORATOR 
OPERATORS 
Immediate  Openings 
for 

JOURNEYMEN 

on 

ITU 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
UPSTATE  NEW  YORK 
COMPETENCY  STANDARDS: 
360  Lines  Justified 
600  Lines  Unjustified 
{152.50  (niirhU) 

{146.50  (days) 

Fully  paid  fringe 
benefits  program. 

Box  3000. 

Eiditor  &  Publisher 


PERFORATOR  OPERATOR,  unjusti¬ 
fied  tape.  Excellent  o|)eninir.  Union. 
Air-conditione<l.  (AC  516)  HU  7-8304. 
or  write  J.M.C.  Printing.  445  Northern 
Blvd.,  Great  Neck.  N.Y..  20-minutes 
from  N.Y.C. 


FLOOR  MEN  AND  TTS  OPERATORS 
needed,  night  shift.  6  P.M.  to  2  A.M. 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions, 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Call  or  write:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept..  Peoria  Journal  Star. 
Peoria.  Illinois  61601.  Ph:  (AC  309) 
688-2411,  Ext.  379. 


TYPESETTING  MACTHINIST— Step  up 
to  14-machine,  modern  hot-metal  plant 
in  city  of  70,000  on  Gulf  Coast.  Hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing  aplenty  and  good  place  to 
raise  family.  Pay  above  scale  for  right 
man.  Some  evening  work.  Contact 
Foreman,  The  News,  Port  Arthur, 
Texas,  77640. 


OPERATOR  for  commercial  shop.  One 
machine  with  Quadder.  Permanent  to 
right  man.  Good  pay,  with  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  and  holidays.  Air-conditioned.  Free 
hospital  plan.  Non-Union.  W.  H.  HO- 
HEa4ADEL  PRINTING  C».,  INC., 
P.O.  Box  375.  Rochelle.  III.  61068. 

Press  Room 

PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN  for  50.000 
ABC  evening  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Journeyman,  union,  experienced  in 
press  room  management,  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  5-unit  Goss  Duplex 
rotary  press.  Good  fringes,  including 
hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Send  resume  of  experience 
and  references  to  Box  3042,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GROWING  LETTERPRESS-OFFSET 
plant  in  Central  Florida  needs  job 
pressman  familiar  with  Kluge  and 
Heidelberg.  Some  composition  experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  necessary.  Good 
spot  for  "two-thirder"  now  in  a  dead¬ 
end.  Write  Manager,  Star  Press,  P.O. 
Box  947,  Winter  Haven.  Florida  33880. 


PREJSSMEN  for  modern  Hoe  pressroom. 
M.  E.  S.  Opportunity  for  overtime. 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  company-paid 
tension  plus  second  negotiated  pension, 
life  insurance,  other  benefits.  Write 
JOHN  KOTUN 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
Baltimore,  Md.  21203 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  Goss  82- 
page  deck  press,  color  hump.  Scale: 
(190.66.  Night  work — 3884  hours.  Daily 
News.  P.O.  Box  1660.  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99601. 


WANTED:  Combination  pressman  and 
stereotsrper  capable  of  running  Goss 
tube  press.  37(4  hours.  Good  fringes. 
Coshocton  Tribune.  Coshocton.  Ohio. 
Phone:  Bruce  Wallace  or  George 

Carter. 


PRESSMAN — Experienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  87H  hr. 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Times  News,  Kingsport.  Tenn. 
37662. 


JOURNEYMAN  for  press  stereo  opera¬ 
tion.  35-h<nir  week.  New  Goss  Head- 
linsr  press.  Ideal  Central  California 
area.  Box  2486,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  W.4NTED 

Press  Room 

PRESSMAN-STEREO  COMBINATION 
experienced,  to  work  6  months  at  0 
Mundo  newq>aper,  San  Juan.  Write: 
General  Manager,  Box  1072,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Printers 

E'LOORMAN,  experienced  in  ad  make¬ 
up.  Ideai  working  conditions,  fringe 
l>enefits,  good  pay  scale  on  semi-weekly 
in  growing,  progressive  community  of 
5,500.  Write  or  call :  Ernest  Eschbach, 
North  Manchester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


WANTED— COMPOSITOR:  display  ad- 
vertising-make-up.  The  Virginian,  Cov¬ 
ington,  Va.  24426. 


NEW  MEXICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job 
shop  needs  printer  and  operator.  G-4, 
TTS  equipp^.  Good  living  conditions. 
Growing.  Call  Carter  Waid,  Belen, 
N.M.  87002. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  to  become  plant 
superintendent  within  a  year.  Family 
man  in  40‘s  preferred.  Small  backshop 
now,  but  growing  rapidly.  Three  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  (including  one  ABC), 
plus  numerous  others  being  printed  on 
new  3-unit  Goss  Community.  Must  be 
experienced  in  letterpress,  but  job  is 
being  phased  out  as  offset  production 
takes  over. 

Excellent  salary,  vacation,  insurance 
program.  Lush  suburban  community  in 
Chart  Ares  2  .  .  .  one  of  the  nation’s 
top  public  school  systems,  or  fine  paro¬ 
chial  schools.  Many  nearby  famous 
colleges  and  universities,  cultural  op¬ 
portunities. 

Write  Box  2846,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 
giving  details  and  references.  This  Is  a 
career  opportunity. 


JOB  PRINTING  OPPORTUNITY 
Man  wanted  thoroughly  experienced  in 
letterpress  and  offset,  as  manager-op¬ 
erator  of  job  printing  department. 
Guaranteed  salary  -f-  commission.  Job 
open  Dec.  1.  Excellent  oiiening  for 
high-grade  man  in  a  growth  area.  For 
particulars  and  interview,  write  or 
’phone:  Eiditor,  Medina  Journal-Reg¬ 
ister,  Medina,  N.Y.  14103. 


TYPESETTING  FOREMAN  —  Trade 
shop  and  book  publishing.  EIxperienced 
in  estimating,  pricing  and  production. 
Photons  200  and  713.  Non-union.  We 
want  a  man  capable  of  taking  full 
charge.  Send  resum4  of  experience, 
background,  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  All  replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Excellent  opportunity.  Pho¬ 
to-Comp,  Inc.,  1721  E.  McDowell  Rd., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85006.  Ph:  (AC  602) 
254-3363. 

Promotion 

Traije  Insecurity 
for 

OPPORTUNITY! 

Are  you  creative?  Tired  of  the  ups 
and  downs  and  "roadblocks”  of  your 
present  business? 

We  need  people  to  create  audio¬ 
visual  materials,  promotion  pro¬ 
grams.  public  relations,  sales  and 
educational  tools  of  all  kinds.  Use 
all  your  talents  in  an  established  ’ 
shop  more  complete  than  many 
agencies  with  editorial  staff,  art  de¬ 
partment,  and  a  complete  photo¬ 
graphic  studio. 

Competitive  salaries  determined  only 
by  your  imagination  and  productiv¬ 
ity.  EMU  benefits  including  profit- 
sharing  with  the  most  aggressive, 
sales-minded  manufacturer  in  the 
air-conditioning  industry. 

IFnfe: 

Roger  Lakey,  Dir.  Marketing  Services. 

LENNOX  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa  50158 

Ah  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


I  COPYWRITER 


m  SALES 

I  PRESENTATIONS 

m  Major  New  York  City  publica- 
g  tion  has  opening  on  its  staff 
s  of  promotion  writers.  Creation 
g  of  sales  presentations  for  large 
g  advertising  staff  requires  good 
=  writing  ability  plus  knowledge 
g  of  media  and  research  sources, 
g  Salary  to  {12,000,  depending 
g  on  background  and  exi)erience. 
=  Write  details  to: 

1  BOX  3003 

1  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITY 

Account  Executive 
Starting  Salary  to  $18,000 

Reporter-Writer 
Starting  Salary  to  $14,000 

Needed  by  one  of  Detroit’s  largest 
public  relations  agencies.  We  serve 
national  and  local  industrial,  finan¬ 
cial.  consumer  and  cultural  ac¬ 
counts. 

You  must  be  top-calibre  versatile 
writer,  capable  of  digging,  writing 
in  any  subject  area,  with  strong 
news  and  feature  sense. 

Potential,  if  exceptional,  may  be 
considered  in  place  of  experience. 

All  resumes  will  be  acknowledged. 

Box  2999,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Ready  For  A 
Career  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS? 

Looking  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  embark  on  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  public  relations  career 
with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.  S.  corporations? 
(Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  .  .  leadership  ability? 

.  .  .  sound  judgment?  i 

.  .  .  high  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence? 

.  .  .  writing  experience  and 
skills? 

Are  you  a  college  graduate 
'  (Journalism  degree  hope¬ 
fully)  who  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  professionally  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  think  clearly  and 
write  concisely  under  pres¬ 
sure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  af¬ 
firmative,  send  full  per¬ 
sonal  data  to: 

BOX  2868 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  Ehnployerl 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 

For  Chicago-area  100-bed  hospital  with 
excellent  reputation  in  its  field.  Salary 
{12,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  3031, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  MANAGER  of  public  relations 
'  office  in  major  university  community, 
j  Please  send  full  resume  to  Box  2997, 
I  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  OPPORTUNITY 

One  of  America's  leading  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers 
has  a  key  staff  position  open  in  the  Public  Relations 
Department  at  its  corporate  headquarters. 

Position  requires  a  college  degree,  a  strong  writing 
background,  and  several  years’  newspaper  or  public 
relations  experience.  Knowledge  of  pulp  and  paper 
industry  very  desirable.  Salary  open. 

Excellent  location  in  beautiful  east  Tennessee,  within 
sight  of  the  Great  Smokey  Mountains. 

Complete  fringe  benefit  program  including  periodic  merit 
increases  established. 

Reply  immediately  giving  full  resum6  of  qualifications 
and,  if  possible,  samples  of  writing  to: 

Industrial  Relations  Department 
BOWATERS  SOUTHERN  PAPER  CORP. 
Calhoun,  Tennessee  37309 

A  member  of  the  world-wide  Bowater  Organization 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

PUBLISH ETR  with  vast  experience  in 
newspai>er  field  seeks  management  po¬ 
sition  any  place  in  the  U.S.  Doubled 
profit  last  year,  and  won  great  praise 
for  upping  profits  in  years  prior  to 
1965.  In  50.000  circulation  class.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Box  2962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


general  manager,  assistant, 

OK  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
for  daily  over  25  thousand  circulation 
class.  Prefer  50-100  thousand.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  departments,  including 
labor,  with  special  emphasis  on  adver¬ 
tising,  business  and  mechanical.  Age 
mid-3u's  with  excellent  background  and 
record  which  includes  competitive  con¬ 
ditions.  Can  get  the  job  done  and  in¬ 
terested  in  the  "right”  move.  Box  3039, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  of  large 
combination  daily  desires  position  in 
Area  4.  Fifteen  years'  experience  in 
all  phases  of  circulation  management. 
Successful  record.  Age,  late  thirties. 
Write  Box  2986,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  (under  30) 
seeks  bigger  challenge  with  progressive 
newspaiier  over  50,000.  Write  Box  3043, 
^Itor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

NEED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER?  If 
you  are  a  weekly  or  small  daily  in 
Zone  4  looking  for  a  proven  advertising 
manager  that  will  stay,  write  Box  2916, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR-LEADER 
experienced  all  phases.  Robust  mid-40’s, 
aggressive.  Seek  permanency  with  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  3037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

AGGRESSIVE,  SKILLED 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
with  firm  background  in  Asian  affairs, 
including  military  and  politics,  wants 
correspondent’s  position  in  Japan  or 
Okinawa.  Military  obligation  will  ^ 
completed  in  January;  no  reserve  duty. 
Strong  on  features,  straight  news,  still 
pix  and  government  circle,  with  limited 
knowledge  of  Japanese.  Five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  Stars  and  Stripes  Pacific 
daily  edition;  bureau  chief  for  Stars 
and  Stripes  with  5-man  staff  on  Oki¬ 
nawa.  Detailed  bi-lingrual  magazine 
writing  for  Asian  monthly.  Knows  news 
photography  and  layout,  editing  and 
heavy  on  ideas  for  milage.  Graduate 
Army  Information  School,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  School  of  N.Y.C.  Age  26,  married 
to  oriental,  excellent  health.  Salary 
negotiable.  Willing  to  travel.  Box  2987, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  WRITER-EDITOR, 
15  years’  experience  seeks  creative  as- 
aignment  with  metro  magaucine  section. 
Knowledgeable  many  fields.  Samples  on 
request.  Under  35,  family  man.  Box 
2956.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  18  years’  experience  with 
award-winners,  seeks  meaningful 
change.  Known  for  ability  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Offers  best  years  and  fruits  of 
successful  career  to  interested  publisher. 
For  full  credentials.  Box  2991,  EMitor 
4  Publisher, 


find  no  CHALLENGE  on  manage¬ 
ment  side  and  would  like  to  return  to 
news  side.  Have  worked  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  on  paper,  including  camera  and 
“JflP’oom  work.  Married,  father  of  three 
children,  in  30’s.  Am  non-drinker  and 
no  floater.  Prefer  evening  daily  news¬ 
paper  between  15-50,000  circulation  in 
rommunity  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
but  all  offers  will  be  considered.  College 
jcsd  in  liberal  arts  with  some  work 
done  on  master’s  degree  at  night.  Am 
averaging^  70-hours-i)er  week  at  the 
Pcwent  time.  Am  not  afraid  of  long 
hours  nor  hard  work,  but  expect  salary 
to  be  commensurate  with  work.  Box 
»IK6.  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Editorial 

AWARD-WINNING  All-Pro  reporter- 
writer-photographer-cartoonist-idea  man 
wants  coastal  spot  with  challenge,  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Strong  on  human  interest, 
urban  affairs,  culture  beats.  Neither 
drinker  nor  drifter.  Box  3017,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  COPY  EDITOR,  writer,  re¬ 
write  man.  researcher.  In  50s.  re¬ 
sponsible,  steady,  adaptable,  exception¬ 
ally  able.  Moving  allowance  hoped  for. 
Zone  6  only.  Box  3007,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EXECUTIVE  NEWSMAN 
Planning  leave  New  York,  superior 
newsman  can  manage,  lead,  give  lively 
direction,  backed  by  action-packed  ca¬ 
reer  as  bureau  chief,  wire-^itor,  col¬ 
umnist,  top  reporter,  photographer, 
35mm  expert,  picture  editor — all  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  top  circulation  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  d^artments  offset  produc¬ 
tion.  Widely  travelled.  Now  in  40’b,  de¬ 
sires  relocate  family  permanently  in 
good  school  area.  Welcome  offer  from 
rising  offset  daily  in  any  capacity  with 
future.  Box  2969,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINES  ONLY— 
Experienced  in  magazine  production  and 
writing;  presently  reporter  on  large 
daily.  Seek  junior  editor’s  position  on 
magazine — any  zone.  Box  3019,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ARMY,  PBAC:E  corps  veteran  de¬ 
sires  to  learn  reporting.  Degree,  some 
grad  work.  Available  Jan.  15.  Resume, 
references  on  re<iuest.  Box  3036.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Respected  news  executive,  42.  seeks  spot 
as  ^itor  or  managing  editor.  Has  bmn 
city  editor,  news  editor,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  leading  metro  paper. 
Box  3051,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SCIENCE  WRITER  —  Young,  experi¬ 
enced  professional  seeks  more  opportun¬ 
ity,  responsibility  and  income  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C.  area.  Editorial  or  public 
relations.  Top  ability  for  a  top  job. 
Box  3049,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TOP  EDITOR’S  JOB,  with  enough 
authority  to  produce  quality  daily.  Wide 
experience  on  two  dailies ;  one  among 
the  best,  and  the  other  among  the  big¬ 
gest.  Seek  northern  daily,  and  have  in¬ 
vestment  capital.  Box  3046,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

SOUTHERN  NEJW  ENGLAND  STAFF 
of  news,  feature  writers,  ready  to  sup¬ 
ply  photos,  stories  about  the  land  of 
Liebling.  Box  2961,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SKILLED  REPORTER  seeks  free-lance 
feature  assignments  in  Chicago-Midwest 
area.  Box  2973,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

ADVERTISING,  PR.  PUBLISHING 
position  sought  by  editor/writer/trans¬ 
lator,  28,  B.A.,  science  background,  li¬ 
brary  training,  6  years’  experience.  Will 
relocate.  Box  3047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Room 

PRESS  ROOM  SUTERINTENDENT 
available.  Prefer  combination  press- 
stereo  operation.  Many  years’  experience 
working  foreman  and  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent.  Know  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Now  employed  in  metropolitan 
press  room.  Box  2993,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  ASSISTANT; 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Proven  supervisor  —  experienced  hot 
metal,  cold  type,  offset,  ’ITS.  University 
grad.,  family  man,  early  40’s.  Resume 
on  request.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box 
2996,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Mechan¬ 
ical  Superintendent,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  U.S.  and  Central  America  news¬ 
papers.  Formerly  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  San  Juan  daily ;  also  12  years’ 
maintenance  machinist  N.Y.C.  paper; 
likewise  service  representative  for 
Miehle,  Goss  and  Dexter.  Box  2904, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

WRI’TER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  14 
years’  experience  as  l-maa  staff  for 
award-winning  industrial  publications 
wants  industrial  editing  or  PR  post  in 
Northwest  or  Southeast.  Box  2922,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

HIGHLY  CREA'nVE,  YOUNG.  MSJ, 
prize-winner— somewhat  egotistic — seeks 
job  or  maybe-next-year  correspondence. 
Interests;  writing,  warm  climates,  big 
cities,  theater,  photography.  Box  2943, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

MUST  SACRIFICE  ....  a  good  job. 
many  good  friends,  and  an  inadequate 
salary.  I’ll  miss  the  first  two.  If  you 
can  use  a  young,  genial,  overweight, 
hard  working  family  man  who  loves 
people  and  still  believes  in  motherhoo<l, 
apple  pie  and  the  American  flag,  then 
I’m  your  man.  Degree  in  journalism, 
newspaper  background  and  q  wealth  of 
experience  in  public  relations.  Box  3009, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  -  PROMOTION 
consultation ;  editorial,  feature  writing, 
brochures,  letters,  advertising,  political 
campaign  press  relations.  Michigan 
area.  Box  3041,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Special  Editions 

MEET  COMPETmON  TODAY  with 
special  pages,  safety,  business  or  church 
features.  Let  our  well-staffed  organiza¬ 
tion  develop  your  ideas.  Commission 
basis  only,  no  guarantees  require<l. 
Write  Box  3027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Roherl  L .  Brow  n 


Attack  on  Advertising 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  serious  attack  on  adver¬ 
tising  since  the  mid-Depression 
days  when  the  theoreticians 
were  claiming:  all  advertising 
expenditures  were  an  economic 
waste.  Fortunately  for  this 
country  the  attacks  failed  then 
Itecause  the  business  community 
counter-attacked  in  force.  The 
right  of  the  American  people  to 
have  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
market  place  was  preserved. 

Whether  it  will  be  preser\’ed 
now  in  the  middle  of  the  20th 
century  depends  upon  how  pres¬ 
ent-day  businessmen  rise  to  the 
occasion.  Are  they  going  to  be 
complacent  in  the  thought  that 
all  is  well  becau.se  only  a  weak 
l)ackaging  bill  was  passed  by 
Congress  instead  of  the  original 
strong  one?  Or  are  they  going 
to  carry  the  fight  to  Congress 
and  to  the  consumer  to  prove 
that  modern  advertising  and 
marketing  practices  and  expen¬ 
ditures  are  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  industrial  machine 
that  has  given  us  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world? 
The  amount  of  misinformation 
in  high  places  about  what  ad¬ 
vertising  is,  what  it  does,  and 
how  much  the  consumer  pays 
for  it,  is  colossal.  .4re  business¬ 
men  going  to  sit  back  and  hope 
it  all  “blows  over”  or  are  they 
going  to  do  something  alwut  it? 

«  aK  « 

.4mong  those  who  are  alarmed 
over  this  drift  to  federal  con¬ 
trols  on  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  is  C.  W.  Cook,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  General  Foods 
Corporation.  He  said  to  the 
National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  Oct.  27 : 

“This  free-choice,  private  en- 
terpri.se,  profit-motivated  system 
of  ours,  which  is  highly  compe¬ 
titive,  may  seem  irrational, 
wasteful  in  some  respects  and 
at  times  a  bit  silly  and  ‘sinful.’ 
But  it  has  the  saving  grace  that 
it  works.  .4nd  economic  truth 
is  established  by  practical  exper¬ 
ience,  not  by  theoretical  argu¬ 
ments. 

“No  other  economic  system  in 
the  hi.story  of  the  world,  no 
matter  how  rational  or  how 
socially  idealistic,  has  ever  ap¬ 
proached  it  in  the  prosperity 
ours  has  produced.  What  is 
more,  it  has  provided  our  coun¬ 
try  with  a  substantial  margin 
which  we  have  been  able  to 
share  with  older  peoples  whose 
highly  touted  socialistic  econ¬ 
omies  continue  to  fail  to  meet 


even  the  basic  needs  of  their 
people. 

“Yet  theorists  insist  on 
tampering  with  our  machinery. 
Frequently  I  find  myself  wish¬ 
ing  that  I  could  still  be  around 
oO  or  100  years  from  now’,  to 
witness  the  puzzlement  that  is 
bound  to  prevail  among  his¬ 
torians  who  try  to  make  head  or 
tail  out  of  our  times. 

“How'  will  they  reconcile,  for 
instance,  the  fact  that  after  our 
country  has  contributed  billions 
of  dollars  for  two  decades  to 
advance  freedom  of  mankind  all 
over  the  world,  there  are  now 
under  serious  consideration  a 
number  of  regulatory’  proposals 
to  reduce  marketing  freedoms 
w’ithin  our  ow’n  borders? 

“But  perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
fusing  paradox  historians  will 
uncover  is  that,  at  the  very  time 
that  more  and  more  controls 
w’ere  being  urged  by  the  theor¬ 
ists  to  hobble  our  economy,  in 
Soviet  Russia,  where  a  strictly- 
controlled  economy  had  pre¬ 
vailed  for  half  a  century,  the 
trend  w’as  clearly  turning  to- 
w’ard  greater  freedom  of  action.” 
*  *  « 

Mr.  Cook  said  there  are  four 
conventional  or  rational  meas¬ 
urements  of  value  w’hich  apply 
to  any  product  or  service: 

Its  quantitative  value; 

Its  intrinsic  or  qualitative 
value; 

Its  functional  or  utilitarian 
value ; 

Its  serviceability  or  durability. 

“.411  four  of  these  values  are, 
of  course,  valid,”  he  said.  “Their 
relative  importance  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  i)roduct,  or 
the  use  to  w’hich  it  is  put  by  the 
con.sumer.  But  I  hardly  need  to 
remind  you  w’ho  are  in  the  thick 
of  the  competitive  battle  of  the 
marketplace  that  this  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  list  of  rea- 
.sons  consumers  buy  a  product, 
or  buy  one  product  in  i)refer- 
ence  to  another — or  to  all  others. 
Indeed,  it  leaves  out  one  of  the 
values  most  important  to  the 
great  mass  of  consumers. 

“Before  naming  this  impor¬ 
tant  value  let  me  enumerate 
just  a  few’  of  the  very  human 
reasons  people  buy  many  of  the 
products  they  do  buy,  quite  often 
paying  a  premium  price  for 
them: 

“Because  a  product  provides 
sheer  gratification  in  ownership; 

“Because  it  possesses  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  form,  shape,  design, 
materials,  w’orkmanship,  finish; 


“Because  it  produces  a  sense 
of  pride  in  the  ability  to  afford, 
or  the  taste  to  appreciate; 

“Because  of  the  anticipated 
admiration  of  friends; 

“Because  of  the  attractiveness 
of  the  package; 

“Because  it  promises  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  quiet  sense  of  w’ell-being; 

“Because  the  produce  reflects 
the  purchaser’s  personality; 

“Because  it  w’ould  make  a  gift 
of  special  charm  or  appropriate¬ 
ness; 

“Because  it  offers  an  outlet 
for  the  purchaser’s  energy, 
skill  or  creativity; 

“Because  it  indulges  some 
suppressed  desire. 

“It  will  not  have  escaped  you, 
I  am  sure,  that  there  is  little 
relationship  betw’een  any  of 
these  reasons  for  buying  and  the 
four  conventional  measurements 
of  value  mentioned  earlier.  But, 
irrational,  extravagant,  ev’en 
frivilous,  as  some  of  them  seem, 
they  lump  themselves  under  the 
single  important  value  I  have 
postponed  naming  until  now’. 
This  is  their  mtisfartion-value, 

“While  the  four  rational 
values  are  important,  accepting 
them  as  the  sole  criteria  of  prod¬ 
uct-value  w’ould  involve  aban¬ 
doning  the  free-choice  principle 
of  W’hich  our  American  social 
system  is  based. 

“There  is  no  question  that  all 
of  us  could  live  much  more 
economically — or  more  sensibly, 
if  you  prefer — than  w’e  do. 

“We  do  not  actually  need 
agreeably  flavored  toothpaste,  in 
a  convenient  tube,  to  keep  our 
teeth  clean.  We  could  brush  them 
w’ith  baking  soda  or  plain  table 
salt. 

“We  do  not  actually  need 
clothing  in  the  latest  fashion 
and  the  new’est  fabrics  and 
colors.  Garments  of  coarse  cot¬ 
ton,  w’ool  or  linen,  w’ithout  form 
or  style,  w’ould  effectively  cover 
and  protect  our  bodies. 

“We  do  not  actually  need  the 
smart  and  comfortable  motor¬ 
car’s  w'e  drive.  A  jeep  w’ould  take 
our  families  any  place  w’e  might 
w’ant  to  go. 

“We  canrrot  honestly  argue 
that  W’e  actually  need  our  pres¬ 
ent  broad  assortment  of  appe¬ 
tizing  and  convenient  foods  and 
beverages.  We  could  exist  in¬ 
definitely  on  w’ater,  coarse  bread, 
milk,  and  a  few’  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Furthermore,  we 
could  prepare  meals  starting 
from  scratch,  with  low-cost  raw 
materials,  as  our  grandmothers 
did. 

“But  W’ho  of  us  W’ould  be  will¬ 
ing  to  live  in  such  a  strictly 
functional  or  utilitarian 
fashion?  Or  how’  ready  w’ould 
any  of  us  be  to  give  up  all  the 
satisfaction-values?  .  .  . 

“A  basic-necessities  economy 
might  be  built  on  a  narrow  and 


strictly  utilitarian  marketing 
philosophy.  But  life  would  be 
terribly  drab.  And  the  economy 
W’ould  suffer  —  swiftly.  Jobs 

w’ould  become  scarce.  Grow’th 
opportunities  w’ould  be  so  lack¬ 
ing  that  the  incentive  on  which 
our  private  enterprise  system  is 
based  w’ould  all  but  cease  to 

exist.  The  United  States  of 
America  as  w’e  know  it  could  not 
survive  under  so  narrow  a  social 
philosophy.” 

*  *  * 

We  in  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  know’  this.  A  lot  of  people 
in  government,  and  lot  of  con¬ 
sumers  know’  it.  But  the  .social 
theoreticians  do  not. 

We  agree  w’ith  Charlie  Lips¬ 
comb  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  W’ho  told  the  Southern 

New’spaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  this  w’eek  that  we  have  no 
one  to  blame  for  this  paradox 
but  ourselves — those  of  us  in 
marketing  and  advertising.  We 
have  been  insular,  poor  com¬ 
municators.  We  have  been  doing 
a  lot  of  talking,  but  mostly  to 
ourselves. 

It  is  our  hope  that  under  the 
leadership  of  men  like  Cook  and 
Lipscomb  the  forces  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing,  w’ith  a 
strong  assist  from  all  media, 
w’ill  present  the  true  story  of 
business  to  the  consumers,  and 
to  W’ashington,  before  we  are  all 
engulfed  in  a  landslide  of  legis¬ 
lative  controls  that  may  destroy 
our  private  enterprise  .system. 


Sun -Times  Straw 
Poll  Comes  Close 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Sute-Tirnes 
Straw’  Poll  called  the  winning 
candidates  in  three  Illinois 
races  canvassed:  United  States 
senator,  state  treasurer  and 
president  of  the  Cook  County 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

In  tw’o  of  the  three  contests, 
the  poll  came  within  tw’o  per 
cent  of  predicting  the  w’inner’s 
actual  percentage. 

The  poll  correctly  predicted 
there  w’ould  be  widespread  tic¬ 
ket-splitting. 

This  year’s  w’as  the  first  off- 
year  Straw  Poll  since  1934.  It 
W’as  handled  by  Sun-Times  re¬ 
porters  Morton  Kondracke, 
Abra  Prentice,  Richard  T. 
Cooper,  John  Reddy,  Joseph 
Reilly  and  Jerome  Watson. 
They  supervised  23  canvassers. 

“Their  hard  and  meticulous 
w’ork,”  the  Sun-Times  com¬ 
mented  in  an  editorial,  “main¬ 
tained  the  Straw  Poll’s  un¬ 
broken  34-year  record  as  one  of 
the  most  dependable  {wlitical 
polls  available  to  voters  and 
candidates.” 
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STAR 


ELECTRIC 


Advanced  features  of  the  Star  Electric  Pot  provide  more  accurate  heat 
control,  more  reliable  performance  and  easier  maintenance.  This  improved 
Star  Pot  fits  all  linecasting  machines  regardless  of  age  or  model.  Here 
are  some  of  its  exclusive  features: 


STAR 

PARTS 


•  Throat  and  mouthpiece  heat  controlled  by  built-in  thermal  probe  with  a  sen¬ 
sitivity  of  1.5°F. 

•  Quick-change,  1000-watt  throat  heater  immediately  replaceable,  without  re¬ 
moving  crucible  or  asbestos  packing. 

•  Reliable  Star  Microstat  for  accurate,  dependable  pot  control. 

•  All-steel  crucible  is  nonporous,  crackproof  in  normal  operation. 

•  All  wire  terminals  are  “outboard”  for  instant  maintenance  check. 

•  Standby  crucible  heater  already  installed  and  insulated  —  ready  to  use. 

•  Crucible  adjustable  within  jacket,  to  facilitate  back  lockup  adjustments. 

•  Quick-change  500-watt  heater  with  variable  transformer  control  available,  when 
specified,  for  throat  and  mouthpiece. 

Write  today  for  new  color  brochure  with  full  information  about  the 
improved  Star  Electric  Pot. 


COMPANY 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 


^  Linecastmg  > 

STAR  ★  PARTS 

^  Automation  ^ 


A  DIVt&tON  OF 

POWERS  S  E^TOW 


in  US. A. 


CONSERVATION  AWARDS  TO  NEWSPAPERMEN 


The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation’s 
Edward  J.  Meeman 
Awards  For  1966 

Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to 
newspapermen  and  women  on  U.  S. 
newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published 
in  newspapers  during  1966.  One  first  prize 
of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The  remaining 
$4000  will  be  distributed  in  awards  in 
number  and  amount  to  be  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these 
awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery, 
and  open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral 
resources  and  oil,  important  though  it  is, 
is  not  included. 

ENTRY  DEADLINE :  February  15, 1967. 
Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s  work 
published  in  a  newspaper  during  1966  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  author,  should  be  sent 
to  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Awards, 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  495  Union 
Avenue,  Memphis  1,  Tenn.  No  entry 
blank  is  required. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TAmER  •  THE  STUART  (FU.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
General  Advertising  Dept. ...  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City— Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dallas 


